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EET EXE 


Book 1.pelieye well of meir Union. that we hardly 
70 ann it juſt to ſpeak, or even think of em 
55 apar It may however be queſtion d, 
8 Ir 1 the Practice of the World, in this 
reſpect, be anſwerable to our Speculation. 
Tis certain that we ſometimes meet with 
Initances which ſeem to make 2gainit this 
general Suppoſition. We have known 
People, who having the Appearance of 
great Zeal in Religion, have vet wanted 
even the common Affections of Humanity, 
and ſhewn themſelves extremely degene- 
rate and- corrupt. Others, again, who 
have vaid little regard to Reſioion: and 
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Scilicet uni aequus virtuti, atque ejus amicis, 
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Miſcellaneous Reflections. 


MISCELLANY I. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the nature, riſe, and eſtabliſument F uis- 
The ſubject of theſe which 
Intention of the writer. 


CELLANYS., 


follow. 


EACE be with the ſoul of that charitable 
and courteous author, who for the com- 
mon benefit of his fellow-authors, intro- 
duc'd the ingenious way of mI1SCELLANE= 

ous writing It mult be own'd, that ſince this 

happy method was eſtabliſh'd, the harvelt of av/z has 
been more plentiful, and the labourers more in num- 
ber than heretofore, Tis well known to the able 
practitioners in the writing art; That as caſy as 

« it is o conceive wit, tis the hardeſt thing imagin- 

6 able to be deliver'd of it, upon certain terms.“ 

Nothing cou'd be more ſevere or rigid than the con- 

ditions formerly preſcrib'd to writers; when CRI“ 

TIC1$SM took place, and regu/arity and order were 

thought eſſential in a treatiſe. The notion of a 

genuine work, a legitimate and juſt piece, has cer- 

tainly been the occaſion of great timidity and back- 
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Miſcellaneous Reflections. 


MISCELLANY I 


CHAP. I. 
Of the nature, riſe, and eſtab'iſhment of uis- 


CELLANYS. The ſubject of theſe which 
follow. Intention of the writer. 


EACE be with the ſoul of that charitable 
and courteous author, who for the com- 
mon benefit of his fellow-authors, intro- 
duc'd the ingenious way of MISCELLANE= 

ous writing It mult be own'd, that fince this 

happy method was eſtabliſh'd, the harvelt of ait has 
been more plentiful, and the labourers more in num- 
ber than heretofore. Tis well known to the able 
practitioners in the writing art; That as caſy as 

« it is 1% conceive wit, tis the hardeſt thing imagin- 

% able to be deliver'd of it, upon certain terms,” 

Nothing cou'd be more ſevere or rigid than the con- 

ditions formerly preſcrib'd to writers; when cR1» 

ricis u took place, and regularity and order were 

thought eſſential in a treatiſe. The notion of a 

genuine work, a legitimate and juſt piece, has cer- 

tainly been the occaſion of great timidity and back- 
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M1sCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. wardneſs among the adventurers in wit: and the im- 
WV poſition of ſuch ſtrict /aws and rules of compoſition, 


has ſat heavy on the free ſpirits and forward genius's 
of mankind. Twas a yoke, it ſeems, which our 
forefathers bore ; but which, for our parts, we have 
generouſly thrown off, In effect, the invidious di- 
ſtinctions of ba/tardy and /egitimacy being at length 
remov'd ; the natural and lawful iſſue of the brain 
comes with like advantage into the world: and 
wit (mere WIT) is well receiv'd; without examina- 
tion of the kind, or cenſure of the form. 

THis the MISCELLANEOUS Manner of writing, 
it muſt be own'd, has happily affected. It has ren- 
der'd almoſt every foil productive. It has ditclos'd 
thoſe various ſeeds of wit, which lay ſuppreſs'd in 


many a boſom ; and has rear'd numberleſs conceits 


and curious /ancys, which the natural rudeneſs and 
aſperity of their native foil wou'd have with-held, or 
at leaſt not have permitted to riſe above the ground. 
From every feld, from every hedge or hillock, we 
now gather as delicious fruits and fragrant flowers, 
as of old from the richeſt and beſt cultivated gardens. 


| Miſerable were thoſe antient planters, who under- 


ſtanding not how to conform themſelves to the rude 
taſte of unpoliſh'd mankind, made it ſo difficult a 
taſk to ſerve the world with intellefual entertain- 
ments, and furniſh out the repalts of /iterature and 
feience. 

THERE was certainly a time when the name of 
AUTHOR ſtood for ſomething conſiderable in the 
world. To ſucceed happily in ſuch a labour as that 
of writing 4 treatiſe or a pꝛem, was taken as a ſure 
mark of underſtanding and good ſenſe. The taſk 
was painful : but, it ſeems, 'twas honourable. How 
the caſe happen'd, in proceſs of time, to be ſo much 
revers d, is hard to ſay. The primitive authors 
perhaps being few in number, and highly reſpected 
for their art, fell under the weight of ezvy. Being 
ſenſible of their misfortune in this reipect, and being 
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"REFLECTIONS. 


excited, as 'tis probable, by the example of ſome Ch. 2. 
popular genius; they quitted their regular ſchemes CY 


and accurate forms of workmanſhip, in favour of 
thoſe wits who cou'd not poſſibly be receiv'd as 
AUTHORS upon ſuch difficult terms, *Twas ne- 
ceſſary, it ſeems, that the bottom of wit ſhou'd be 
enlarg'd. *Twas adviſable that more hands ſhou'd 
be taken into the work. And nothing cou'd better 
ſerve this popular purpoſe, than the way of Mis cEL- 
LANY, or Co/2497 ESSAY; in which the moſt con- 
fus'd head, if fraught with a little invention, and 
provided with commoun-place-book learning, might 
exert it ſelf to as much advantage, as the molt or- 
derly and well- ſettled judgment. 

To explain the better how this revolution in let- 
ters has been effected, it may not perhaps be inde- 
cent, ſhou'd we offer to compare our writing- artiſts, 
to the manufacturers in /tuff or lt. For among 
theſe 'tis eſteem'd a piece of ſkill, to frame a pat- 
tern, or plan of workmanſhip, in which the ſeveral 
colours are agreeably diſpos'd ; with ſuch proporti- 
onable adjuſtment of the various figures and deviſes, 
as may, in the whole, create a kind of harmony to 
the eye. According to this method, each piece mult 
be, in reality, an original, For to copy what has 
gone before, can be of no uſe. The fraud wou'd 
ealily be perceiv'd. On the other ſide, to work 
originally, and in a manner create each time anew, 
mutt be a matter of preihng weight, and fitted to 
the ſtrength and capacity of none beſides the choiceſt 
workmen. | 

A MANNER therefore is invented to confound this 
ſimplicity and conformity of deſign. Patch-work is 
ſubſtituted. Cuttings and ſhreds of learning, with 
various fragments and prints of wit, are drawn to- 
gether, and tack'd in any fanraſtick form. If they 
chance to caſt a /u/tre, and ſpread a fort of ſpright- 
ly glare; the MISCELLANY is approv'd, and the 
complex form and texture of the work adnur'd, The 
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by this means pleaſingly drawn aſide, to commit a | 


kind of debauch, and amuſe it-ſelf in gaudy colours, 
and disfigur d ſhapes of things. Cuſtom, in the 
mean while, has not only tolerated this licentiouſ- 
neſs, but render'd it even commendable, and brought 
it into the higheſt repute, The wild and whimfical, 
under the name of the odd and pretty, ſucceed in the 
room of the graceful and the beautiful. Juſtneſs 
and accuracy of thought are ſet aſide, as too con- 
ſiraining, and of too painful an aſpect to be endur'd 
in the agreeable and more eaſy commerce of gallan- 
try, and modern wt. 


Now ſince it has been thought convenient, in | 


theſe latter ages, to diſtinguiſh the provinces of wit 
and wis bo u, and ſet apart the agreeable from the 
uſeful ; tis evident there cou d be nothing devis'd 
more ſuitable to the diſtinct and ſeparate intereſt of 
the former of theſe provinces, than this complex man- 


ner of performance which we call M1SCELLANY. | 


For whatever is capricious and odd, is ſure to create 
diver/icn, to thoſe who look no further. And where 
there is nothing like zature, there is no room for 
the troubleſom part of thought or contemplation, 
'Tis the perfection of certain groteſque- painters, to 
keep as far from nature as poſhble, To find a /ike+ 
neſi in their works, is to find the greateſt fault ima- 
ginable. A natural connexion is a ſlur. A coherence, 
a dejign, a meaning, is againſt their purpoſe, and 
defroys the very ſpirit and genius of their workman- 
ſhip. 

I REMEMBER formerly when I was a ſpectator 
in the French theatre, I found it the cuſtom, at the 
end of every grave and ſolemn 7ragedy, to introduce 
a comick farce, or MISCELLANY, which they call'd 


Miſc. 1. EYE, which before was to be won by regularity, and | 2 
had kept true to meaſure and ſtrict proportion, is | % 


The little piece. We have indeed a method {till J cor 


more extraordinary upon our own ſtage. For we 
think it agreeable and juſt, to mix the Jie piece 01 


18 


— 


d | farce with the main plot or fable, thro every act. Ch. 1. 
This perhaps may be the rather choſen, becauſe our CL 


— 


REFLECTIONS. 


tragedy is ſo much deeper and bloodier than that of 
the French, andtherefore needs more immediate re- 


freſhment from the elegant way of drollery, and 


burleſque-wit : which being thus cloſely interwoven 


with its oppoſite, makes that moſt accomplith'd kind 


of theatrical MISCELLANY, call'd by our poets ＋ 


tragi-comedy. 
I cou'd go further perhaps, and demonſtrate 
from the writings of many of our grave divines, the 


ſpeeches of our ſenators, and other principal models 
of our national erudition, That the m1 $CELLANE= 


«© OUS Manner is at preſent in the higheſt eſteem.” 


But ſince my chief intention in the following ſheets 


is to deſcant curſorily upon ſome late pieces of a Bri- 
ti/h author; I will preſume, that what I have ſaid 
already on this head is ſufficient ; and that it will 
not be judg'd improper or abſurd in me, as I proceed, 
to take advantage of this miſcellaneous taſte which 
now evidently prevails. According to this method, 
whilſt I ſerve as critick or interpreter to this new 
writer, I may the better correct his flegm, and give 
him more of the faſhionable air and manner of the 
world; eſpecially in what relates to the ſubject and 
manner of his two 4aſt pieces, which are contain'd in 
his ſecond volume. For theſe being of the more 
regular and formal kind, may eaſily be oppreſhve to 
the airy reader; and may therefore with the ſame 
aſſurance as tragedy, claim the neceſſary relief of the 
little piece or farce above-mention'd. 

No x ought the title of a MISCELLANEOUS wri- 
ter to be deny'd me, on the account that I have 
rounded my iſcellanys upon a certain ſet of trea- 
uſes already publiſh'd. Grounds and foundations 
are of no moment in a kind of work ; which, ac- 
cording to modern eſtabliſhment, has properly nei- 
ther 7% nor bottom, beginning nor end, Belides, 
that 1 ſhall no-way conſine my-ſclf to the preciſe 
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10 M1SCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. contents of theſe treatiſes ; but, like my fellow- ni. bet 
WV cellanarianr, ſhall take occaſion to vary often from 
my propos'd ſubject, and make what deviations or | 
excur/ions 1 ſhall think fir, as I proceed in my ran - 
dom ESSAYS, 


HA. I. 


Of controverſial writings : anſtuers : replys.— 
Polemick dwinity ; or the writing church. 
militant. — Philoſophers, and bear- garden. 
Authors pair'd and match'd. — The match-| 
makers. — Fort-ba'l. — A dialogue between 
our author and his bogksſcller, 


A MONG the many improvements daily made in] 

Y the art of writing, there is none perhaps 
which can be ſaid to have attain'd a greater height] 
than that of controverſy, or the method of an/averhy 
and reſutation. Tis true indeed, that antiently the 
wits of men were for the moſt part taken up in other, 
employment. If authors writ z//, they were de- 
ſpis d: if wvell, they were by ſome party or other 
eſpous d. For partys there wou'd neceſſarily be, 
and ſect of every kind, in learning and philoſophy. 

Every one ſided with whom he lik'd; and having the 
liberty of hearing each ſide ſpeak for it - ſelf, ſtood 
in no need of expreſs warning pieces againſt pretend - 
ed ſophiſtry, or dangerous reaſoning. Particular. 
anfavers to ſingle treatiſes, were thought to be off, , 
little uſe. And it was efteem'd no compliment to af, © 
reader, to help him ſo carefully in the judgment of 
every piece which came abroad, Whatever „et 
there were in thoſe days, the zeal of Party- cauſcs T 
ran not ſo high as to give the reader a taſte of thoſe} 


REFLECTIONS. 11 


| perſonal reproaches, which might paſs in a debate Ch. 2. 
f- between the different partymen. YN 

| Tarvs matters ſtood of old; when as yet the me- 
thod of writing controverſy was not rais'd into an art, 
nor the feuds of contending authors become the chief 
| amuſement of the learned world. But we have at pre- 
ſent ſo high a reliſh of this kind, that the writings 
of the learned are never truly guſtful till they are 
come to what we may properly enough call their due 
ripeneſs, and have begot a fray, When the anſwer 
and reply is once form'd, our curioſity is excited: 
— | we begin then, for the ſirſt time, to whet our atten- 
ch tion, and apply our ear. 
en.] For example: let a zealous divine and flaming 
champion of our faith, when inclin'd to ſhew him- 
ſelf in print, make choice of ſome tremendous my- 
ſtery of religion, oppos d heretofore by ſome dam- 
pable here/rarch ; whom having vehemently refuted, 
be turns himſelf towards the orthodox opinion, and 
. Hupports the true belief, with the highelt eloquence 
le in fand profoundeſt erudition; he ſhall, notwithſtanding 
haps this, remain perhaps in deep obſcurity, to the great 
isheſagliction of his bookſeller, and the regret of all who 
faber hear a juſt veneration for church-Hhiſtory, and the an- 
dcheſpent purity of the Chriſtian faith. But let it ſo hap- 
therhen that in this proſecution of his deceas'd adverſary, 

© Þur doctor raiſes up ſome lively antagoniſt ; who, on 
ther he ſame foot of orthodoxy with himſelf, pretends 
de, p arraign his expoſitions, and refute the refuter upon 
p. Þrery article he has advanc'd ; from this moment 
g tHe writing gathers life, the publick liſtens, the book - 
ller takes heart; and when iſſue is well join d, the 
partees grown ſmart, and the contention vigorous 
tween the learned partys, a ring is made, and 
aders gather in abundance. Every one rakes par- 
A 7 and encourages his own fide, ** This ſhall be 
ent uf my champion! This man for my money ! — 
 [*i"Þþ Well hit, on our fide 4 gain, a good ſtroke ! — 


caul®Þ There he was even with him! - Have at him 
* thole | 


or 
#74 ® ö 


tend- 
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Miſc, 1.“ the next bout. 
WW the combatants are for a while drawn off, and each 


MiscEkLLANEOuUS 
Excellent ſport ! And when 


retir'd with his own companions ; what praz/es, and 
congratulations ! what afplauſes of the ſuppos d 
vidtor ! And how honourably is he ſaluted by his fa- 
vourers, and complimented even to the diſturbance 
of his modelty ! * Nay, but gentlemen ! 
« Good gentlemen! Do you really think thus ? 
40 Are you ſincere with me ? Have I trea- 
« ted my adverſary as he deſerves ? 
« was man ſo maul'd, Why, you have kill'd him 
« downright, O, Sirs ! You flatter me, 
« He can never riſe more. Think ye ſo in- 
« deed ? Or if he ſhou'd ; 'twou d be a plea- 
« ſure to ſee how you wou'd handle him.“ 
THESE are the triumphs, This is what ſets 
ſfharp : this gives the author his edge, and excites 


the reader's attention; when the trumpets are thus] 
ſounded to the croud, and a kind of amphitheatricalf 


entertainment exhibited to the multitude, by theſe 


gladiatorean pen- men. 
THE author of the preceding treatiſes being by 


profeſſion a nice iH cor into the ridicule of things, 
mult in all probability have rais'd to himſelf ſome 


ſach views as theſe, which hinder'd him from engag- 
ing in the way of controverſy, 
dent, the “ firſt of theſe treatiſes (a private letter 


and, in this writer's eſteem, little worthy of the pu 


blick's notice) came to be read abroad in copys, anc 
afterwards in print; the ſmarteſt anſwers whicl 
came out againſt it, cou'd not, it ſeems, move ou 
author to form any reply. 
in return was, That he thought whoever had tak 
& en upon him to publiſh a book in anſwer to that 
% caſual piece, had certainly made either a ver 
© high compliment to the author, or a very ill on: 
<« to the publick.” | 


* Viz, The letter concerning ENTHUSIASM, 
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For when, by acci- 


All he was heard to ſay 
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a ver 


ill one 
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years hence ? 


RrertECTIONS. 


IT muſt be own'd, that when a writer of any kind Ch. 2. . | 


is ſo conſiderable as to deſerve the labour and pains Cr 


of ſome {hreud heads to refute him in publick, he may, 
in the quality of an author, be juſtly congratulated 
on that occaſion. Tis ſuppos'd neceſſarily that he 
mult have writ with ſome kind of ability or wit, 
But if his i, performance be in truth no better 
than ordinary; his azſwerer's taſk mult certainly be 
very mean. He mult be very indiſferently employ d, 
who wou'd take upon him to anſwer nonſenſe in form, 
ridicule what is of it-ſelf 2 74%, and put it upon the 
world to read @ /econd bot for the fake of the im- 
pertinencys of a /ormer. 
TAKING it, however, for granted,“ That a ſor- 
& ry treatiſe may be the foundation of a conſider- 
e able an{wer;” a reyly (till mult certainly be ridicu- 
lous, which-ever way we take it. For either the 
author, in his original piece, has been truly refuted, 
or not. If refuted; why does he defend ? If not 
refuted; why trouble himſelf? What has the pu- 
blick to do with his private quarrels, or his adverſa- 
ry's impertinence? Or ſuppoling the world out of 


curioſity may delight to fee a pedant expos'd by a 


man of better wit, and @ controverſy thus uncqually 


| carry'd on between two ſuch oppoſite partys ; how 
long is this diverſion likely to hold good? 


And 
what will become ot cheſe Polemick writings a few 
What is already become of thoule 
mighty co-utroverſys, with which ſome of the molt 
eminent authors amus'd the world within the memo— 
ry of the youngeſt {chular? An %r/2/zal work or 
two may perhaps remain: but for the ſubſequent 
defences, the anſwers, repminders, and replications 
they have been long ſince paying their attendance ta 


the pa/try-c95%s. Mankind perhaps were heated at 


that time, when ſirſt thoſe matters were debated : but 

they are now cool again, They laugh'd : they carry'd 

on the humour : they blew the coals : they teaz'd, 

and ſet on, malicioully, and to create themſelves di- 
Vor. III. 


238 
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14 M1scELLANEOUS 


Miſc, x. verſion, But the jeſt is now over, No one ſo much as 

WV inquires where the wit was; or where poſſibly the 

filing ſhou'd lie of thoſe notable refleQions and ſatiri- 

cal hints, which were once found ſo pungent, and 

F gave the readers ſuch high delight. Notable 

philoſophers and divines, who can be contented ta 

make ſport, and write in learned Billinſgate, to di- 
vert the coffee-houſe, and entertain the aſſemblys at 

. bookſcllers ſhops, or the more airy ſtalls of inferiour 

book<+retailers ! | 

Ir muſt be allow'd, that in this reſpect, contro- 

| ver/ial writing is not ſo wholly unprotitable, and 
that for ,- merchants, of whatever kind or degree, 
they undoubtedly receive no ſmall advantage from a 
right improvement of a /earned ſcuffle, Nothing 
revives 'em more, or makes a quicker trade, than a | 

pair of ſubſtantial divines or grave philoſophers, well 
match'd, and ſoundly back'd ; till by long worrying 
orie another, they are grown out of breath, and have 
almoſt loſt their force of biting, So have I 
* known a crafty g/azier, in time of froſt, pro- 
* cure a /oot-ball, to draw into the ſtreet the emu- | 
lous chieſs of the robuſt youth, The tumid blad- | * 
der bounds at every kick, burſts the withſtanding | * 
caſements, the chaſſys, lanterns, and all the brit- | © 
tle vitrious ware. The noiſe of blows and out- 
crys fills the whole neighbourhood ; and ruins of 
glaſs cover the ſtony pavements ; till the bloated} 

battering engine, ſubdu'd by force of foot and 
fit, and yielding up its breath at many a fatal 
cranny, becomes lank and harmleſs, finks in its 
flight, and can no longer uphold the ſpirit of the 
contending partys.“ | 
TH1s our author ſuppoſes to have been the occa-| 
ſion of his being ſo often and zealouſly compliment- 
ed by his amanuer/rs (tor fo he calls * his bookſeller 
or printer) on the fame of his ſirſt picce. The o- 
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* Vo. I. page 206, 
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8 
- bliging crafts-man has at times preſented him with Ch. 2. 
5 many a handſom book, ſet off with titles of rear, 
4 refeclicus, and the like, which, as he aſſur'd him, 
e were ANSWERS to his ſmall treatiſe. Here, Sir! 
a „ (fays he) you have a conſiderable hand has under- 
3: taken you ! This Sir, 1s a reverend 
at This a right reverend This a ted author 
ur 66 Will you not reply, Sir? O' my word, 
“ Sir, the world is in expectation, Pity they 
ge e they ſhou'd be diſappointed ! A dozen ſheets, 
—d „Sir, wou'd be fuſſicient, ——— You might diſpatch 
e, | © it preſently. Think you fo ? « I have 
2 © my paper ready And a pood letter, 
ing © Take my word for it — You ſhall ſee, Sir! 
1 4 „ Enough, But hark ye (Ir. , a, a, a) my worthy 
vell * engineer, and manager of the war of letters! 
ing | F cr you prepare your artillery, or engage me in 
ave acts of holtility, let me hear, I intreat you, whe- 
be 1 & ther or no my adverſary be taken notice of. 
do- Wait for his /ecor:4 edition, And if by next 
KY «© year, or year or two after, it be known in good 


lad- | *© company that there is ſuch a book in being, I 
ding || “ ſhall then perhaps think it time to conlider of a 
brit- | reply.“ 

out- 
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Niſc. 1. 
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MisScCELLANEOUS 


HA 


Of the letter concerning enthuſiaſm. — Foreign 
Critics. — Of letters in general; of the e- 
piſtolary /kile. — 44drefſes to great men. — 
Hut hars and horſe manſhip. — The modern am— 
ole, — Further explanation of the MISCELLA- 
NEOUS Manner, 


S reſolute as our author may have ſhewn him- 
ſelf in re fuſing to take notice of the ſmart writ- 
ings publiſh'd againſt him by certain zealots of his 
i country, he cou'd not, it ſeems, but out of 
curiolity obſerve what the /5rcign and more ipar- 
tial critics might object to his ſmall treatiſe, which 
he was ſur; riz d to hear had been tranſlated into fo- 
re:gn ages: ſoon after it had been publiſh'd here 
at home, The firſt cenſure of this kind which came 
to our author's ſight, was that of the Paris * our- 
nal des Savans, Conſidering how little favourable 
the anthor of the letter had thewn himſelf towards 
the Romiſh church, and policy of France, it mult 
be own'd thoſe journaliſts have treated him with ſuf- 
ficient candour : tho they fail'd not to take what ad- 
vantages they well cou'd againit the writing, and 
particularly arraign'd it for the want of order and 
method, 
THe proteſtant writers, ſuch as live in a free 
country, and can deliver their ſentiments withour 
conſtraint, have certainly | done our author more 


D 26 Mars, 1909. 

Ses penſees ne ſemblent occuper dans fon Quvrage, que ia 
pluce que le hazard leur a donnee, Ibid. p. 181. 

Cr.) Bibliothcque Choiſie, annce 1709. Tome 19. P 427» 

'2.) Hiſtoire des Ouvrages des Savans, Aois Octobre, 
Novembre, & Decembre, 1708. pag. $14. 

{4 ) Nouvellcs de la Republique des Lettres, AMiis de 


Alars, 1710. 
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honour than he ever preſum'd to think he cou'd de- Ch. 3. 


ſerve. 
the previous honour of introducing him to the ac- 
quaintance of the foreign world, repreſents particu- 
larly, by the turn given to the latter end of the let- 
ter, that the writer of it was, as to his condition and 
rank, little better than an inferior dependent on the 
noble Lord to whom he had addreſs d himſelf. And 
in reality the original has ſo much of that air; that 
I wonder not, if what the author left ambiguous, 
the tranſlator has determin d to the fide of c/zent/hip 
and dependency. 

Bur whatever may have been the circumſtance or 
character of our author himſelf ; that of his great 
friend ought in juſtice to have been conſider d by 
thoſe former criticks above-mention'd. So much, 
at leaſt, ſhou'd have been taken notice of, that there 
was a real GREAT HAN characteriz'd, and ſutable 
meaſures of addreſs and ſtile preſerv'd. But they 
who wou'd neither obſerve this, nor apprehend the 
letter it-ſelf to be real, were inſufficient criticks, and 
unqualify'd to judg of the turn or humour of a piece, 
which they had never conſidered in a proper light. 

'Tis become indeed ſo common a practice among 
authors, to feign a correſpondency, and give the ti- 


tle of @ private leiter to a piece addreſs'd ſolely to 


the public, that it wou'd not be ſtrange to ſee other 


Journaliſts and criticks, as well as the gentlemen of 


PAR1S, paſs over ſuch particularitys, as things of 
form. This prejudice however cou'd not miſguide 
a chief critick of the proteſtant {ide ; when * menti- 
oning this /etter concerning enthuſiaſm, he ſpeaks 
of it as a real letter (ſuch as in truth it was) not a 


* Ceux qui Font lus ont pi voir en general, que Pauteur 
ne J y eſt pas prepoſe un certain plan, pꝛur traiter ſa matteve 
methodiquement ; parceque Oeſt une lettre, & non un traile, 
Ibid. p. 428. 
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His tranſlator indeed, who had done him 
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MisckxLLANE OS 


preciſe and ſormal * TREATI SE, deſign'd for prublick 
view. * 

Ir will be own'd ſurely, by thoſe who have learnt 
to judg of clegancy and wit by the help merely of 
modern languages, that we could have little reliſh of 


the beſt /etters of a Bat sac or VoiTuRE, were | 


we wholly ignorant of the chara@ers of the principal 
perſons to whom thoſe letters were actually written, 
But much leſs cou'd we find pleafure in this reading, 
ſhou'd we take it into our heads, that both the per- 
ſonages and correſpondency it-felf were merely ſicti- 
tious. Let the beſt of TuLLY's epiſtles be read in 
{uch a narrow view as this, and they will certainly 
prove very inſipid. If a real BxuTvus, a real Ar- 
ricus be not ſuppos'd, there will be no real C1- 
cCERO. The elegant writer will diſappear : as will 
the vaſt labour and art with which this eloquent No- 
nau Writ thoſe letters to his illuſtrious friends. 
There was no kind of compoſition in which this great 
author prided or pleas'd himſelf more than in this; 
where he endeavour'd to throw of the mein of /e 
philoſopher and orator, whillt in effect he imploy'd 
both his rhetorick and philoſophy with the greateſt 
force. They who can read an ile or /atire of 
HoRACE in ſomewhat better than a mere ſcholaſtick 
reliſh, will comprehend that the concealment of or- 
der and method, in this manner of writing, makes 
the chief beauty of the work. They will own, that 
unleſs a reader be in ſome meaſure appriz'd of the 
characters of an AUuGusTUsS, a MECENAS, a FLo- 
RUS, or a TREBATIUs, there will be little reliſh 
in thoſe Satires or Epiſtles uddreſs d in particular to 
the courtiers, miniſters, and great men of the times. 
Fven the SATIRICK, OT MISCELLANEOUS 724117Cr 
of the polite ancieats, requir'd as much order as the 


* If in this joint edition, with other works, the letter 
be made to paſs under that general name of treatiſe ; tis 
the bookſciler muilt acccunt for it. For the author's part, 
he cuulidÞrs it as no other than what it originally was. 
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without diſcovering the artifce. There needs no 
further explanation on this head. Our author him- 
ſelf has ſaid enough in his“ Advice to an author, 


particularly where he treats of the mhle ſtile, in 


contra- diſtinction to the learned, the formal, or me- 
thodick. | 

Tis a different caſe indeed, when the title of 
epiſile is improperly given to ſuch works as were ne- 
ver Writ in any other view than that of being made 
publick, or to ſerve as excrciſes or ſpecimens of the 
wit of their compoſer, Such were thoſe infinite num- 
bers of Greet and Latin epiltles, writ by the antient 


fophiſts, grammarians, or rhetoricians ; where we 


find the real character of the epi/le, the genuine ſtile 
and manners of the correſponding partys ſometimes 
imitated ; but at other times not ſo much as aim'd 
at, nor any meaſures of hi/torical truth preſerv'd. 
Such perhaps we may eſteem even the letters of a 
+ SEXECA to his friend Lucil ius. Or ſuppoling 


Volt. I. p. 158, 174. 175. 

+ Tis not the perſona, character, or genius, but the ſtile 
and manner of this great man, which we prefume to cen— 
ſure. We acknowlege his noble ſentiments and worthy 
actions. We own the patrict, and good miniſter : but we 
reject the writer. He was the firſt of any note or worth 
who gave credit to that falje ſtile and manner here ſpoken 
of, He might, on this account, be call'd in reality The 
corrupter of ROMAN. cloquence. This indecd cou'd not but 
naturally, and of it-ſclf, become relax and diſſolute, after 
ſuch a relaxation and diſſolution of manners, conſcquent 
to the change of government, and to the horrid luxury 
end effeminacy of the Roman court, even before the time 
of a CLAUDIUSs or a NERO, There was no more pol- 
bility of making a ſtand for language, than for liberty. 
As the world now ſtood, the higheſt glory which con'd 
be attain'd by mortal man, was to be mitigator or mods- 
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moſt regular pieces. But the art was to deſtroy every Ch. 3. 
ſuch token or appearance, give an extemporary ai 
to what was writ, and make the efec? of art be felt, 
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MiscEkLLANEOUSs 


Miſc. 1. that philoſophical courtier had really ſuch a corre. 
ſpondency; and, at ſeveral times, had ſent ſo many 


fair epiſtlcs, honeſtly ſigned and ſeal' d, to his coun- 
try-friend at a diſtance ; it appears however by the 
epiſtles themſelves, in their proper order, (if they may 
be ſaid to have any) that after a few attempts at the 


rator of that univerſal tyranny already eſtabliſh'd. 


inſtead of laws or con(tirutions, guides the (late; 'tis of 
the bighelt difficulty for the beſt miniſter to procure a juſt, 
or even a tolerable adminiſtration. Where ſuch a mini- 
ſter is found, who can but modcrately influence the petty- 
tyranny, he deſcrves conſiderable applauſe and honour, 
But in the caſe we have mention'd, where a univerſal mo- 
narchy. was actually eſtabliſh'd and the intereſt of a whole 
world concern'd; he ſurely muſt have been eſtecm'd a guar- 
dian angel, who, as à prime mixiſter, cou'd, for ſeveral 


years, turn the very worſt of courts, and worſt condition'd f 


of all princes, to the fatherly care and juſt government of 
mankind. Such a miniſter was SEN ECA under an Ac RI“ 
PINA and a NERO. And ſuch he was acknowledg'd by the 


antient and never-ſparing /:tiri/ts, who cou'd not forbear to | 


celebrate, withal, his generoſity and frieudſhip in a private life: 


Nemo petit modicis quae mittebautur amicts 
A SENECA; quae PisO bonus, quae COTTA ſolebat 
Largiri : namque & titulis, & faſcibus olim 
Major habebatur donandi gloria. 


— — — — Quis tam 
Perditus, ut dubitet SENECAM praeferre NERONI ? 
Id. Sat. viii. 


This remark is what I have been tempted to make by the | 


way, on the character of this Roman author, more miſtaken 


(if I am not very much ſo my-ſelf) than any other ſo ge- 
As for the philsfophick character or func- 


nerally ſtudy'd. 


tion imputed to him, 'twas foreign, and no-way proper or 


peculiar to one who never aſſum'd ſo much as that of 


fophiſts, or penſionary teacher of philoſophy. He was far wice 


of any luch order, or profeſſion. There is great difference] 


To 
this I mult add, that in every city, principality, or ſmal- | 
ler nation, where ſingle wtLL prevails, and court-power, | 


Juv. Sat. v. 
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es beginning, the author by degrees loſes ſight of his Ch. 3. 

ny For reſpondent, and takes the av9r/d in general for Cy | 

m- his reader or diſciple, He falls into the random way | 

the | of miſcellaneous writing; ſays every-where great and 

ay noble things, in and out of the way, accidentally as 

he werds lead him (for with theſe he plays perpetually ;) 
with infinite wit, but with little or no coherence ; 

To without a ſhape or body to his work; without a real 

gal- beginning, a middle, or an end. Of a hundred and | 

ver, | twenty four epiſtles, you may, if you pleaſe, make | 

s of | five hundred or half a ſcore. A great-one, for in- | 

juſt, | Rtance, you may divide into #e ore. A little- one 

jini- | you may tack to another; and that to another; and 

tty- [ſo on. The unity of the writing will be the ſame: 0 

our, the life and ſpirit full as well preſerv'd. Tis not 

mo- only a letters or pages you may change and ma- 

hole [age thus at pleaſure: every peried, every ſentence 

uar- Amoſt, is independent; and may be taken aſunder, 

veral I tranſpos d, poſtpon d, anticipated, or ſet in any new | 

ion'd Herder, as you fancy. | 

at of This is the manner of writing ſo much admir'd 

x 1p- land imitated in our age, that we have ſcarce the idea 4 

y the | 

ar to [between a courtier who takes a fancy for philoſophy, and | 

life; Þ philoſopher who fhou'd take a fancy for a court. Now 

ENECA was born a courtier; being ſon of a court-rhetor : 

wmſcif bred in the ſame manner, and taken into favour 

or his wit and genius, his admir'd ſtile and <.oquence; 

't for his learning in the books of philoſophy and the 

ntients. For this indeed was not very profound in him. 

Iz ſhort, he was a man of wonderful wit, fluency of 

aa; ought and language, an able miniſler, and hone? courtier. 

y the Ind what has been deliver'd down to his prejudice, is by 

gaken Pe common enemy of all the free and generous Ro MAN s, 

at apiſh ſhallow hiſtorian, and court-flatterer, D1oN 

func-Pstus, of a low age, when barbariſin (as may be eaſily 

per or Ken in his own work) came on apace, and the very traces 


hat of 1d features of virtue, ſcience and knowledg, were wear— 
7 out of the world. 


* — 


at. V. 


ſo ge· 


r wide 7 
Kent Infra, p. 177. in the notes. And VoL. I. p. 99. 
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MiscELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. of any other model. We know little, indeed, of he! | 


www difference between one Mdel or character of writing 


his ground, premeditates his ſtages, and intervals off | 


takes care that his periods be well turn'd, or (as the 


and another, All runs to the ſame tune, and beats ex- 
actly one and the ſame meaſure, Nothing, one wou'd 
think, cou'd be more tedious than this uniform pace, 
The common ble or Canterbury is not, I am per. 
ſaaded, more tireſome to a good rider, than this /e. Re 
faw of E58AY-wrilers is to an able reader. The 
juſt compoſer of a legitimate piece is like an able tra] 
veller, who exactly meatures his journey, conſiders 


relaxation and intention, to the very concluſion 0 

his undertaking, that he happily arrives where hef- 
firſt propos'd when he ſet out, He is not preſenth 

upon the ſpur, or in his full carecr ; but walks hi 

ſteed /ci/terely cut of his ſtable, ſettles himſelf in hu 
ſtirrups, and when fair road and ſcaſon offer, puts onfÞiy * 
perhaps to a round trot; thence into a gallop, aud f 

after a while Fates up. As down, or meadow, d 
ſhady lane prefent themſelves, he accordingly ſutes hi 
pace, favours his paltry, and is ſure not to bring hin 
puffing, and in a heat, into his Jaſt inn. But the p;/o 
way is become highly faſhionable with modern auf 
thors. The very ſame ſtroke ſets you out, an 
brings you in. Nothing ſtays, or interrupts. 'Hill o 
valley; rough or ſmooth; thick or thin: no difference 
no variation. When an author ſits down to write, h 
knows no other buſineſs he has, than to be wy, an 


commonly ſay) run ſiucoth. In this manner, he doubt 
not to gain the character of it. When he hi 

writ as many pages as he likes, or as his run of tan 
wou'd permit; he then perhaps conſiders what 747: 
he had beſt give to his new writing: whether h 
ſhou'd call it Jetter, efſay, miſcellany, or ought ell 
The bookſcller perhaps is to determine this at lab 

when all, beſides the preface, epiſtle dedicatory, an 
title-page, is diſpatch d. 


Incertus Scamnum, fuceretne Priapum, 
Deus inde ego ! 


Hor. Sat. 8. lib. 
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bud, 
5 . 
per f n 
ſee Review of ExnTarusiasm.— Its defence, praiſe : 
The — Uſe in buſineſ as well as pleaſure : Ope- 
tra ration by fear, love. — Modifications of En- 
den thuſiaſm : magnanimity ; heraick virtue; ho- 
ls of : bli h / 7 * = 77 . 
on a vou, 5 PubliCk zeal ; religion: ſuper/nition 
e be perſecution ; martyrdom. — Energy of the ex- 
ent tatich devotion in the tender ſex. — Account 
KS 2 of antient prieſthood. — Re'ioious war. | 
in bw” a : 

| rence to a /uccee . 

wg Refere ſucceeding chapter | 
„ and | 
W, 3 | HE THER in fact there be any real en- | 
A chantment, any influence of ftars, any 
1g buy power of dæmont or of foreign natures o- li 
e Heier our own minds, is thought queſtionable by many. 
m Wome there are who affert the negative, and endea- | 
it, ali f 


our to ſolve the appearances of this kind by the na- 
bral operation of our paſſions, and the common 
ourſe of outward things, For my own part, I can- 
ot but at this preſent apprehend a kind of enchaut- 


Hill o 
>rence 
rite, Þ 


Y dent or magick in that which we call ExTHñUSLASM; 

(as tuehnce J find, that having touch'd lightly on this ſub- 1 
z doubt N, I cannot ſo eaſily part with it at pleaſure, | 
1 he - | AFTER having made ſome curſory reflections on if 
of fang r author's * Leer, I thought I might have ſuffi- of 
at 73 "Yently acquitted my-ſelf on this head till paſſing 10 
ether | d his next treatiſe, I found my-ſelf (till farther in- i 
ght ye gd. I perceiv'd plainly that I had as yet ſcarce fl 
55 * ter'd into our author's humour, or felt any thing 

9 


* Fiz. Letter concerning ENTHUSIASM, above. 
apm, For. I. Treatile I, 


8. lib. 
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MisCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. of that pa/io7, which, as he informs us, is ſo eaſih 


WV communicable and naturally engaging. But what! 


— —— ge 


had paſs'd over in my ſirſt reflections, I found naty 
rally riſing in me, upon ſecond thoughts. So tha 
by experience I prov'd it true what our author ſays? 
«© That we all of us know ſomething of this prin: 
« ple.” And now that I find that I have in reality f 
much of it imparted to me, I may with better reaſo 
be pardon'd, if, after our author's example, I am le? ? , 
to write on ſuch ſubjects as theſe, with caution, # 3 ( 
different repriſes ; and not ingly, in one breath, | 5 

I Have heard indeed that the very reading d x 
treatiſes and accounts of melancholy, has been apr i , 
generate that paſſion in the over-dihgent and atterf | p 
tive reader, And this perhaps may have been tip re 
reaſon, why our author himſelf (as he ſeems to ini] m 
mate towards the concluſion of his firſt + Lerte or 
car'd not in reality-to grapple cloſely with his ſubjed an 
or give us, at once, the preciſe definition of Ex r H 
sas u. This however we may, with our authoÞ4ps, 
preſume to infer, from the cooleſt of all ſtudys, eyq iin: 
from criticiſm it- ſelf (of which we have been late pe 
treating) 4 That there is a power in numbers, haf ed 
% mony, proportion, and beauty of every kind, whit 
© naturally captivates the heart, and raiſes the im 


Gut aA as wa. 


* gination to an opinion or conceit of ſomething j 
& majeſtick and divine.” 

WHATEVER this ſubject may be in it-/e//; wiſh 1 
cannot help being tranſported with the thought of iſhby 
It inſpires us with ſomething more than ordinarſely 
and raiſes us above our-ſelves, Without this im oſo 


gination or conceit, the world wou'd be but a dior 
circumſtance, and /ife a ſorry paſs-time. Scar! 
cou'd we be ſaid % live. The animal function 
might in their courſe be carry'd on; but nothing 


* Vol. I. pag. 37. | a? 
T Viz. Treatiſe I. (Letter of ENTHUS1aSM) VOI 
Pag. 37. lin. 2.2. 
t VOL. II. P. $0, 69, 259, &c. i 
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ah further ſought for, or regarded. The gallant ſen- 


nat! timents, the elegant fancys, the belle-paſtont, which Ly 


bat have, all of them, this BEAUTY in view, wou'd be 
thi * ſet aſide, and leave us probably no other employment 
yS*'. * than that of ſatisfying our coarſelt appetites at the 
ind cheapeſt rate; in order to the attainment of a ſupine 
ty |! 2 ſtate of indolence and inactivity. 

call! SLENDER wou'd be the enjoyments of the lover, 
m les the ambitious man, the warriour, or the wirturfo 
n, (as our author has * elſewhere intimated) if in the 
h. beautys which they admire, and paſſionately purſue, 
ng d there were no reference or regard to any higher - 
apt i} eſty or grandure, than what ſimply reſults from the 
attci} particular object of their purſuit. I know not, in 
en tis reality, what we ſhou'd do to find a ſeaſoning to 
o ini moſt of our pleaſures in life, were it not for the taſte 
eitel or reliſh, which is owing to this particular paſſion, 
ubjed and the conceit or imagination which ſupports it. 
« THT Without this, we cou'd not ſo much as admire a 
watho em, or a picture; a garden, or a palace ; a charm « 
s, evepang /hape, or a fair face, Lo vx it ſelf wou'd ap- 
late pear the lowelt thing in nature, when thus anticipat- 
's, haf ed, and treated according to the ai-enthu/raſtick 
Which Poet's method: 

he ifs 
nethinl 


} Et yacere humorem collectum in corpora quegue, 


If; | How beroiſm or magnanimity muſt ſtand in this 
ht of ypotheſis, is eaſy to imagine. The Mus ts them- 
rdinaiſſſelves mult make a very indifferent figure in this phi- 
his imYoſophical draught. Even the Prince of the + poets 
t a diVou'd prove a moſt inſipid writer, if he were thus 

ScarFeduc'd. Nor cou'd there, according to this ſcheme, 
functionÞe yet a place of honour left even for our || Latin 

nothin 


eie. b. 259. 1 Lucret. li). 4. 


+ Oude lalpo⸗ "Ownpp & Sc, be Lords & & ropανð, ide Xp, Yo 
\ Vol. unn, XAAL w rdvra AA F VO ETwv % Feiav 33 Wi, 
Jaa ri x ne · Maximus Tyr. Dijſert. 16. 
| Viz. LuckETivs, As above, Vol. I. þ. 35. 
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poet, the great diſciple of this un- polite philoſophy, 
who dares with ſo little equity employ the Mus zs 
art in favour of ſuch a ſyſtem. But in ſpite of his 
philoſophy, he every-where gives way to admirati- 
on, and rapturous views of NATURE, He is tranl- | 


ported with the ſeveral beautys of the worLD, e- 


ven whilſt he arraigns the order of it, and deſtroys 
the principle of beauty, from whence in antient lan · 
guages the“ woRLD it-ſelf was nam'd, | 

Tuis is what our author advances ; when in be- 
half of ExXTHUS1Aa5M he quotes its formal enemys, 
and ſhews that they are as capable of it as its great- 
eſt confeſſors and aſſertors. So far is he from de- 
grading enthufraſm, or diſclaiming it in himſelf, that 
he looks on this paſhon, ſimply conſider'd, as the 
molt natural, and its object as the jufte/t in the 
world. Even viRTVUE it-lelt he takes to be no other 
than a noble ef, jultly directed, and regulat. 
ed by that high ſtandard which he ſuppoſes in the 
nature of things, 

He ſcems to aſſert, + © That there are certair 


* moral ſpecies or appearances ſo ſtriking, and d 
ce ſuch force over our natures, that when they pre 
*« ſent themſelves, they bear down all contrary op! 
e nion or conccit, all oppolite paſſion, ſenſation, 0 
* mere bodily affection.” Of this kind he make 
VIRTUE it-{elf to be the chief: ſince of all vien 
or contemplations, this, in his account, is the mo 
naturally and ſtrongly affecting. The exalted pa! 
of love is only borrow'd hence. That of pure Vie 
ip is its immediate ſelf, He who yields his life! 
ſacrifice to his prince or country; the lover who fd 


* Kiowor, Mundus, From whence that expoſtulatio' 


1 Ld 7 , * * \ — 
E, Col uv Tis Koojwuog U duvalai, wv Je Toy wa 


&rorkia; M. Avi fic. J. And that other alluſion to t! 


» # . ' \ ' * * 
ſame word, Kyg wv 8 crypo; 79 Evaray, A tx *Axocul 


d ,n, &. Below, p. 180, in the notes. 
+ VOL. I, pag. 93, 94, &c, VOL, II. pag. 66, 6 
69, 70. 
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his paramour performs as much ; the heroic, the a- Ch, 
morous, the religious 9rartyrs, who draw their views, 


whether viſionary or real, from this pattern and ex- 


_ emplar of D1viNITY : all theſe, according to our 


author's ſentiment, are alike actuated by this paſſion, 
and prove themſelves in effect ſo many different en- 
thuſraſts. 

No x is thorow honeſty, in his hypotheſis, any o- 
ther than this zeal, or paſhon, moving ſtrongly upon 
the /pectes or view of the DECORUM, and SUBLIME 
of actions. Others may purſue * different forms, 
and fix their eye on different {ſpecies (as all men do, 
on one or other:) the real h9re/? 1an, however plain 
or ſimple he appears, has that highelt ſpecies, + Ho- 
neſty it-felf, in view; and inſtead of :utward forms 
or ſymmetrys, 1s truck with that of ;zward charac- 
ter, the harmony and numbers of the heart, and beau- 
ty of the affections, which form the manners and con- 
duct of a truly hal life. 

T Is indeed peculiar to the genius of that cool 
philoſophy ꝓ above deſcrib'd ; that as it denies the 
order or harmony of things in general, ſo by a In: 
conſequence and truth of reaſoning, it rejeQs wt; 
habit of admiring or being charm'd with whatever 
is call'd beautiful in particular. According to the 
regimen preſcribd by this philoſophy, it mult be 
acknowledg'd that the evils of Ide, ambition, tani- 
ty, luxury, with other diſturbances deriv'd from the 
florid, high, and elegant ideas of things, muſt in ap- 
pearance be ſet in a fair way of being radically curd, 

IT need not be thought ſurprizing, that ei 
it · ſelf ſhou'd in the account of theſe philoſophers be 
reckon'd among thoſe vices and diſturbances, which 
it concerns us after this manner to extirpate. If the 
idea of majeſty and beauty in other interior ſubjects 


#' VoL. II. p.'279, 279. 
+ The honeſtum, pulchrum, To KA, Tiperov. Infra, 
p. 124, &c. 
Supra, p. 26. And Vo. I. p. 33, 34, 79, &e. 
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| Miſc. 2. be in reality diſtracting; it muſt chiefly prove ſo, in 
Wow that principal ſubjedt, the baſis and foundation of 
| this conceit, Now if he ſubject it- ſelf be not in na- 
ture, neither the idea nor the paſhon grounded on 
it can be properly eſteem'd natural: and thus all 
admiration ceaſes; and ENTHUSIASM is at an end. 
But if there be naturally ſuch a paſſion; 'tis evident 
that RELtG1ON it-ſelf is of the kind, and mult be 
therefore natural to man, 

We can admire nothing profoundly, without a 


OY — 1 nn a. al. 


certain religious veneration. And becauſe this bor- 
ders ſo much on /ear, and raiſes a certain tremor or 
horrour of like appearance; 'tis caſy to give that | t 
turn to the affection, and repreſent all EexTHus1a$m | * / 
and religious extaſy as the product or mere effect of | j 
| EAR: t 
F Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor. : 
4 
| But the original paſſion, as appears plainly, is of an- . 
| other kind, and in effect is ſo confeſs'd by thoſe | h 
ll who are the greateſt oppoſers of religion, and who, | | 
14 as our author obſerves, have ſhewn themſelves ſuf- 
| | ficiently convinc'd, © * That altho theſe ideas of pi 
| % divinity and beauty were vain ; they were yet in | ,; 


* a manner innate, or ſuch as men were really born | f 
* to, and cou'd hardly by any means avoid.” "I 
Now as all affections have their exceſs, and re- 
quire judgment and diſcretion to moderate and go- , 
vern them; ſo this high and noble affection, which | 
| raiſes man to action, and is his guide in buſineſs as 
þ well as pleaſure, requires a ſteady rein and ſtrict 
hand over it. All worali/ts, worthy of any name, 
have recogniz'd the paſſion; tho among theſe the | be. 
1 wiſeſt have preſcrib'd reſtraint, preſs'd moderation, tal 
| and to all TYro's in philoſophy forbid the forward 
e of admiration, rapture, or extaſy, even in the 
ſubjects they eltcem'd the highieſt, and molt 4. 
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vine. 


* philoſophy and knowledg, depend chiefly on this 
turn of temper : yet were they well appriz'd, withal, 
that in the progreſs of this ſtudy, as well as in the 
affairs of life, the florid ideas and exalted fancy of 
this kind became the fuel of many incendiary paſſi- 
ons; and that, in religious concerns particularly, the 
habit of admiration and contemplative delight, wou'd, 
by over-indulgence, too eaſily mount into high a- 
naticiſm, or degenerate into abject ſperſtition. 
Uros the whole therefore, according to our au- 
thor, ENTHUSIASM is, in it-ſelf, a very natural 


ſoneſt paſſion; and has properly nothing for its ob- 


jc& but what is + god and honef?, Tis apt indeed, 
he confeſſes, to run aſtray. And by modern exam- 
ple we know, perhaps yet better than by antient, 
that, in religion, the ENTHUS1A$SM Which works 
by lode, is ſubject to many ſtrange irregularitys; and 
that which works by fear, to many monſtrous and 
horrible ſuperſtitions. My/ticks and fanaticks are 
known to abound as well in our reform'd, as in the 
Romiſh churches. The pretended floods of grace 
poured into the boſoms of the guzeti/ts, pieti/ts, and 
thole who favour the extatick way of devotion, raiſe 
ſuch tranſports as by their own proſelytes are con- 
feſs d to have ſomething ſtrangely agreeable, and in 
common with what ordinary lovers are us'd to feel. 
And it has been remark'd by many, that the e 
ſaints have been the greateſt improvers of this % 
part of religion, What truth there may be in the 
rclated operations of this pretended grace and am- 
rous zeal, or in the accounts of what has uſually paſt 
between the /aints of each ſex, in theſe devout ex- 


taſys, I ſhall leave the reader to examine: ſuppoſing 


* So the Stagirite : Ac yap ro Favwuateav d avifurauy 
dr ift nptavlo prxoropiiy, Metaph, lib, 1. Cap. 2. 
Sce below, p. 139. in the notes, 

t To x R & . 
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They knew very well, that the firſt motion, Ch. 1. 
appetite, and ardour of the youth in general towards 
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MisCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. he will find credible accounts, ſufficient to convince 
him of the dangerous progreſs of ExXTHUSIASM in 


this amorous /izeage. 

THERE arc many branches indeed more vulgar, as 
that of FEAR, MELANCHOLY, CONSTERNATION, 
SUSPICION, DESPAIR, And when the paſſion turns 
more towards the aſtoniſhing and /rightful, than the 
ainiable and delightful ide, it creates rather what we 
call 8UrERST1TION than ENTHUSIASM. I mult 


confeſs withal, that what we commonly (tile zeal in 
matters of religion, is ſeldom without a mixture of 


both theſe extravagancys. The extatick motions of 
{ve and admiration, are ſeldom unaccompany'd with 
the horrours and conſternations of a lower ſort of de- 
yotion. Theſe paroxiſms of zeal are in reality as 
the hot and cold fits of an ague, and depend on the 
different and occaſional v/eavs or aſpects of the Divi- 
NITY ; according as the worſhipper is“ guided from 
without, or affected from within, by his particular 


conſtitution, Seldom are thoſe a/þe@&s fo determi- | 


nate and ſix d, as to excite conſtantly one and the 
fame ſpirit of devotion. In religions therefore, 
which hold moſt of Ive, there is generally room left 
tor terrours of the deepeſt kind. Nor is there any 
religion ſo diabolical, as, in its repreſentation of D1- 
VINITY, to leave no room for admiration and e- 
fteem. Whatever perſ9nage or ſpedter of Divinity 
rs worſhip'd; a certain eem and love is generally 
affected by his worſhippers. Or if in the devotion 
paid him, there be in truth ne real or abſolute e- 
fleem ; there is however a certain aſtoniſhing delight 
or raviſhment excited. | 
Tris paſhon is experienc'd, in common, by e- 
very worſhipper of the zealot-kind. The motion 
whea un guided, and left wholly to i-ſelf, is in its 
nature turbulent and incentive. It disjoints the na- 
tural frame, and relaxes the ordinary tone or tenor 
of the mind. In this diſpoſition the reins ate let 


Infra, page 91. 
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looſe to all paſſion which ariſes : and he mind, as Ch. 1. 
far as it is able to act or think in ſuch a ſtate, ap- Cw 


proves the riot, and juſtifies the wild effects, by the 
ſuppos'd ſacredneſs of the cauſe. Every dream and 
frenzy is made 1NSPIRATION j every affection, 
ZEAL. And in this perſuaſion the zealots, no long- 
er ſelf-govern'd, but ſet adrift to the wide ſea of 
paſſion, can in one and the ſame ſpirit of devotion, 
exert the oppoſite paſhons of love and hatred; unite 
affectionately, and 4 hor furioully ; curle, bleſs, ſing, 
mourn, exult, tremble, careſs, aſſaſſinate, inf and 


ſuffer * MARTYRDOM, With a thouſand other the 


molt vehement efforts of variable and contrary affec- 
tion, 


THE common heather religion, eſpecially in its 


latter age, when adorn'd with the molt beautiful tem- 


ples, and render'd more illuſtrious by the munificence 
of the Roman ſenate and ſucceeding emperors, ran 


* A paſſage of hiſtory comes to my mind, as it is cit- 
ed by an eminent divire of our own church, with regard 
to that ſpirit of MaRTYRDOM which furniſhes, it ſeems, 
ſuch ſolid matter for the opinion and faith of many zea- 
lots. The ſtory, in the words of our divine, and with his 
own reflections on it, is as follows; ** Two Franciſcans 
offcer'd themſelves to the fire to prove Savarerola to be 
a heretick. But a certain Jacebine offer'd himſelf to the 
fire to prove that Savanerola had true revelations, and 
was no heretick. In the mean time Savanzrola preach'd; 
but made no ſuch confident offer, nor durſt he venture 
at that new kind of fire-ordeal. And put caſe, all four 
had paſs'd thro the fire, and died in the flames; what 
wou'd that have prov'd? Had he been a heretick, or no 


heretick, the more, or the leſs, for the confidence of 
theſe zealous idiots? 


If we mark it, a great many ar- 
guments whereon many ſects rely, are no better proba- 
tion than this comes to.” Biſhop Taylor, in his dedica- 
tory diſcourſe, before his Liberty of Prophe/zing, See Let- 
ter of Enthuſiaſm, VOL. I. p. 18, &e. 
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Miſc. 2. wholly into pomp, and was ſupported chiefly by 
dat fort of ENT HUS As M, which is raiſed from the 


* external objects of grandure, majeſty, and what 
we call auguſt, On the other fide, the EGyeTian 
and SYRIAN religions, which lay more in myſtery 
and conceal'd rites; having leſs dependence on the 
magiſtrate, and leſs of that decorum of art, polite- 
neſs, and magnificence, ran into a more prufillani- 
mous, frivolous, and mean kind of 8UrERSTIiTION; 
The obſervation of days, the forbearance of meats, 
* and the contention about traditions, ſeniority of 


% Jaws, and + priority of god/hips.” 


© Summus utringue 
Inde furor vulgo, quod Numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus, quum ſolos credat habendos 


Eſe Deos, quos ipſe colit. 


His rok, Withal, informs us of a certain eſta- 
bliſhment in EGyeT which was very extraordinary, 
and muſt needs have had a very uncommon effect; 
no way advantageous to that nation in particular, or 
to the general ſociety of mankind, We know very 
well that nothing is more injurious to the police, or 
municipal conſtitution of any city or colony, than the 
forcing of a particular trade. Nothing more dange- 
rous than the over-peopling any manufacture, or mul- 
tiplying the traders, or dealers, of whatever vocati- 
on, beyond their natural proportion, and the public 
demand, Now it happen'd of old, in this mother- 
land of ſuperſtition, þ that the ſons of certain artiſts 
were by law oblig'd always to follow the ſame cal- 
ling with their fathers. Thus the ſon of a prie/t was 


* Inf. p. 64, 65. Juvenal. Sat. 15. ver. 35. 
See VoL. II. p. 281. 282. 

| Ex. 3 A. ſuxſiov tr yevec. Kal rurov, 6. uu, Jette, 
0: 7, MAX xexatarat.--- Ov uro. 6s ri xv Na- 
abet den, RANK TH ts WOAEWOV EXKOXEYTE A, wal 
Ward WaTp's txdexouevor. Her dot. I. 2. ſet. 16:4. 

„IAT 5 tn d&g txafu Tov Otty, GANG WN - red ) 
Tis GnO0Iavy, Tru d GIS KVTIRATISAT HI: Ibid, ſet. 3). 


magiſtri (Cuvepſo , eionſnrat, Sdaox%X0%) exiſtentes. 
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always a priec/t by birth, as was the whole lineage Ch. 1. 
Nor was it a cu Lo 


after him, without interruption, 
ſtom with this nation, as with others, to have only 
* one ſingle prieſt or prieſteſs to a temple : but as the 
number of gods and temples was infinite; ſo was that 
of the prieſts. The religious foundations were with- 
out reſtriction: and to one ſingle worſhip or temple, 
as many of the holy order might be retainers, as 
cou'd raiſe a maintenance from the office. 
WHATEVER happen'd to other races or profeſſi- 
ons, that of the priz/?, in all likelihood, muſt, by 
this regulation, have propagated the moſt of any. 
'Tis a tempting circumſtance; to have ſo eaſy a ma- 
ſtery over the world; to ſubdue by wit inſtead of 
force; to practiſe on the paſſions, and triumph over 
the judgment of mankind; to influence private fami- 
lys, and publick councils ; conquer conquerors ; con- 
troul the magiſtrate himſelf, and govern without the 


* Tis 5 xp ardong os rp wipn Siypnuivngs, Kc. Cum 
tota regio in tres partes diviſa ſit, primam ſibi portionem ven- 
dicat ordo ſacerdotum, magna apud indigenas auttoritate pullens, 
tum ob pietatem in Deos, tum quod multam ex eruditione ſcien- 
tram ejuſmodi homines afferunt. Ex reditibus autem ſuis cuntta 
per Aigyptum ſacrificia procurant, miniſtros alunt ; & propriis 
commoditatibus ancillantur, Ta&is iSiais xpeicis xopnyioiv. Non 
enim (Ægyptii) exiſtimant fas eſſe Deorum bonores mutari, ſed 
ſemper ab eiſdem eodem ritu peragi, neque eos neceſſariorum copia 
deſtitui qui in commune omnibus conſulunt. Tn univerſum nam- 
que de maximis rebus conſulentes, indeſinenter regi praeſto ſunt, 
in nonnullis tanguam participes imperii, in aliis regis duces & 
Ex aj- 
trilogis quogue & ſacrorum inſped ione, futura praedicunt, at- 
que e facrorum librorum ſeripti res geſtas cum utilitate conjune- 
tas praelegunt. Non enim, ut apud Graecos, unus tantummoda 
vir, aut fmina una ſacerdotio fungitur, ſed complures ſacri- 
cia & honores Deum obeuntes, liberis ſuis eandem vitae ra- 


lionen quaſi per manus traduut. Hi autem cunctis oneribus 


nt immunes, & primos poſt regem honucris & poteſtatis gras 
Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 66. 


5 obtinent, 
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Miſc, 2. envy which attends all other government or ſuperio- ® 
Www rity, No wonder if ſuch a profeſſion was apt to mul- 4 


tiply : eſpecially when we conſider the caly living f 
and ſecurity of the pro/e/ors, their exemption from q 
all labour, and hazard; the ſuppos'd ſacredneſs of! F 
their character; and their free poſſeſſion of avealth,) 8 
grandure, eftates, and women, 14 


THERE was no need to inveſt ſuch 4 Led as this, q 
with rich lands and ampie territorys, as it hap- 
pen d in EGyeT. The generation or tribe being 
once ſet apart as ſacred, wou'd, without further en- 
couragement, be able, no doubt, in proceſs of time, 4 
to ci{tabliſh themſelves a plentiful and growing fund, 
or rcligious /and-bant, Twas a ſufhcient N 
5 have had only that /ngle privilege from U be“ law; 

That they might retain what they cou'd get; and 
« that it might be lawful for their order to receire 
« ſach eſtates by voluntary contribution, as cou'l 


* 


ni 
« never afterwards be converted to other uſes,” bs 
Now if beſides the method of propagation þ by de nf 


ſcent, other methods of increaſe were allow'd in thi 
order of men; if volunteers were alſo admitted af ® 
pleaſure, without any ſtint or confinement to a cer - 
tain number; *tis not difficult to imagine how enor- 
mous the growth wou'd be of ſuch a ſcience or pro- 
feſſion, thus recogniz'd by the magi/trate, thus in- 
veſted with /ands and power, and thus entitled ig 
whatever extent of riches or poſſeſſion cou'd be acy- 
quir'd by practice and influence over the ſuperſtitiouf f. 
part of mankind, E 
THERE were, beſides, in Err ſome natur ,, 
cauſes of ſuperſtition, beyond thoſe which were comp 4 
mon to other regions. This nation might well aboung 
in prodigys, when even their country and /i it-{elif 
was a kind of prodigy in nature. Their folitary id 
life, whilſt ſhut up in their houſes by the regular in 
undations of the NiLE ; the unwholeſom vapou'y 
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ariſing from the new mud, and ſlimy relicts of they . 


river, expos'd to the hot ſuns; their various metry. 


ca 


5 Infra, pag. 56. 
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ors and phenomena ; with the long vacancy they had Ch, x 


wi to obſerre and comment on them; the neceſſity, with⸗ Lu 
Fra al, which, on the account of their navigation, and the 10 
Sh meaſure of their yearly drounded lands, compel'd | 
eit them to promote ſtudys of a/{ronomy and other /cien- t 
2½% $49» of which their prieſthood cou'd make good ad- | 
vantages: all theſe may be reckon'd perhaps, as 
this, > rage cauſes of the immenſe growth of ſuper- | 
ban. Kition. and the enormous increaſe of the prieſthood 
beine in chis fertile land. 
FEY TwiLL, however, as I conceive, be found un- 
er en- N : 1 
aue queſtionably true, according to political arithmetick, 
fond 1 every nation whatſoever; „That the quantity of 
ae SUPERSTITION (if I may ſo ſpeak) will, in pro- 
w. eee anſwer the number of pricits, di- | 
13 and, oct * 22 prophets, or ſuch who gain 1 
cen. thood, or receive advantages by offici- N 
_ Aing in religious affairs.” For if theſe dealers are | 
57 numerous, they will force a trade. And as the libe- 
bs * ral hand of the magiſtrate can eaſily raiſe ſwarms of 
in thi this kind where they are already but in a moderate 
red al Proportion; ſo where, thro any other cauſe, the 
Ng number of theſe increaſing {till, by degrees, is ſuffer- it 
1 cd to grow beyond a certain meaſure, they will ſoon | 
or oi raiſe ſuch a ferment in mens minds, as will at leaſt 
3 compel the magiſtrate, however ſenſible of the griev- 
RTE other be cautious in proceeding to 4 reform. 
hs WW E may obſerve in other neceſſary profeſſions, 
room Ne d on the infirmitys and defects of mankind (as | 
e in /aw and phy/ick) © That with the ff 
datum * HP from the bounty or beneficence of the l 
«coal; Te, the number of the profeſſors and the 
abounf 4e 20 ject-· matter of the profeſſion is found over and 
el ore increaſing.” New difficultys are ſtarted: 
tary id oy gets of contention : deeds and inſtruments 
zular in ws ref more numerous and prolix : hypotheſes, l 
vapouÞ, l — ee more various, and the materia 8 
of chel nore extenſive and abundant. What, in pro- i 
5 cels of time, mult therefore naturally have happen'd j 
in the caſe of religion, among the EGyPTIANS, may ö 


caſily be gather'd. 
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No x is it ſtrange that we ſhou'd find the * re. 
perty and power of the Egyptian prieſthood, in an. 
tient days, arrived to ſuch a height, as in a man. 
ner to have ſwallow'd up the ſtate and monarchy. 4 
worſe accident befel the Perſian crown, of which 
the hierarchy having got abſolute poſſeſſion, had once 
a fair chance for the univerſal empire. Now that the 
Perſian or Babylonian hierarchy was much after the} 
model of the Egyptian, tho different perhaps in rite 
and ceremonys, we may well judg ; not only from 
the hiſtory of the F MaGc1, but from what is record- 
ed of antient colonys ſent long before by the Egypti- / 
ans into | Chaldea and the adjacent countrys. And P 


whether the Ethiopian model was from that off © 
Ed vr, or the Egyptian from that of ETHioeia N 
(for || each nation had its pretence) we know by re- 
markable I effects, that the Ethiopian empire was} © 
once in the ſame condition: the ſtate having been] *" 
wholly ſwallow'd in the exorbitant power of their 2 
landed hierarchy. So true it is, That dune 
C 


* Which was one third, P 5 Th "IEIN, Kc. Sf ©" 
cam ISIS lucro etiam ſacerdotes invitare vellet ad cultus iſts; Y 
(nempe OSIRIDIS, mariti fato funtti) tertiam eis terrace par- 
tem dg Tpooodv, ad deorum miniſteria & ſacra munia, fru- 
endam donavit. Diod. Sic lib 1. A remarkable effect of 
female ſuperſtition ! See alſo the paſſage of the ſame hi- 
ſtorian, cited above, p. 33. in the notes. pu 

+ See treatiſe II. viz. Senftes Communis, VO I.. I. p. 58, Ke. 


Herodotus gives us the hiſtory at length in his third bock. th 
4 Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 17, & 73. " 
Herodot. Euterpe ; & Diod. Sic. lib. 3. A 
tt Kara rnv Mepory of xt TH; Tov Otay Frpartiag Te x wif... 

pa; Srarpibovrets teptic, &c. Qui in Meroe (uròe. & tnſula "wa 


Pri maria Fihinpum) Deorum cultus & honores adminiſtrant ſa- Kit 
cerdotes. (ordo aut e hic maxima pollet auttoritate) quandocums 
que ipſis in mentem venerit, miſſo ad regem nuncio, vita ſe i- 
lum abdicare jubent. Oraculis enim Deorum hoc edici : nec fas 

eſſe ab ullo mortalium, quod Dii immortales juſſerint, contemni. þ, 
so much for their kings. For as to ſubjects, the man: Jess 


ner was related a little before, Unus ex lictoribus ad rcun 
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« muſt naturally follow pr-perty.” Nor is it poſſible, Ch. t. 
as I conceive, for any ſtate or monarchy to withſtand Cr 


the encroachments of a growing hicrarchy, founded 
on the edel of theſe Egyptian and 4/ratick prieſt- 
hoods, No $UPERSTITION will ever be wanting 
among the ignorant and vulgar, whillt the able and 
crafty have power to gain inheritances and poſſeſhons 
by working on this human weakneſs, This is a fund 
which, by theſe allowances, will prove inexhauſtible. 
New modes of worſhip, new miracles, new heroes, 
ſaints, divinitys (which ſerve as new occaſions for 
ſacred DoxaTivEs) will be eaſily ſupply'd on the 
part of the religious orders ; whillt the civil magiſtrate 
authorizes the accumulative pOoN AT ION, and neither 
reſtrains the 2umber or p9ſeſ/ions of the ſacred body, 

We find, withal, that in the early days of this 
antient prze/ty nation of whom we have been ſpeak- 
ing, twas thought expedient alſo, for the increaſe 
of devotion, to enlarge their H tem of Deity; and 
either by my/tical genealogy, conſecration, or cangni- 
zation, to multiply their reveal 'd objects of worſhip, 
and raiſe new per /onages of DLVINITY in their reli- 
ion. They proceeded, it ſeems, in proceſs of time, to 
Increaſe the “ number of their Cds, ſo far that, at 


mittitur, ſignum mortis praeferens : quo ille viſh, domum abi- 
ens ſibi mortem conſciſcit. © This, the people of our days 
wou'd call paſſive-obedience and prieſt- craft, with a witneſs, 
But our hiſtorian proceeds — Et per ſuperiores quidem aeta- 
ks, non armis aut vi coafti, ſed merae ſuperſ/litionis va" A urig 
Tis Jaoidarwavicas faſcino, mente capti reges, ſacerdotibus mo- 
rem geſſerunt : donec ERGAMENES, JEthiopum rex (Pro- 
LoM£0 ſecundo rerum potiente) Graecorum diſciplinae & 
Pilaſophiae particeps, mandata illa primus adſpernari auſus 
fuit. Nam hic ani, gui regem deceret, ſumpio, cum militum 
Manu in locum inacceſſum, ubi aurium fuit templum At hiopum, 


vita ſe ib 


nec fas 
contemni. 
the man- 
5 ad reum 


roſectus : omnes illos ſacriſicias jugulavit, & abolito more 
22 . . — . . * . 2 
ino, ſacra pro arbitrio ſus inſtaravit. Diod. Sic. lib. 3. 
* 2 1 , p „ . . 1 . P . 
5 J Kuro Acſugri, bre sgi Trax XIX & MUPIE £6 
Auzo H AU,, ET TE ©% TAY OKTY Ftav i Jude 
9% eyevovro. Herodot. lib. 2. ſet. 43. 
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Miſc. 2. laſt, they became in a manner numberleſs. What 
odd ſhapes, ſpecies, and forms of deity were in latter 


MisCELLANEOUS 


times exhibited, is well known. Scarce an animal 
or Slant but was adopted into ſome ſhare of divinity, 


* ſauctas gentes, quibus hac naſcuntur in hortis 
Numina ! 


No wonder if by a nation ſo abounding in religi-f 
ous ordert, ſpiritual conqueſts were ſought in foreign 
countrys, + colonys led abroad, and miſhonarys de- 
tach'd, on expeditions, in this proſperous ſervice, 
"Twas thus a zea/ct-people, influenc'd of old by theirſ 

very region and climate, and who thro a long trad 
of time, under a peculiar policy, had been rais'd both 
by art and nature to an immenſe growth in religious 
{cicnce and myſtery ; came by degrees to ſprcad thei 
variety of rites and ceremonys, their diſtinguiſhing 
marks of ſeparate worſhips and ſecret communitys, J 
thro the diſtant world; but chiefly thro their neigh 
bouring and dependent countrys. 

We underſtand from hiſtory, that even when the 
EcyPT1aN late was lcaſt powerful in arms, it was 
ſtill reſpected for its religian and wy/terys. It drev 
ſtrangers from all parts to behold its wonders. And 
the fertility of its ſoil forc'd the adjacent people, and 
wandring nations who liv'd diſpers'd in ſingle tribes, 


-. Fo ws + „ — 1 f— — PREY 


to viſit them, court their alliance, and ſollicit Je 


trade and commerce with them, on whatſoever terms 7 
The ſtrangers, no doubt, might well receive relig} 4 
ous rites and doArines from thoſe, to whom they g! 


ow'd their anaintenance and bread. & 
1 
® Juvenaſ. Sat 15. ver. 10. 'A 


T 0: 5 8 Advarion, &. /Egyptii plurimas colonias 7 
AE,rypio in orbem terrarum diſſeminatas fuiſſe dicunt. In BY er 
bylonem colones deduxit Belus qui Neptuni & Libyae filius 1 
betur : & poſita ad Euphratem ſede, iuſtituit ſacerdotes ad u. 
ren FNgrplisruni exemplas impenſis & oneribus pubiicis, Ct 
Bulylouii vocaut Chaldacos, qui, exemplo ſucerdatun & PH 
cori. aſtrulggarumque in Agypte, o ſer vant ſtellas. Diva 
Sic. lib. 1. p. 17. Ibid. p. 13. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


this compliance on the ſame account, He apply'd 
in the ſame manner to the EGyeTiAN court, He 
was at firſt well receiv'd, and handſomly preſented ; 
but afterwards ill us'd, and out of favour with the 
prince ; yet ſuffered to depart the kingdom, and re- 
tire with his effects; without any attempt of recalling 
him again by force, as it happen'd in the caſe of his 
polterity, Tis certain, that if this holy patri- 
arch, who firſt inſtituted the ſacred rite ot c- 
ciſian within his own family or tribe, had no regard 
to any policy or religion of the EGyyTiaxs; yet 
he had formerly been a gueſt and inhabitant in EG yer 
(where + hiſtorians mention this to have been a nati- 
onal rite ;) long ꝓ e' er he had recciv'd any divine no- 
tice or revelation, concerning this affair. Nor was it 
in religion merely that this reverend gueſt was ſaid 
to have deriv'd knowledg and learning from the E- 
GYPTIANS, Twas from this parent- country of oc— 


* Gen. cap. xii. ver. 10, Cc. 

T Abramus, quando Kg vptum ingreſſus eſt, nondum cir- 
cumciſas erat, neque per annos amplius vig iuti poſt reditum. — 
Illus poſteri circumciſi ſunt, & ante intraitum, & dum in - 
Opto commorat: ſunt: poſt exitum vero non ſunt eircumciſt, 
quamdiu vixit Moſes.-— Fecit itaque Joſue cultros lapideos, 
& circumcidit filios Iſrael in colle praeputioram. Factum 
Deus ratum habuit, dixitque, hodie &p5iney Tr Gvadic wy 
Autry ap" vuoy, abſtuli opprobriam Agypti a vobis. 
Tam Mgyptiis quam Judaeis opprobreo 
erant incircumciſt. — Apud Fgyptios circumcidendi ritus ve— 
tuſtiſſinus fuit, & &πτ &p ab ipſo initio inflitutus. 1M 
nullorum aliorum hominum inſtitutis uti volunt. Herodot. 
Ta & N x0 iv x08 ws EYEvOYTO, 
W\yv Goo d xd Turo tpuatov. *AtyuATO Y TotpITKAVOYT Hts 
Herod. lib. 2. cap. 36. Marſbami Chronicus Canon, p. 22. 

Gen. cap. xvii, 
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BrroRE the time that IsRAEL was conſtrain'd to Ch. 1. 
go down to EGV r, and ſue for maintenance to thefe Lyww 
powerful dynaftys or low-land Gates, the holy patri- 
arch * ABRAHAM himſelf had been neceſſitated to 


r 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſe. 2. cult ſciences, that he was preſum'd, together with o- 


Wa ther wiſdom, to have learnt that of judicial aſtro- 


{gy ; as his ſucceſſors did afterwards other prophe- 
tical and miraculous arts, proper to the Mad, or 
prie/i-hood of this land. 

OxE cannot indeed but obſerve, in after times, the 
ſtrange adherence and ſervile dependency of the 
whole HEBREW race on the EGYPTIAN nation. It 
appears that tho they were of old abus'd in the per- 
ſon of their grand patriarch ; tho afterwards held in 
bondage, and treated as the moſt abject ſlaves; tho 
twice expel'd, or neceſſitated to ſave themſelves by 
flight, out of this oppreſhve region ; yet in the very 
in{tant of their laſt retreat, whilſt they were yet on 
their march, conducted by viſible Divinity, ſupply'd 
and fed from heaven, and ſupported by continual mi- 
racles; they notwithſtanding inclin'd ſo ſtrongly to 
the Wanders, the religion, rites, diet, cuſtoms, laus 
and conſtitutions of their tyrannical maſters, that it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty they cou'd be with-held 
from ꝗ returning again into the ſame ſubjection. Nor 


* Julius Firmicus, apud Marſhamum, p. 452, 453. 

+ It can ſcarce be ſaid in reality, from what appears in 
holy writ, that their retreat was voluntary. And for the 
:iſtorians of other nations, they have preſum'd to aſſert 
that this people was actually expel'd EGyPpT on account 
of their leproſy; to which the J7ewiſh laws appear to have 
ſ'» great a reference. Thus TaciTus: Plurimi auctores 
conſentiunt, orta per Agyptum tabe, quae corpora fœdaret, re- 
gem Occhorim, adito Hammonis oraculo, remedium petentem, 
purgare regnum, & id genus hominum ut inviſum Deis, alia 
in terras avehere juſſum. Sic conquiſitum collectumgue vu 
g, —— Moſem unum monuiſſe, &e. Hiſt. lib. 5. cap. 3. 
Egyptii, quum ſcabiem & vitiliginem paterentur, reſponſo na- 
niti eum (Moſem) cum aegris, ne peſtis ad plures ſerperet, 
terminis Agypti pellunt. Dux igitur exulum faftus, ſacri 
F.3vptiorum furto abſiulit : quae repetentes armis Ar ypti, 
domum rediri tempeſtatibus compulſi ſunt. Juſtin. lib. 36. c. 2. 
Aud in Marſbam we find this remarkable citation from 
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con'd their great captains and legiſlators prevent their Ch. 


41 


1. 


* relapling perpetually into the ſame worſhip to A 


which they had been ſo long accuſtom'd. 
How far the divine providence might have indulg- 
ed the ſtubborn habit and ſtupid humour of this peo- 


ple, by giving them laws (as the f prophet ſays) 


Maneths :  Amenophin regem affefaſſe Otov ſeveo Fai JeaThY, 
wTTtp 2 es T&v Tp0 ud PpiCaomeuxorav, Deorum elſe Con- 
tempiat;rem, ficut Orum que ndam regum priorum, Cui re- 
ſponſum eſt, vr Suvicrrau de av, quod poſſet videre Deos, 
fi regionem a leproſis & immundis hominibus purgaret. Chro- 
nicus Canon, p. 52. 

Sc what is cited above (p. 52, in the notes from 
Marſham) of the Jews returning to circumciſion under Jo- 
SHUA, after a generation's intermiſſion, This being ap- 
prov'd by God, for the reaſon given, “ That it was tak- 
ing from them the reproach of the Egyptians, or what 
** render'd them odious and impious in the eyes of the 
people.“ Compare with this, the paſſage concerning 
Moses himſelf, Exod. iv. 18, 25, 26. (together with Ats 
Vil. 30, 34.) where in regard to the Egyptians, to whom 
he was now returning when fourſcore years of age, he ap- 
pears to have circumcis'd his children, and taken off this 
national reproach: ZIPPORAH his wife, nevertheleſs, re- 
proacking him with the bloodineſs of the deed ; to which 
the appears to have been a party only thro accelliy, and 
in fear rather of her husband, than of God. 

T Ezek. xx. 25. Acts xv. 10. Of theſe Egyptian inſti- 
tutions receiv'd among the Fews, fee our SPENCER. Cum 
monum quorundam antiquorum toleratio vi magna polleret, ad 
Hebhraeorum auimos Dei legi & cultui conciliandos, & d refor- 
matione Ma ſaicd invidiam omnem amoliretur ; maxime con ve- 
niebat, ut Deus ritus altquos antiguitùs uſitatos in ſacrorum 
ſugrum numerum aſſumeret, & lex d Mole data ſpeciem ali- 
quam cultus olim recepti ferrent. — Ita nempe nati factigue 
erant Iſraelitae, ex Agypto recens egreſſi, quad Deo penò ne- 
ceſſe eſſet (humanitirs loqui fas fit) rituum aliquorum veterum 
Kum iis indulgere, & illius inſtituta ad corum morem & mo- 
Nam populus erat d teneris Kgypti 

4 


— 
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Miſc. 2. which he himſelf approv'd not, 1 have no intention to 


examine. This only I pretend to infer from what 


has bcen advanc'd; “ That the manners, opinions, 
& rites and cuſtoms of the EGcyrTiaNns, had, in 
« the carlieſt times, and from generation to genera- 
« tion, ſtrongly influenc'd the HEBREW people 
& (their gueſts, and ſubjects) and had undoubtedly 
« gain'd a powerful aſcendency over their natures.” 

Ho w extravagant ſoever the multitude of the E. 
GYPTIAN ſuper/litions may appear, *tis certain that 
their doctriue and wiſdom were in high repute, ſince 
it is taken notice of in holy ſcripture, as no ſmall ad- 
vantage even toMost s himſelf, + That he had im- 


moribus aſſuetus, & in iis multorum annorum uſu confirmatus, 
-— Hebraei, non tantum Mgypti moribus aſſueti, ſed etiam 
refractarii fuerunt.—— Quemadmodum cujuſque regionts & ter- 
rat populo ſua ſunt ingenia, moreſque proprit, ita natura gen- 
tem Hebracorum, praeter caeteros orlis incolas, ingeuis moro- 
ſe, difficil, & ad infamiam nſque pertinaci, finxit. — Cum ita- 
que veteres Hebraci, moribus eſſent aſperis & efferatis ades, 
populi conditio poſtulavit, ut Deus ritus aliquos uſu veteri fir- 
matos iis concederet, & vomunnv Are TH ECUTHY &OFEvaAH 
(veCaiuoay (uti loguitur Theodoretus) cultum legalem co. 
rum infirmitati accommodatum ixſtituer it. — Hebraei f- 
perſtitioſa gens erant, & omni pene literaturd deſtituti. Juam 
alte gentiur ſuperſiitionidus immergebantur, e legivus intell;- 
gere licet, quae populo ſauguam remedia ſuperſtitious, impone- 
bantur. Contumax autem bellua ſuperſtitio, fi praeſertim ab iguo- 


rYantiae tenebris nnvam ferociam C contumaciam hau ſerit. Ta- 


cle vero credi pote ſt, Iſraelitas, nuper & ſervorum doms liverc- 
tos, artium humaniorum nudes fuiſſe, & vix quicquam ſu pra la- 
te. es atque allium Ægypti ſapuiſſe. Quando itaque Des ji" 


negutium eſſet, cum populo tam barbaro, & ſuperſtition tai 


impenſe dedito; pene neceſſe fuit, ut aliguid eorum infirmitat! 
daret,. eefque dolo quadam (non argumentis) ad ſeipſum alliceret. 
Nullum animal ſuperſtitiaſo, rudi praecipue, moroſmus eſt, aut mi 


jore arte traftandum. SPENCERUS de Leg. Hebr. Pp. 627, 


628, 629. 
1 Kat . el dy Moor TIAEH: EOODIAL AifurTian 
5. ; Jord tv Moſors 3 &v iplorss Act. Apolt. cap. vii. v. 22. 
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known, lay chiefly among their priefts and MaG1, 

* BeroRE the time that the great Hebrew legiſla- 
tor receiv'd his education among the faves ; a * He- 
brew ſlave, who came a youth into the tian 


court, had already grown ſo powerful in this kind of 


wiſdom, as to outdo the chief diviners, 2 1 as 
tors and interpreters of EGV Hr. He rais d himſelf 
to be chick miniſter to a prince, who, following his 
advice, obtain'd in a manner the whole property, and 
conſequently the ab/olute dominion of that land. But 
to what height of power the eſtabliſh'd prieſthood was 
arriv'd even at that time, may be conjectur'd hence; 


% That the crows (to ſpeak in a modern ſtile) of- 


& fer'd not to meddle with the church-lands ;” and 
that in this great revolution nothing was attempted, 
ſo much as by way of purchaſe or exchange +, in 
prejudice of this /anded clergy : the prime miniſter 
himſelf having join'd his intereſt with theirs, and en- 
ter d | by marriage into their alliance. And in this 
he was follow'd by the great founder of the Hebrews- 
ſtate. For he alſo || match'd himſelf with the prieſt- 
hood of ſome of the neighbouring nations, and tra- 
ders d into EcGyer, long e'er his eſtabliſhment 
of the HesRE w religion and commonwealth. Nor 
had he perfected his el, till he conſulted the fo- 
teign prieſt his ““ father-in-law, to whoſe advice he 
paid ſuch remarkable deference. 


G.) Exod. cap. vii. ver. 11, & 22. 

yer. 7. (4.) Juſtin. lib. 36. cap. 2. 
* Gen. cap. xxxix, &c. Minimus getate inter fratres 

Joſeph fuit, cujus excellens ingenium veriti fratres clam in- 

rceptum peregrinis mercatoribus vendiderunt. A quibus de- 

rlatus in Ægyptum, cùm mag icas ibi artes ſolerti ingenio 

percepiſſet, brevi ipſi regi percarus fuit, Juſtin. lib. 36. c. 2. 
T Gen. xlvii. ver, 22, 26. + Gen. xli. ver. 45. 
| Exod. chap. iii. ver. 1. and chap. xviii. ver. 1, Cc. 
§ Such were the Midtanites, Gen. xxxvii, ver. 28, 36. 
** Exod, xvill. ver. 17, 24. 


(3.) Ibid. cap. viii, 
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| 1 bib'd the wwi/dom of this nation ;” which, as is well Ch. 1. 


SYN 
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« emulation, prefer worſhip to worſhip, faith no 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUT TO reſume the ſubje& of our ſpeculation, 
concerning the wide diffuſion of the prieſtly ſcience 
or function; it appears from what has been ſaid, tha 
notwithſtanding the EG yPT1AN prieſthood was, by an- 
tient eſtabliſhment, hereditary ; the ſkill of divining, 
foothfaying and magick was communicated to other 
beſides their national ſacred body; and that the aui. 
di of the Mac1c1ans, their power of vuiracle, 
their interpretation of dreams and vi/ionr, and their 
art of adminiſtring in divine affairs, were intruſte! 
even to foreigners who reſided amongſt them. 

IT appears, withal, from theſe conſiderations, hoo 0 
apt the religious profeſſion was to ſpread it- ſelf wide| * 

« 
b 


ly in this region of the world; and what effort wou! 
naturally be made by the more neceſſitous of thek 
unlimited profeſſors, towards a fortune, or maintc- 
nance, for themſelves and their ſucceſſors. 7 

Common arithmetick will, in this caſe, demos 
ſtrate to us, That as the proportion of ſo man 
« lay- men to each prieſt grew every day leſs an! 
« leſs, ſa the wants and neceſſitys of each priz} 
« muſt grow more and more.” The magi/trai 
too, who according to this EGYPTIAN regulatiof go 
had reſign'd this title or ſhare of right in ſacreſ h. 
things, cou'd no longer govern, as he pleas'd, i q- 
theſe affairs, or check the growing number of the#Þ&; 
profeſſors. The ſpiritual] generations were left i tu 
prey on others, and (like / of prey) even on then 
ſelves; when deſtitute of other capture, and confin ten 
within too narrow limits, What method, therefore 
was there left to heighten the ZEAL of worthippenſand 
and augment their /;berality, but “ to foment thefha; 


« faith; and turn the ſpirit of EnNTHUS1AasM to tl 
« fide of ſacred %9rrour, religious antipathy, al 
« mutual diſcord between worſhippers ?” 

THvs provinces and nations were divided by ti 
molt contrary rites and cuſtoms which cou'd be d * 
vis d, in order to create the ſtrongeſt aver/1072 pc 
ſible between creatures of a like ſpecies. For wie 
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REFLECTIONS. 


continues ſtill, as it began, without provocation or 
voluntary offence, The preſum'd misbeliever and 


$aſphemer, as one rejected and abhor'd of Gov, is, 


through a pious imitation, abhor'd by the adver/e 
worſhipper, whoſe enmity mult naturally increaſe as 
his religious zeal increaſes, 

Fon hence the oppoſition roſe of temple againſt 
temple, proſelyte againſt proſelyte. The molt zea- 
Jous worſhip of ne GoD, was belt expreſs'd (as they 
concciv'd) by the open defiance of another. Six- 
Lames and 1itles of Divinity paſs'd as watch- 
gv5rds, He who had not the s ymBOoL, nor cou'd 
give the word, receiv'd the knock, 


Down with him! kill him! merit heaven thereby; 


As our“ Poet has it, in his American tragedy, 
Nor did f Ph1LO$SOPHY, when introduc'd into 
religion, extinguith, but rather inflame this zea/: as 
de may ſhew perhaps in our ſollowing chapter more 
articularly ; if we return again, as is likely, to this 
Bice. For this, we perccive, 1s of a kind apt e- 


gough to grow upon our hands, We ſhall here, 


Hercfore, obſerve only what is obvious to every ſtu- 
E in ſacred antiquitys, that from the contentious 
arning and ſophiſtry of the antient ſchools (when 
rue ſcience, philoſophy, and arts were already deep 
their ꝓ decline) religious problems of a like con- 
dentious form ſprang up; and certain dos@rinal tefts 
vere fram'd, by which religious partys were ingag'd 
and liſted againſt one another, with more animoſity 
han 1n any other cauſe or quarrel had been ever 
nown, Thus religious maſſacres began, and were 
arry'd on; temples were demoliſh'd ; holy utenſils 
troy'd ; the ſacred pomp trodden under-foot, in- 


bited; and the inſulters in their turn expos'd to the 
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* Dryden, Indian Emperor, A 5. Scene x. 
T Infra, p. 58. | Vol. . „ e . 


For Wie notes. And Infra, p. 56, 57, 58, Kc. 
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other animoſities are allay'd, and anger of the Ch. 1. 
derceſt kind appeas'd, the religious hatred, we find, Cw 
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Miſc. 2. ſame treatment, in their perſons as well as in their 
Www worlip, Thus madneſs and confuſron were brought 


MiscCELLANEOUS 


upon the world, like that of AOS, which the Poet 
miraculouſly deſcribes in the mouth of his mad ers: 


when even in celeſtial places, diſorder and blindneſ; 
reign'd : No dawn of light; 


* % No glimpſe or ſtarry ſpark, 
« But Gods met Gods, and juſiled in the dark,” 


G HAF. H. 


Judgment of divines and grave authors concern. 
ing enthuſiaſm. — Refleions wp {cepciciin, 
— 4 ſceptich-chriſtian, — Judgment of the 
znfpir'd concerning their en inſpirations, — 
Knowledg and belief. — Hiſtory of religim 
reſum'd. — ZEAL offenſive and defen/rue.—- 
A church in danger, — Perſecution. — Pali 
cy of the church of Rome, 


HAT I had to remark, of my own, concern- 

ing ENTHUSIASM, 1 have thus diſpatch'd; 

what others have remark'd on the {ame ſubject, | 

may, as an apo/ogi/t to another author, be allow'l 

to cite; eſpecially if I take notice only of what hi: 

been dropt very naturally by ſome of «our moſt ap- 
prov'd authors, and ablelt divines. 

IT has been thought an odd kind of temerity, in 
our author, to aſſert, + © That even ArHEISs M It 
« ſelf was not wholly exempt from enthuſraſm ; That 
te there have been in reality enthu/raſtical atheilts; 
* and that even the ſpirit of -zartyrd9z cou'd, upon 
« occaſion, exert it-ſelf as well in his cauſe, as ut 
« any other.“ Now, beſides, what has been intimat 


ed in the preceeding chapter, and what in fact ma 


* Orpipus of Dryden and Lee. 
Þ Viz, In his letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, VOI. I. 


REFLECTIONS. 


glu an * excellent and learned divine of higheſt au- 
"vet thority at home, and fame abroad ; who after hav- 
0: jog deſcrib'd an enthufiaſtical atheiſt, and one athe- 
nel; icalh inſpir'd, ſays of this very ſort of men, 

That they are f/anaticks too; however that word 
« ſeem to have a more peculiar reſpeR to ſomething 
. „Va Deity : all atheiſts being that b/ind God- 
& deſs NATURE'S fanaticks. 

AND again: © All atheiſts (ſays he) are poſſeſs'd 
te with a certain kind of madneſs, that may be call'd 
„ | preumatophobia, that makes them have an irra- 
tional but deſperate abhorrence from ſpirits or in- 
ln % corporeal ſubſtances; they being acted alſo, at 
/ the the fame time, with an hylomania, whereby they 


.I“ madly dote upon matter, and devoutly worſhip 
ici © it, as the only NUMEN,” 
1 * Dr. CudwoRTH's Intellectual Syſtem, p. 134. 
Poli. The good Doctor makes uſe, here, of a ſtroke of rail- 
lery againſt the over-frighted anti-ſuperſtitions gentlemen, 
nich whom our author reaſons at large in his ſecond trea— 
nNcernE tiſe (viz. VOL. I. p. 58, 59, and 60, 6r, &c.) 'Tis in- 
ch'd:Þ dced the nature of fear, as of all other paſſions, when ex- 
ject, IN ceſſive, to defeat its own end, and prevent us in the exe» 
Howe eution of what we naturally propoſe to our- ſelves as our ad- 
at has vantage. SUPERSTITION it ſelf is but a certain kind of 
f(t ap fear: which poſſeſſing us ſtrongly with the apprehended wrath 


: Jer diſpleaſure of divine Powers, hinders us from judging 
ITY, Msbat thoſe Powers are in themſelves, or what conduct of 
[SM n- cours may, with beſt reaſon, be thought ſutable to ſuch 
; That bighly rational and ſuperiour natures. Now if from the 
heiſts experience of many groſs deluſions of a ſuperſtitious kind, 
d, upeaſ te courſe of this fear begins to turn; 'tis natural for it 
2» as ito run, with equal violence, a contrary way. The ex- 
NUMAar eme paſſion for religious objects paſſes into an averſion. 
act maſf And a certain horrour and dread of impoſture cauſes as 
great a diſturbance as even impoſture it-ſelf had done be- 
wore, In ſuch a ſituation as this, the mind may calily be 


ol. I, 
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| be demonſtrated from the examples of Vanxros Ch. 2. 
dein] and other martyrs of a like principle, we may hear LI 
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M1$SCELLANEOUS 


WHAT the power of =xTACY 1s, whether thy 
melancholy, wine, lope, or other natural cauſes, an. 
other learned “ divine of our church, in a diſcout{ 
upon enthuſiaſm, ſets forth: bringing an examy| 
from AR1STOTLE, „of a Syracuſean poet, wh 
&« never verſify'd ſo well, as when he was zz his d 
« ſtracted fits.” But as to poets in general, com. 
par'd with the religious enthuſraſts, he ſays : Ther! 
is this difference; * That a poet is an enthuſiaſt | 
« jeſt: and an enthufra/t is a poet in good earneſt,” 

« *T1s a ſtrong temptation + (ſays the Doctot 
« with a melancholift, when he feels a ſtorm of 4: 
« wvotion and zeal come upon him /ike a mighty wind; 
« his hcart being full of affection, his head pregnan 
« with clear and ſenſible - repreſentations, and hi; 
* mouth flowing and ſtreaming with fit and power ; 
« ful expreſſions, ſuch as wou'd aſtoniſh an ordina 4 
e auditory; tis, I ſay, a ſhreud temptation to him] / 
* to think it the very Spirit of God that then move fe 
„ ſupernaturally in him; when as all that exceſs oþ 


«> do © mos. a 


blinded; as well in one reſpect, as in the other. III 
plain, both theſe diſorders carry ſomething with ther A 
which diſcovers us to be in ſome manner beſide our reaſo el 
and out of the right uſe of judgment and underſtandin:Þ} a / 
For how can we be ſaid to intruſt or ꝝſe our reaſon, if . A 
any caſe we fear to be convinc'd? How are we maſter 2 
of our ſelves, when we have acquir'd the habit of bringin; 
horrour, averſion, favour, fondneſs, or any other temp“ 
than that of mere indifference and impartiality, into th} ** 
judgment of opinions, and ſearch of truth ? * 
* Dr. More, ſect. 11, 19, 20. and fo on. 0 
＋ Sect. 16. 
+ It appears from hence, that in the notion which thi 
learned divine gives us of ENTHUSIASM, he comprehend 
the ſocial or popular genius of the paſſion ; agrecably wi 
what our author in his letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, (p. 118 
12, 30, 31.) has ſaid of the influence and power of ti * 
aſſembly or auditory it-ſelF, and of the communicative for || 
and rapid progreſs of this extatick fervour, once kind + 
and ſet in action. 0 
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PrrLECTIONS 


© zeal and affetion, and fluency of words, is moſt Ch. 2. 
e palpably to be refolv'd into the power of ela- 
* holy; which is a kind of natural incbriation.” 


THz learned Doctor, with much pains afterwards, 


and by help of the peripatetick philoſophy, explains 
this emthufraſtick inebriation, and thews in particu - 
lar * „How the vapours and fumes of melancholy 


„ partake of the nature of wine.” 
ONE might conjecture from hence, that the mah- 
cious oppoſers of early Chriſtianity were not unvers d 


in this philolophy ; when they ſophiſtically objected 
againſt the apparent force of the divine Spirit, ſpeak 
ing in divers languages, and attributed it © to the 
„ power of ne f wine,” 


Bur our devout and zealous Doctor ſcems to go 


yet further. For beſides what he ſays of the enthujr- 
aſtict t power of fancy in athcilts, he calls melanchg- 


ly || a pertinactous and religious complexion ; and aſ- 


Herts, * That there is not any true ſpiritual grace from 


God, but this mere natural conititution, accord- 
<« ing to the ſeveral tempers and workings of it, will 


e not only reſemble, but ſometimes ſeem to 9ut/trip,”” 


And ſpeaking of \) prophetical ENTHUSIASM, and 
eltabliſhing (as our author ** does) a legitimate and 
a ba/tard-ſort, he aſſerts and juſtifies the ++ devotional 
*FNTHUSIASM (as he calls it) 2 holy and jincere 
ſoult, and aſcribes this alſo to MELANCHOLY. 

Hz allows, That the ſoul may fink fo far into 
de phantaſms, as not to recover the uſe of her free 
* facultys.; and that this enormous {trength of - 


% gination does not only beget the belief of mad in- 


« ternal apprehenſions, but is able to aſſure us of the 
„ preſence of external objects which are nxt.” He 
adds, «That what cem and education do by de- 
#* prees, diltemper'd FANCY, may do in a ſhorter 
F time,” And ſpeaking t of exTAsYy and the 

* Se. 20, 27, 23, 26. 


+ Act 11. 13. Seck. 1. 


ect. rg. $ Sect. 30, & 57. XX VOL. I. p. 36. 
r Seck. 63: tt Sect. 28. 
o. III. E 
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Miſc. 2. power of MELANCHOLY in extatick fancys, he ſays, 
Phat what the zzuagination then puts forth, of 


M1isCELLANEOUS 


« her- ſelf, is as clear as broad day: and the pet. 
&« ception of the ſoul at leaſt as rong and vigorou;, 
& as at any time in beholding things awake.” 

FRom whence the Doctor infers, * That the 
& ſtrength of perception is no ſure ground of truth,” 

Hap any other than a reverend father of ou: 
church expreſs'd himſelf in this manner, he mul} 
have been contented perhaps to bear a ſufficient 
charge of ſcepticiſm. 

'Twas good fortune in my Lord Bacox's caſe, 


that he ſhou'd have eſcap'd being call'd an ATE, 
or a SCEPTICK, When ſpeaking in a ſolemn manner 
of the religious paſſion, the ground of $UPERSTIT1- 
ON, or ENTHUSIASM (Which he alſo terms * a pa 
21ick) he derives it from an imperfection in the cres- 
tion, make, or natural conſtitution of man. Hon 
far the author of the + /etter differs from this author 


in his opinion both of the end and foundation of this 


% NATURA RERUM omnibus viventibus indidit mctun 
„& formidinem, vitae atque eflentiac ſuae conſervatricen 
ace mala ingruentia vitantem & depellentem. Veruntz 
« men eadem natura modum tenere neſcia eſt, ſed timorr 
* bus ſalutaribus ſemper vanos & inanes admiſcet: ade 


* ut omnia (ſi intus conſpici darentur) panicis terrorivulf 


« plcniſſima ſint, praeſertim humana; & maxime omnivn 
„apud vulgum, qui ſuperſtitione (quae vere nihil aliu: 
quam panicus terror eſt) in immenſum laborat & agitz 
tur; praccipue temporibus duris, & trepidis, & adve! 
* ſis.” Franciſcus Bacon de Augment. Scient, I. 2. c. 1; 

The author of the letter, I dare ſay, wou'd have expec 
ed no quarter from his criticks, had he expreſs'd himfc! 
as this celebrated author here quoted; who, by his . 


6 


tura rerum, can mean nothing leſs than the univerfs. 1 
penſing Nature, erring blindly in the very firſt deſign, cc! 


trivance, or original frame of things; according to the © 
pinion of EFp1cuRvUus himſelf, whom this author, imm 
diatcly after, cites with praiſe. 


4 Viz. The letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, above, Vol. 
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paſkon, may appear from what has been ſaid above. 
And, in general, from what we read in the other 
ſucceeding treatiſes of our author, we may venture 
to ſay of him with aſſurance, “ That he is as little a 
© SCEPTICK (according to the vulgar ſenſe of the 


word) as he is Epicurean, or Atheiſt.” This may 


be prov d ſuſſiciently from his philoſophy : and for any 
thing higher, tis what he no-where preſumes to treat 
having forborn in particular to mention any holy y- 


/i-rys of our religion, or ſacred article of our belief. 


As for what relates to * revelation in general, 
if I miſtake not our author's meaning, he profeſſes 
ts believe, as far as is poſſible for any one who him- 
ſelf had never expericnc'd any divine communicati- 
cu, Whether by dream, viften, apparition, or other 
ſupernatural operation ; nor was ever preſent as eyC- 
witneſs of any /zga, prodigy, or miracle whatſoever, 
Many of theſc, + he obſerves, are at this day pre- 
tendedly exhibited in the world, with an endeavour 
of giving them the perfect air and exact reſemblance 
of thoſe recorded in holy writ, He ſpeaks indeed 
with contempt of the mockery of usern miracles 
and inſpiration. And as to all pretences to things of 
this kind in our pre/c/zt age; he ſeems inclin'd to 
look upon 'em as no better than mere impſture 
or delaſian. But for what is recorded of ages here- 
tofore, he ſeems to reſign his judgment, with in- 
tire condeſcenſion to his luperiors. He pretends not 
to frame any certain or pgſitive opinion of his own, 
notwithitanding his beſt ſearches into antiquity, and 
the nature of religious record and tradition: but on 
ail occaſions ſubmits molt willingly, and with full 
confidence and truſt, to the Þ opinions by [aw efta- 
bliſh'd. And if this be not ſufficient to free him 
from the reproach of scrricis u, he mult, for 
ought I ſee, be content to undergo it. 


* Infra, pag - 214. 

T Vol. I. p. 30, 31, &. And Vol. II. p. 210,211, Ke. 

Vor. I. 2. 232, 3, 4, & c. And inf. p. 73, 157, 214, 215. 
E 2 
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Miſc. 2. 
at, 


MrsCELLANEOUS 


To ſay truth, I have often wonder'd to find ſacl; 

a diſturbance rais d about the ſimple name of“ scxp- 

TICK, Tis certain that, in its original and plain ſig- 

mification, the word imports no more than barely, 

++ That (tate or frame of mind in which every one 

* remains, on every fubject of which he is 20 cer- 

** tain,” He whois certain, or preſumes to ſay % 

knows, is in that particular, whether he be miſtaken 
or in the right, a DoOGMAT1ST, Between theſe 72vs 
ſtates or ſituations of mind, there can be no medium. 
For he who ſays, That he believes for certain, or 
« is ajur d of what he believes; either ſpeaks ridi- 

culovſly, or fays in effect, That he believes /Irong- 
„ , but 7s nt ſure,” So that whoever is not cn- 
[cinus of revelation, nor has certain knmules of any 


miracle or ſign, can be no more than sc YH in, 


the caſe: and the beſt Chriſtian in the world, who 
being deſtitute of the means of certainty, depends 
only on hiſtory and tradition for his belief in theſe 
particulars, is at beſt but a /ceprick-chriſtian. He 
has no more than a micely critical + rica, faith, 
ſubject to various ſpeculations, and a thouſand di 
terent criticiſiis of languages and literature. 

Tuis he will naturally find to be the caſe, if he 
attempts to fearch into 5riginals, in order to be his 


own judg, and proceed on the bottom of 47s on 


diſcernment, and underſtanding, If, on the other 
hand, he is 29 critick, nor competently learn'd in 
theſe ORIGINALS ; 'tis plain he can have no gi. 
zal judgment of his own ; but muſt rely ſtill on the 
epinion of thoſe who have opportunity to examine 
ſuch matters, and whom he takes to be the unbias'd 
and diſintereſted judges of thefe religious narratives. 
His faith is not in antient fads or perſomt, nor in the 
antient abrit, or primitive recorders ; nor in the ſuccel- 
hire collators or conſervators of theſe records (for of 
theſe he is unable to take cognizance :) but his con- 


* Vol. II. p. 134.135, & 210, Cc. And inf. p. 215, 216. 
Þ Vor. I. p. 98, 99. And inf. p. 215, 216, 317, Cc. 
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ck dence and truſt muſt be in thoſe modern men, or y- Ch. 2. 
p< | cietys of men, to whom the publick, or he himſelf a- LN 
ig: ſcribes the judgment of theſe records, and commits 
ly, the determination of ſacred writ, and genuine ſtory, 
one LET the perſon ſcem ever fo poſitive or dogmati- 
er- cal in theſe high points of learning; he is yet in rea- 
e lity no degmatift, nor can any way free himſelf from 
ken a certain kind of $8CcEeT1c1$8M, He mult know him- 
%% ſelf (till capable of doubting : or if, for fear of it, he 
um. ſtrives to baniſh every oppoſite thought, and reſolves 
or | not ſo much as to deliberate on the caſe ; this (till 
di- will not acquit him. So far are we from being able 
to be ſure when we have a mind; that indeed we 
ce can never be thorowly /ure, but then only when we 
any} can't help it, and find of neceſſity we mult be ſo, 
in whether we will or not. Even the higheſt 71p/icit 
who faith is in reality no more than a kind of paſire 
ends 8CEPTICISM; “A reſolution to examine, recollect, 
theie} & conſider, or hear, as little as poſſible to the pre- 
Hef judice of that belief, which having once eſpous'd, 
faith, , we are ever afterwards afraid to loſe.” 
1 di-F ie I might be allow'd to imitate our author, in 
daring to touch now and then upon the charaders of 
if he gur divine art, I ſhou'd, upon this ſubject of 
be % F BtL1tr, obſerve how far and generous the great 
5 097 F Chriſtian convert, and learned Aros TLE has ſhewn 
other bimſelf in his ſacred writings, Notwithſtanding he 
n'd in N had himſelf an original teſtimony and revelation from 
orig: heaven, on which he grounded his converſion ; not- 
on the N vithſtanding he had in his own perſon the experience 
camine fot outward ¹,racles and inward communications ; he 
bias d Beondeſcended ſtill, on many occaſions, to {peak /cep- 
ative. tically, and with ſome heſitation and reſerve, as to 
in the be certainty of theſe divine exhibitions. In his ac- 
ſuccel- Nount of ſome tranſactions of this kind, himſelf being 
(for of Ie witneſs, and ſpeaking (as we may preſume) of 
us con: Wis own perſon, and proper viſion, * he ſays only 
dat“ be knew a man: whether in the body er aus 
15, 216+ 
217, UG * 2 Cor. xii. ver, 2, 3 
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MiscELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. of it, he cannot tell. But ſuch a one caught 5 
10 the third heaven, he knew formerly (he ſays) 


* above fourteen years before his then writings,” 
And when in another capacity the fame inſpir'd wii- 
ter, giving precepts to his diſciples, diltinguithes 
what * he writes by divine commiſſion from what he 
delivers as his own judgment and private gpinion, he 
condeſcends nevertheleſs to ſpeak as no way poſitive, 
or maſter of any abſolute criterion in the caſe, And 
in ſeveral ſubſequent + paſſages he expreſſes himſelf 
as under ſome kind of doubt how to judg or deter- 
mine certainly, Whether he writes by inſpiration 
or otherwiſe.” He only © thinks he has the Spi- 
« rt,” Heis not /ure,” nor wou'd have us to 
depend on him as tive or certain in a matter of 
lo nice diſcernment, 

THz holy founders and inſpir'd authors of our re- 
ligion requir'd not, it ſeems, ſo /?ri& an affent, or 
fuch imp/icit faith in behalf of their original writings 
and revelations, as latter un-inſpir'd doctors, with: 
out the help of divine teſtimony, or any miracle on 
their ſide, have requir'd in behalf of their own com- 
ments and interpretations. The earlic{t and worſt d 
hereticks, 'tis ſaid, were thoſe call'd Gno/ticks, whi 


took their name from an audacious pretence to cer 


tain tui g and comprehenſion of the greateſt ny: 
esu of faith. If the moſt dangerous ſtate of opt 
nion was this dggmatical and preſumptrous ſort; th 
ſafeſt, in all likelihood, mult be the ſceptical and modelt 


THERE is nothing more evident than that our ., 


dy RELIGION in its original conſtitution, was ſet 


far apart from all p/3/9/ophy or refin'd ſpeculation 
that it ſeem'd in a manner diametrically oppos'd 


it. A man might have been not only a ſeeptict 8 


all the controverted points of the academys, © 
ſchools of Icarning, but even a perfect ranger tos 
of this kind; aud yet compleat in his religion, faith 
and workhip. 


* 1 Cor. vii. 10, 12» ＋ 1 Cor. vii. 40. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


 AMOXG the polite heathens of the antient world, Ch. 2. 
theſe different provinces of religion and philoſophy \ wx 


were upheld, we know, without the leaſt interfering 
with cach other, If in ſome barbarous nations the 
philoſopher and prięſt were join'd in one, tis obſerv- 
able that the mylterys, whatever they were, which 
ſprang from this extraordinary conjunction, were kept 
ſecret and undivulg d. Twas ſatis faction enough to 
the prieſt-philoſopher, if the initiated party preſerv'd 
his reſpect and veneration for the tradition and wor- 
ſhip of the temple, by complying in every reſpect 


with the requiſite performances and rites of worſhip, 


No account was afterwards taken of the phil:/7phick 
faith of the proſelyte, or worſhipper. His opinions 
were left to himſelf, and he might philoſophize ac- 
cording to what foreign ſchool or ſect he fancy'd. 
Even amongſt the Fes themſelves, the SaDDucEt 
(a materialiſt, and denyer of the ſoul's immortality) 
was as well admitted as the PARISEE; who from 
the {ſchools of Py THaGoRas, PLA To, or other lat- 
ter philoſophers of GREECE, had learnt to reaſon 
upon immalerial ſubſtances, and the natural immor- 
tality of fouls. 

'T1s no aſtoniſhing reflection to obſerve how fait 


the world declin'd in * wit and ſenſe, in manhood, 


reaſon, ſcience, and in every art, when once the Ro- 
MAN empire had prevail'd, and ſpread an univerſal 
tyranny and oppreſſion over mankind, Even the 
Romans themſelves, after the early ſweets of one 
peaceful and long reign, began to groan under that 
yoke, of which they had been themſelves the im- 
poſers. How much more mult other nations, and 
mighty citys, at a far diſtance, have abhor'd this 


tyranny, and deteſted their common ſervitude under 
a people who were themſelves no better than mere 


llaves 2 
IT may be look'd upon, no doubt, as providenti- 
al, that at this time, and in theſe circumitances of 


Vo. I. p. 49, &c. And in the precceding chapter, 2. 35. 
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56 MisCELLANEOUS 


Miſc, 2. the world, there ſhou'd ariſe ſo high an expectation 

of a divine deliverer; and that from the eaſtern 
parts and confines of JuDta the opinion ſhou'd 
ſpread it-ſelf of ſuch a deliverer to come, with 
ſtrength from heaven ſufficient to break that empire, 
which no carthly power remaining cou'd be thought 
ſufficient to encounter. Nothing cou'd have better 
diſpos'd the generality of mankind, to receive the 
evangelical advice; Whillt they miſtook the news, 
as many of the ſirſt Chriſtians plainly did, and under- 
ſtood the promiſes of a ME$s1As in this temporal 
ſenſe, with reſpect to his ſecond coming, and ſudden 
reign here upon earth, 

* SUPERSTITION, in the mean while, cou'd not 
but naturally prevail, as m7ery and ignorance in- 
creas d. The Roman emperors, as they grew more 
barbarous, grew ſo much the more fuperſtitious. The 
lands and revenues, as well as the numbers of the 
heathen prieſts grew daily. And when the ſeaſon 
came, that by means of a convert-emperor, the hea- 
then + church-lands, with an increaſe of power, be- 


Vol. I. p. 90. And below, p. 64. 
+ How rich and vaſt theſe were, eſpecially in the lat- 
ter times of that empire, may be judg'd from what be- 


long'd to the ſingle order of the veſtals, and what we read 


of the revenues belonging to the temples of the Sun (as in 
the time of the monſter HELIOGABALVUS) and of other 
donations by other emperors. But what may give us yet 
a greater idea of theſe riches, is, that in the latter heatlien 
times, which grew more and more ſuperſtitious, the re- 
ſtraining laws (or ſtatutes of Mort-main) by which men 
had formerly been with-held from yiving away eſtates by 
will, or other-wiſe, to religious uſes, were repeal'd ; and 
the heathen church left, in this manner, as a bottomlcls 
gulph and devouring receptacle of land and treaſure, ** Se 
*« natus- conſulto, & conſtitutionibus principum, haeredes 
** in{lituere conceſſum eſt Apollinem Didymacum, Dianam 
«« Epheſiam, matrem Deorum,” &c.  Ulpianus poſt Cod. 
Theodoſ P. 92. apud Marſh. 
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tion! eme transfer'd to the Chriſtian clergy, *twas no Ch. 2. 
tem wonder if by {uch riches and authority they were in 
od mo ſmall meaſure mfluenc'd and corrupted ; as may 

with} be gather'd even from the accounts given us of theſe 

pire, matters by themſelves. 

uvohr} WAE x, together with this, the ch of the an- 

etter} tient * philofophers, which had been long in their 

e thel decline, came now to be diffolv'd, and their ſophi- 

eur, tick teachers became ecelchaltical inſtructers ; the 

der- un- natural union of religian and philz/opty was com- 

poral pleated, and the monſtrous product of this match ap- 

Aden! pear'd ſoon in the world. The odd exterior ſhapes. 

of deitys, temples, and holy utenſils, which by the 

d not {EGYPTIAN ſects had been formerly ſet in battel 

> is apainſt each other, were now metamorphos'd irto 

more pt:!ojophical forms and phantoms; and, like flags 

Te and banners, diſplay'd in hoſtile manner, and borne 

of the Meſtvelr, by one party againſt another, In former 

ſeaſonl times thoſe barbarous nations above-mention'd were 

e hea the ſole warriors in theſe religious cauſes 3 but now 

r, bes the whole world became engag'd: when inſtead of 

%% and crocodiles, other enfigns were erected : 
hen /5phiſtical chimera's, crabbed notions, boms- 1 
he lat ic phrafes, ſoleciſms, abſurditys, and a thous | 
hat be- Nand monſters of a /ch-/a/?ick brood, were fer on foot, 


o 
— CT 
1 . 
* r 
— OT 


de read made the ſubject of vulgar animoſity and diſpute. 
a (as inf} HERE ſirſt began that ſpirit of S which broke 
f other : 

e us yet This anſwers not amiſs to the modern practice and ex- 


beartken ſon of making our heul our heir : giving to GoD what 
been taken ſometimes with freedom enough from man- 


the re- 
] * . * * * 
conveying eſtates in ſuch a manner in this world, as 


ich men 

gates by make good intereſt of them in another. The reproach 

an the antient Satiri/? is at preſent out of doors. *Tis no 
bl 


font to religion now-a-days to compute its profits. And 
wan might well be accounted dull, who, in our preſent 
hacredel ſhou'd aſk the queſtion, Dicite, pontiſices, in ſacro quid 
| Dianam U aurum ? Perſ. Sat. 23. See below, p. 64, and 89. in 
,oft cu votes, and 63. il id. * As above, p. 45. 

N. p. 31, 35, 36, 44. And VOL. I. g. 236. in the notes, 
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Mr1SCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. out in a more raging manner than had been ery 
WY known before, and was leſs capable of temper ant 


moderation than any ſpecies, form, or mixture (| 1 
religion in the antient world. My/teries which wer 

heretofore treated with profound reſpect, and lay un. 0 
expos d to vulgar eyes, became publick and pro 3, 
tute; being enforc'd with terrours, and urg'd wit 1 
compulſion and violence, on the unfitted capacitf & 
and apprchenſions of mankind, The very 7ewihfp 35 
traditions, and cabaliſtie learning underwent this fat} 5 


That which was naturally the ſubject of r tr 
ſpeculation and inquiry, was made the neceſſary {u. 
ject of a ſtrict and abſolute aſſent, The allegzrici, 
1yth;logical account of ſacred things, was wholly 1 
3 Liberty of judgment and expoſition takaſſ g, 
way. No ground left for inquiry, ſearch, or medits 
tion. No refuge from the dognutical ſpirit let looſe F; 
Every quarter was taken up; every portion pt 54 
poſteis'd. All was redue'd to * article and proportin, 
THus a fort of philsfophical ENTHUSIASM overf gy, 
ſpread the world. And BiGoTRyY (a f ſpecics i gh. 
ſuperſtition hardly known before) took place in men tin 
affections, and arm'd 'em with a new jealouſy agad ab. 
each other. Barbarous terms and idioms were ct 
ry day introduc'd: monſtrous definitions invents 
and impos'd : new ſchemes of faith erected fronWne 
time to time; and hoſtilitys, the fierceſt imaginabl:ÞG- 
EXCrcis'd on theſe occaſions. So that the ENA 
SIASM or ZEAL, Which was uſually ſhewn by mar: 
kind in behalf of their particular worthips, and which 
for the moſt part had been hitherto de/erz/roe only 
grew now to be univerſally of the ene kind. 


* Infra, p. 226, . in the notes. Et ſupra, p. 45 
+ Let any one who conſiders diſtinctly the meaning at 
force of the word 81GoTRY, endeavour to render it! 
either of the antient languages, he will find how pecul 
a paſſion it implies ; and how different from the mere i 
ſection of enthuſiaſm or ſuperſiition, 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Ir MAY be expected of me perhaps, that being Ch. 2. 
Ell'n thus from remote antiquity to later periods, I LJ 


hou'd ſpeak on this occaſion with more than ordina- 
xy exactneſs and regularity, It may be urg'd againſt 
me, that I talk here, as at random, and withouts 
b:;k neglecting to produce my authoritys, or con- 
tinue my quotations, according to the profeſs'd ſtile 
and manner in which I began this preſent chapter. But 
as there are many greater privileges by way of variati- 
on, interruption, and digreſſion, allow'd to us wri- 
ters of MISCELLANY}; and eſpecially to ſuch as are 
6-11mentatsrs upon other authors; I ſhall be content 
to remain myſterious in this reſpect, and explain my- 
ſelf no further than by a noted /tory ; which ſeems to 
ſute our author's purpoſe, and the preſent argument. 

Tis obſervable from holy writ, that the antient 
Erxtsian worſhippers, however zealous or enthu— 
Gaſtick they appear d, had only a defenfroe kind of 
geal in behalf of their “ temple ; whenever they 
thought in earneſt, it was brought in danger. In 
the + tumult which happen'd in that city near the 
tine of the holy Apoſtle's retreat, we have a remark - 
able inſtance of what our author calls a religious pa- 


* The magnificence and beauty of that temple, is well 
&nown to all who have form'd any idea of the antient 
Grecian arts and workmanſhip. It ſeems to me to be re- 
markable in our learned and elegant apoſtle, that tho an 
enemy to this mechanical ſpirit of religion in the Er Hu- 
Maxs; yet according to his known character, he accom- 

odates himſelf to their humour, and the natural turn of 
their ENTHUSIASM ; by writing to his converts in a kind 
of architzF-ſtile, and almoſt with a perpetual alluſion to 
Milding, and to that Majeſty, order, and beauty, of which 
eir temple was a maſter- piece. "Eroixodowndeviec wt 
r Tkutrno Tov "Ar9 wv 2 TIroprl3v, zv rog Expoſouviaty & ur 
cs eig * 8 ar n dn (Cuvapmoroſumen cue 
ev aſiov KH EY & N Lads (uvorrnofowarte ds ras 
j,, TN Oe ty Tvivuart, Eph. ch. 11. ver. 20, 
21,22. And ſo ch. 1ii. ver. 15,18, &c. And ch. iv. ver. 16, 29. 
T At, Apoſt. chap, xix. ver. 23. 
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60 MisSCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. nick. As little big-ts as the people were, and as 
from any ofenfive zeal, yet when their eftabliſ, 
church came to be call'd in queſtion, we ſee in ut, 
a manner their zeal began to operate. . Al aui 
% one voice, about the ſpace of two hours, cried u 
& ſaying, Gre at is Diaxa of the Epheſians.” ©, 
the ſame time this aiſembly was ſo confus'd, th; 
Ihe greater part knew not wherefore they a 
come together ; and conſequently cou'd not underlians < 
why their church was zz any danger. But the rf * 
THUSIASM was got up, and a PANICK fear for ti < 
church had {track the multitude, It ran into a pt 
0 


pular rage or epidemical phrenzy, and was commu 
nicated (as our author || expreſſes it) © by alpct, 


* or, as it were, by contact, or ſympathy.” \ 

IT mult be confeſs'd, that there was belides thy t 
motives a ſecret ſpring which forwarded this " 
THUSIASM, For certain partys concern'd, mend 10 


craft, and ſtrictly united in intereſt, had been fecre 
ly call d together, and told, Gentlemen ! { («| / 

* Sirs!) ye know that by this mx/tery, or craft, P. 
& have our wealth. Ye fee withal and have hex 


* that not only here at EyESUs, but almoſt thr 0 
« out all As 1A, this PauL has perſuaded and ture. ] 
« away many people, by telling them, They are © 
« real Gods who are figur'd, or wrought with hand: . 
* ſo that not only this our cra/? is in danger; b 
« alſo the temple itſelf.“ ag 
NoTHING cou'd be more moderate and wilc, ng ©" 
thing more agreeable to that magilterial ſcience a W 
policy, which our author “* recommends, than th 
behaviour of the town-clerk or recorder of the citj 
as he is repreſented on this occaſion, in holy with em 
I mult confeſs indeed, he went pretty far in the M 
of this moderating art, He ventur d to aſſure te! 
an, 
+ AR. Apoſt. chap. xix. ver. 28, & 34. of 
t AR. Apoſt. ch. xix. ver. 32. | Letter of Enthug'ca 
Vo. I. p. ti. $ Ad. Apoſt. ch. xix. ver. 25, 0" 
* Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VOL. I. p. 12, &c, 7 
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REFLECTIONS. 


people, © That every one acquieſc'd in their antient 


„ worthip of the great Goddeſs, and in their tradi- CI 


«© tion of the image, which tell down from JueiTER! 
«© That theſe were facts undeniable: and that the 
e new fect neither meant the pulling down of their 
church, nor ſo much as offer'd to blaſpheme or 
« ſpeak amiſs of their Goddeſs,” 

TH1s, no doubt, was ſtretching the point ſuffi- 
ciently; as may be underſtood by the event, in after 
time. One might perhaps have ſuſpected this record- 
er to have been himſelf a diſſenter, or at lealt an ac- 
cuſiaual conſormiſt, who cou'd anſwer ſo roundly for 
the new ſect, and warrant the church in being ſecure 
of damage, and out of all danger for the future. 
Mean while the tumult was appeas'd : no harm befel 
the temple for that time. The new fect acquieſc'd 
in what had becn ſpoken on their behalf, They al- 
low'd the apology of the recorder. Accordingly 
the zeal of the heathen church, which was only - 


fenſive, gave way: and the new tcligionilts were 


proſecuted no further, 

HiTHERTO, it ſeems, the face of prrRsECUTI- 
o had not openly thewn it-ſelf in the wide world, 
'Twas ſufficient ſecurity for every man, that he gave 
no dilturbance to what was publickly eſtabliſh'd. But 
when genie Zeal came to be diſcover d in one par- 


ty, the reit became in a manner necelhtated to be 


aggreſlors in their turn. They who obſerv d, or had 
once experienced this intolerating ſpirit, cou'd no 
longer tolerate on their part *. And they who had 


* Thus the controverſy ſtood before the time of the 
emperor JULiax, when blood had been fo freely drawn, 
and crueltys ſo frequently exchang'd not only between 
Chriſtian and Heathen, but between Chriſtian and Chriſt'- 
an, after the moſt barbarous manner. What the zeal was 
of many early Chriſtians again{t the idolatty of the old 

eathen church (at that time the eſtabliſh'd one) may be 
comprehended by any perſona who is ever ſo flenderly 
Jers'd in the hiſtory of thoſe times. Nor can it be ſaid 
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Miſc. 2. once exerted it over others, cou'd expect no better 
WY quarter for themſelves, So that nothing leſs than 
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mutual extirpation became the aim and almolt open 
profeſhon of each religious ſociety, 


indeed of us moderns, that in the quality of good Chr; 
ſtians (as that character is generally underſtood) we are 
found either backward or ſcrupulous in aſſigning to perdi. 
tion ſuch wretches as we pronounce guilty cf idolatry. The 
name idolater is ſufficient excuſe for almoſt any kind of 
inſult againſt the perſon, and much more againſt the wor. 
ſhip of ſuch a miſ-believer. The very word Chriſtian is in 
common language us'd for man, in oppolition to brute. 
beaſt, without leaving ſo much as a middle place for the 
poor heathen or pagan : who, as the greateſt beaſt of the 
two, is naturally doom'd to maſſacre, and his Gods and 
temples to fracture and demoliſhment. Nor are we ma. 
ſters of this paſſion, even in our beſt humour. The French 
poet (we ſee) can with great ſucceſs, and general applauſe 
exhibit this primitive zeal even on the publick ſtage : Po. 
LYEUCTE. Ad II. Sc. 6. 


Ne perdons plus de temps, le ſacrifice eſt prẽt. 
Allons y du vray Dieu ſoutenir Pinteret, 

Allons feuler aux pits ce Foudre ridicule 

Dont arme un bois pourri ce Peuple trop credule ; 
Allons en &clairer Paveuglement fatal, 

Allons briſer ces Dieux de Pierre & de Metal: 
Abandonons nos jours a cette ardeur ccleſte, 
Faiſons triompher Dicu ; qu'il dijpsſe du reſle. 


I ſhou'd ſcarce have mention'd this, but that it came in- 
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to my mind how ill a conſtruction ſome people have endes 
vour'd to make of what our author, ſtating the caſe d 
heathen and Chriſtian perſecution, in his Letter of Entlu: 
froaſm, has ſaid concerning the emperor JUL1an, It wi 
n') more indeed than had been ſaid of that virtuous and 
gallant emperor by his greateſt enemys; even by tholt 
who (to the ſhame of Chriſtianity) boaſted of his havin 
been moſt infolently affronted on all occaſions, and evel 
treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by one of his Chriſtian ſoldier 
As for ſach authors as theſe, ſhou'd I cite them in thei 
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Ix this extremity, it might well perhaps have been Ch. 2. 
eſteem'd the happieſt wiſh for mankind, that e f 
theſe contending partys of incompatible religionilts 


proper invective ſlile and ſaint-like phraſe, they wou'd 
make no very agreeable appearance, eſpecially in miſcel- 
lauys of the kind we have here undertaken. But a letter 
of that elegant and witty Emperor, may not be improperly 
plac'd among our citations, as a pattern of his humour 
and genius, as well as of his principle and ſentiments, on 
this occaſion. JUL1aN's Epiſtles, numb. 52. 
JULIAN to the BOSTRENS. 
« T7 ſrowd have thought, indeed, that the Galilaean 
« leaders wou'd have eſtcem'd themſelves more indebied to 
" me, than to him who preceded me in the adminiſtration 
" of the empire, For in his time, many of them - ſuf= 
« fer'd exile, perſecution, and impriſonment. Multitudes 
of thoſe whom in their religion they term hereticks, 
„ were put to the ſword. Inſomuch that in Samoſata, Cy- 
zicum, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and many other 
countrys, whole towns were leverd with the earth. The 
« juſt reverſe of this has been olfſerv'd in my time, The ex- 
'* tles have been recalld, and the proſcrib'd reſtor'd to the 
„ lawful poſſes fon of their eſlates, But to that height of fu- 
ry and diſt raction are this people arriv'd, that being no long- 
er allow'd the privilege to tyrannize over one another, or 
perſecute either their own ſectarys, or the religious of the 
lawful church, they ſwell with rage, and leave no ſtone 
unturn'd, no spportunity un-imploy'd, of raiſing tumults and 
" ſedition, So little regard have they to true piety ; % lit- 
tle obedience to our laws and conllitutions ; however humane, 
and tolerating. For ſtill do we determine and ſteddily re- 
ſalve, never to ſuffer one of them to be drawn involuntarily 
ts our altars. * * * As for the mere people, indeed, they 
appear driven to theſe riots and ſediitons by thoſe amen g ft 
them whom they call CLERICXS : who are now inrag'd 
to find themſelves reſtrain'd in the uſe of their former power 
and intemperate rule. * * They can no longer aft the ma- 
giſtrate or civil judg, nor aſſume authority to make people's 
wills, plant relations, poſſeſs themſelves of other mens 
F 2 
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Miſc, 2. fhou'd at laſt prevail over the reſt ; fo as by an uni- 
WY verlal and abſolute power to“ determine orthodoxy, 


and make that opinion effectually catholick, which in 


„ patrimonys, and by ſpecious pretences transfer all into their 
« own poſſeſſion. & * * For this reaſin I have thought fit, by 
© this publick xoter, fo ſorewarn the people of this ſort, 
* that they raiſe no more commotions, nor gather in a 119!vus 
„ manner avout their ſeditious CLERICKS, ia defiance of the 
* magiſtrate, who has been inſulted and in danger of being 
'* ſton'd oy theſe incited rabbles. In their congregations they 
m, notwithſtanding, aſſemble as they pleaſe, aud croud a- 
« bort their leaders, performing worſhip, receiving doct ine, 
* and praying, according as they are by them taught and con- 
d ed: but if with any tendency to fedition 5 let them be— 
* ware tyw they hearken, or give aſſent; and remember, 'tis 
at their peril, if by theſe means they are ſecretly wrought up 
"* to mutiny aud inſurretion. x * M T jve, therefore, in peace and 
„% gquctneſi.! neither ſpitefully oppoſing, or injuriouſly treating 
* one another. Nu miſeuided people of the new way, Be- 
„ ware, on your fide! And you of the antient and eſtabliſhed 
church, injure not your neighbours and ſellow-citizens, who 
„are enthuſtaſtically led away, in ignorance and miſtake, ra- 
* ther thau with deſign or malice ! "Tis by D1$COURSE aid 
„ REASON, not by blows, inſults, cr violence, that men are 
*« to be inform'd of truth, and convinc'd of error. Again 
« therefore and again I eajoin and charge the zealous follows 
« ers of the true religion, no way to injure, moleſt, or affreit 
* the Galilacan people.” 

Thus the generous and mild emperor ; whom we may 


indeed call heathen, but not fo juſtly apoſtate : ſince being, 


at different times of his youth, transfer'd to different ſchools 
or univerſities, and bred under tutors of each religion, as 
well heathen as Chriſtian ; he happen'd, when of full age, 
to make his choice (tho very unfortunately) in the form- 
cr kind, and adher'd to the anticnt religion of his country 


Re 
hi 


and forefathers. See the ſame emperor's letters to A: a 


41aB31Us, numb. 7. and to HECEBOLUS, numb. 43. and 
to the people of Alexandria, numb. 10. See VOL, I. . 17: 


* Infra, pag. 233. 
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their particular judgment had the beſt right to that Ch. 2. 
denomination, And thus by force of maſſacre and SYN 


deſolation, peace in worſhip, and civil unity by help 
of the ſpiritual, might be preſum'd in a fair way of 
being reſtor'd to mankind. 

I SHALL conclude with obſerving how ably the 
Roman-Chriſtian, and once cath:lick church, by 
the aſſiſtance of their converted“ emperors, proceed- 
ed in the eſtabliſhment of their growing hierarchy. 
They confider'd wiſely the various /uper/titions and 
enthufiaſms of mankind ; and prov'd the different 
kinds and force of each. All theſe ſeeming contra- 
rietys of human paſhon they knew how to compre- 
hend in their political model and ſubſervient ſyſtem 
of divinity. They knew how to make advantage 
both from the high ſpeculations of p4;/o/ſophy, and 
the groſſeſt ideas of vulgar ignorance, They ſaw 
there was nothing more different than that Ex Hu- 


sas Which ran upon Hiritualt, according to the 


+ ſimpler views of the divine exiſtence, and that 
which ran upon þ external proportions, magniſicence 
of ſtructures, ceremonys, proceſſions, quires, and 
thoſe other harmonys which captivate the eye and 
ear, On this account they even added to this /atter 
kind, and diſplay'd religion in a yet more gorgeous 
habit of temples, ſtatucs, paintings, veſtments, copes, 
miters, purple, and the cathedral pomp, With 
theſe arms they cou'd ſubdue the victorious Goths, 
and ſecure themſelves in ATT1LA ||, when their 
Cz$aks fail'd them. 


Vol. I. p. 90. Supra, p. 56, 57. 

T Vol. II. p. 176, 177. + Supra, p. 32. 

| When this victorious ravager was in full march to 
Romr, St. LEON (the then pope) went out to meet 
him in ſolemn pomp. The Geth was ſtruck with the ap- 
pearance, obey'd the prieſt, and retir'd inſtantly with 
his whole army in a pani:k fear; alledging that among 
the reſt of the pontifical train, he had ſeen one of an ex— 
traordinary form, who threaten'd him with death, if he 
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The truth is, *tis but a vulgar ſpecies of £xTHv- 
sas, which is mov'd chiefly by head and cerenms- 
uy, and wrought upon by calices and candles, robes, 
and figur'd dances, Yet this, we may believe, was 
look'd upon as no flight ingredient of devotian in 
thoſe days; ſince, at this hour, the manner is found 
to be of conſiderable efficacy with ſome of the de- 
vout amongſt our-ſclves, who paſs the leaſt for /uper- 


flitious, and are reckon'd in the number of the po- 


lite world. This the wiſe hierarchy duly pre-pon- 
derating ; but being ſatisfy'd withal that there were 
other tempers and hearts which cou'd not ſo caſily be 
captivated by this exteriour allurement, they aſlign'd 
another part of religion to proſclytes of another cha- 
racter and complexion, who were allow'd to procced 
on a quite different bottom; by the inward way of 
contemplatian, and divine love, 

THEY are indeed fo far from being jealous of mere 
ENTHUSIASM, or the extatick manner of devotion, 
that they allow their »»y/ticks to write and preach in 
the molt rapturous and ſeraphick ſtrains. They ſuffer 
them, in a manner, to ſuperſede all external worſhip, 
and triumph over outward forms; till the refin'd reli- 
gioniſts proceed fo far as either expreſly or ſeeming- 
iy to difluade the practice of the vulgar and eſtabhſh- 
ed ceremonial dutys. And then, indeed “, they 
check the ſuppos'd exorbitant ENTHUSIASM, Which 
wou'd prove dangerous to their þjerarchal ſtate. 

Ir modern vu, prophecys, and dreams, charm, 
miracles, exorciſius, and the reſt of this kind be com- 
prchended in that which we call FANATIC15SM or 

SUPEP.STITION 3 to this ſpirit, they allow a full 


did not inſtantly retire, Of this important encounter 
there arc in St. PeErtR's church, in the Vatican, and elſe— 
vhcre, at Rowe, many fine ſculptures, paintings, and 
preſentations, deſervedly made, in honour of the miracle. 
* Witneſs the calc of Mol1ixnos, and of the pious, 
worthy and ingenious Abbe FEN ELON, now archbiſhop of 
CHa ray. ; 
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career; Whilſt to ingenious writers they afford the Ch. 2. 
liberty, on the other fide, in a civil manner, to cal 
in queſtion theſe ſpiritual feats perform'd in mona- 

ſterys, or up and down by their e n⁰˙juNaut or itine- 

rant prieſts, and gholtly miſhonarys. 

THis is that antient bzerarchy, which in reſpect 
of its firſt foundation, its policy, and the conſiſtency N 
of its whole frame and conſtitution, cannot but ap- | 
pear in ſome reſpect auguſt and venerable, even in | 
ſuch as we do not uſually eſteem weak eyes. Theſe 
are the ſpiritual conquerors, who, like the firſt C- } 


$4RS, from ſmall beginnings, eſtabliſh*'d the founda- | | 
tions of an almoſt univerſal monarchy. No wonder Fi 
if at this day the immediate view of this hierarchal of 
| WW relidence, the city and court of Rome, be found to v1 
" Þ have an extraordinary effect on foreigners of other \ 
latter churches. No wonder if the amaz'd ſurvey- Ml 
> | ors are for the fature ſo apt either to conceive the i 
borrideſt averſion to all prieſtly government; or, on 1 
the contrary, to admire it, ſo far as even to with a | | 
r coaleſcence or reunion with this antient 29ther-church. 17 
„, lx reality, the exerciſe of power, however arbi- 
vary or deſpotick, ſcems leſs intolerable under ſuch a | 
- ſpiritual ſovercignty, fo extenſive, antient, and of ſuch 
I long ſucceſſion, than under the petty tyrannys and 
y Inimical politys of ſome new pretenders, The former | 1 
ch may even * per/ecute with a tolerable grace: the lat- ri 
ter, who would willingly derive their authority from T3 


ro” - 


u, ove former, and graft on their ſucceſſive right, mult 
m- Ireceſſarily make a very aukward figure. And whillt 
or they ſtrive to give themſelves the fame air of inde- As 
ul Nrendency on the civil magiſtrate 5 whillt they affect 

ac fame authority in government, the ſame gran- 
ater Pure, magniſicence, and pomp in worſhip, they raiſe | 
e- ie higheſt ridicule, in the eyes of thoſe who have 4 


and cal diſcernment, and can diſtinguiſh originals from J 

cle. 704 . x 

| 8 

ous, TO imatores, ſeroum pecus ! fi 

p 03 1 
* Infra, p. 77. T Horat, lib. 1. ep. 19. 
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CHAP. 1M. 1 

of ex 

Of the force of humour in religion. — Suppin 121 


of our author's argument in his eſſay on - 7. 
Freedem of wit and raillery. — Ze aL d:/crj,' {whom 


989 0 2 
Spiritual ſurgeons: executioners : Carver, 7 
- . . . N Ou 
— Original of human ſacrifice. — Exhilara. a _ 


tion of religion, — Various aſpects, from cu Hd. 
ward cauſes. cordin, 
bew d. 
an tel 
H E celebrated wits of the MIS CELLAN ANU dertake 
AN race, the efſay-writers, caſual diſcourſer: Wes ; | 
refledtion-coiners, meditation-founders, and othenſſſips trac 
of the irregular kind of writers, may plead it as theiſſche ſun 
peculiar advantage, That they follow the vari} Har 
« of NATURE.” And in ſuch @ climate as ourhaving : 
their plea, no doubt, may be very jult. We 7/ani'd or 
ers, fam'd for other mutabilitys, are particulate, a 
noted for the variableneſs and inconſtancy of ouWections 
weather. And if our taſte in letters be found arſÞrally 
ſwerable to this temperature of our climate; *rtis cerſÞd nu 
tain a writer muſt, in our account, be the more e bet 
luable in his kind, as he can agrecably /urprize hifondero 
reader, by ſudden changes, and tranſports, fro pet 
one extreme to another, 2Umer 
WERE it not for the known prevalency of this reFerlion 
liſh, and the apparent deference paid to thoſe geFlih'd 
nius's who are ſaid to elevate and ſurprize the acels « 


thor of theſe misCELLANYS might, in all probabilityWte the 
be afraid to entertain his reader with this multifanWre'd ii 
ous, complex, and deſultory kind of reading. Inde me 
certain, that if we conſider the beginning and pro air of 


ceſs of our preſent work, we ſhall find ſufhcient va 
riation in it, From a profeſs” d levity, we are laps W * Iz. 
into a ſort of gravity unſutable to our manner of fe. 1, 
ting out, We have ſtcer'd an adycnturous courle 
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ad ſcem newly come out of a ſtormy and rough ſea. Ch. 3. 

is time indeed we ſhou'd enjoy a calm, and inſtead Lg 

of expanding our fails before the ſwelling guſts, it 

befits us to retire under the lee-ſhore, and ply our 
bars in a ſmooth water. 
ers the phileſapher, the orator, or the poet, 
Jom we may compare to ſome firſt-rate veſlel, 

which launches out into the wide ſca, and with a 

Fproud motion inſults the encountering ſurges, We 
gs81v-writers, are of the ſmall-craft, or galley- 
1d. We move chiefly by ſtarts and bounds ; ac- 
cording as our motion is by frequent intervals re- 
new'd. Woe have no great adventure in vicw; nor 
can tell certainly whither we are bound, We un- 
affdertake no mighty voyage by help of ſtars or com- 
s; but row from creek to creek, keep up a coaſt- 
eng trade, and are fitted only for fair weather and 
neilfche ſummer ſeaſon, 
e klar therefore it is for ws in particular, that 
uns aring fioiſh'd our courſe of ExXTHUs1 Sun, and pur- 
mad our author into his * /econd treatiſe, we are 
aloe, at laſt, oblig d to turn towards pleaſanter re- 
kctions, and have ſuch ſubjects in view, as mult na- 
Murally reduce us to a more familiar ſtile, Wir 
pd auMouR (the profeſs'd ſubject of the treatiſe 
w before us) will hardly bear to be examin'd in 1 
nderous ſentences and pois d diſcourſe. We might 105 
perhaps do beſt, to lay aſide the gravity of ſtrict 34 
oument, and reſume the way of chat ; which, thro 
erlion to a contrary /ormal manner, is generally «4 
{h'd with more than ordinary ſatisfaction, For 
cels of phy/ick (we know) has often made men 
ite the name of whvoleſp77, And an abundancy of 
re'd inſtruction, and ſolemn counſel, may have 
ade men full as averſe to any thing deliver'd with | 
air of high w/d9m and ſcience ; eſpecially if it be 
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Miſc. 2. ſo high as to be ſet above all human art of reaſoning, 
WY and even above reaſon itſelf, in the account of i, 


ſublime diſpenſers. 

HoweEveR, ſince it may be objected to us ly 
certain /ormaliſts of this ſort, * That we can prox; 
« nothing duly without proving it i form :” ve 
may for once condeſcend to their demand; ſtate ou 
caſe formally ; and divide our ſubject into parts, a. 
ter the prec;/e manner, and according to juſt 74 
and method. 

Our purpoſe, therefore, being to defend an a: 
thor who has been charg'd as too preſumptuods far 
introducing the way of wir and HUMOUR. int 
religious ſearches ; we hall endeavour to make q. 
PCar : 

1//, THAT wir and HUMOUR are corroboratin 
of religion, and promonve of true faith, 
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2%, THAT they are us'd as proper 72a7s of nnd 
kind by the holy founders of religion. . 


34ly, THaT notwithſtanding the dark complexi 
on and ſour humour of ſome religious teachers, vt 


Ma 


may be juſtly ſaid to have in the main, A wi/y and = 
good-bumour'd religion. * fom 

AmMoNG the earlieſt acquaintance of my youth, . = 
remember, in particular, a club of three or four, 3 
merry gentlemen, who had long kept company with ag 
one another, and were ſeldom ſeparate in any pany Eouors 


of pleaſure or diverſion, 


They happen'd once 9 


cd tec 


be upon a travelling adventure, and came to a cout- 
try, where they were told for certain, they ſhou' 
find the worſt entertainment, as well as the wort 
roads imaginable. One, of the gentlemen, who 
ſcem'd the leaſt concern'd for this diſaſter, ſaid light 
ly and without any ſeeming deſign, That the bel 
« exped:ent for them in this extremity wou'd be t0 
« keep themſelves in high humour, and endeavou 
eto commend every thing which the place afford 
« d.“ The other gentlemen immediately took 
the hint; but, as it happen'd, kept ſilence, pal 


gentle. 


REFLECTIONS. 


ee ſubject over, and took no farther notice of what Ch. 3. 
bad been propos d. A 


BerinG enter'd into the diſmal country, in which 
) Wthcy proceeded without the leaſt complaint; twas 
e remarkable, that if by great chance they came to 
ey tolerable bit of road, or any ordinary proſpect, 
they fail'd not to ſay ſomethin g or other in its praiſe, 
and wou'd light often on ſuch pleaſant farcys and 
eebreſentatious, as made the objects in reality agree- 
able. 
Wren the greateſt part of the day was thus 
ſpent, and our gentlemen arriv'd where they intend- 
d to take their quarters, the firſt of 'em who made 
trial of their fare, or taſted either glaſt or di/h, re- 
ommended it with ſuch an air of aſſurance, and in 
ſuch likely expreſſions of approbation, that the o- 
hers came inſtantly over to his opinion, and con- 
frm'd his re/;/Þþ with many additional encomiums of 
their own, 
Maxy ingenious reaſons were given for the ſeve- 
tal odd taſtes and looks of things, which were pre- 
ſented to em at table, Some meats were whole- 
= * 5m : others of a high taſte : others according 
ch 0 the manner of eating in this or that foreign 
WE country,” Every diſh had the flavour of ſome ce- 


ez. 
we 
and 


" kbrated receit in cookery, And the wine, and other 
* Iquors, had, in their turn, the advantage of being 
* cated in the ſame clegant ſtrain. In ſhort, our 
ab. 1 zntlemen eat and drank heartily, and took up with 


heir indifferent fare ſo well, that 'twas apparent 
hey had wrought upon themſelves 19 believe they 
yere tolerably well ſerv'd. 

ThE1R ſervants, in the mean time, having laid 
o ſuch plot as this againſt themſelves, kept to their 
ſer, and ſtood it out, That their maſters had 
certainly loſt theirs, For how elſe cou'd they 
I ' ſwallow ſo contentedly, and take all for good 
which was ſet before em?“ 
| Hap I to deal with a malicious reader; he might 
perhaps pretend to infer from this /fory of my tra- 
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Miſc. 2. velling friends, that I intended to repreſent» it 1 


M1i$SCELLANEOUS 


eaſy matter for people to perſuade en Ir 


what oþ/1/0n or belief they pleas d. But it can 
ver ſurely be thought, that men of true 7-1; 
and underſtanding ſhou'd ſet about ſuch a ri; 
that of perverting their own judgment, and gin! F 
wrong biaſs to their REAso0x, They muff c 

foreſce that an attempt of this kind, ſhou d it hy; 
the leaſt ſucceſs, wou'd prove of far worſe col 
quence to them than any perverſion of their aj; 
appetite, or ordinary ſenſes. 

I musT confeſs it, however, to be my imagin 
tion, that where ft circumſtances concur, and ma 
inviting occaſions offer from the {ide of mens inter; 
their 111547, or their paſſion ; "tis no extraordin 
ry caſe to ſee em enter into ſuch a plot as this: 
gainſt their own underſtandings, and endeavour h 
all poſſible means to perſuade both themſelves u 
others of what they think convenient and 1 
believe, 

Ir in many particular caſes, where favour and z 
fection prevail, it be found ſo eaſy a thing with 
to impoſe upon our-ſelves ; it cannot ſurely be rc 
hard to do it, where, we wks tor granted, our his! 
eft intereſt is concern'd. Now it is certainly n 
(mall itereſt or concern with men, to believe whi 
is by authority eſtabliſh'd ; ſince in the caſe of d 
belief there can be no choice left but either to li 
a hypocrite, or be eſteem'd profane, Even whe 
men are left to themſelves, and allow'd the freedon 
of their choice, they are ſtill forward enough 7- /: 
lioving; and can officiouſly endeavour to pertuad 
themlclves of the truth of any flattering impoſture, 

No x is it un-uſual to find men ſucceſsful in ili 
endeavour : as, among other inſtances, m 
by the many religious faiths or opinions, howerl 
prepoſterous or contradiQory, which, age after 4g 
we know to have been rais'd on the foundation 
miracles and pretended commiſſions from heave! 
"Theſe haye been as generally eſpous'd and paſſionat 
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ly cheriſh'd as the greateſt truths and moſt certain Ch. 3. 
revelations. Tis hardly to be ſuppos'd that ſuch Www 
combinations ſhou'd be form'd, and forgerys erected 
with ſuch ſucceſs and prevalency over the underſtand- 
ings of men, did not they themſelves co-operate, of 
their own accord, towards the impoſture, and ſhew, 
« That by a good will and hearty deſire of believ- 
« ing, they had in reality a conſiderable hand in the 
* deceit,” 

'T1s certain that in a country, where yar has, 
for a long time, gone by inheritance, and opinions | 
are entail d by /aw, there is little room left for the [ 
yulgar to alter their perſuaſion, or deliberate on the 
choice of their religious belief. Whenſocver a go- 

a vernment thinks fit to concern it. ſelf with mens i- | ; 
int, and by its abſolute authority impoſe any par- 


Fax 


\- po Ficular belief, there is none perhaps ever ſo ridiculous 
„or monſtrous in which it needs doubt of having good 
„I hacceſs. This we may fee thoroughly effected in 12 
certain countrys, by a ſteddy policy, and ſound ap- F 
* plication of puniſhment and reward: with the aſſiſt- | 
_ OC of particular courts erected to this end; pecu- 6 
* liar methods of juſtice ; peculiar magiſtrates and of= 
„,, proper ingue/ts, and certain wholeſom ſeve- 
„h not lightly adminiſter'd, and play'd with (as : 
"era triflers propoſe) but duly and properly in- 5 
ed; as is abſolutely requiſite to this end of ſtrict : 
0 fie rmzity, and unit in one and the ſame profeſſion, 4 
ws. nd manner of worſhip. i 
% Bor ſhou'd it happen to be the TrUTH it elf "1 


Fhich was thus effectually propagated by the means 
ve have deſcrib'd; the very nature of ſuch ears 
kan, however, allow but little honour to the rh. 
1 Oe and little merit to the diſciples and believers, 
_ is certain that MAHOMETANISM, PAGAN1SM, 
wed 218M, or any other BELIEF may ſtand, as 
r ell as the trugſt, upon this foundation. He who 
: now an orthodox CHRISTIAN, would by virtuc 
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MisCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. MUSSULMAN, or as errant a HERETICK ; had hi 
birth happen'd in another place. 


For this reaſon there can be no rational belicf 
but where compariſon is allow'd, examination per. 
mitted, and a ſincere 7-/eration eſtabliſh 'd. Andn 
this caſe, I will preſume to ſay, * That whatever 
* RELIEF is once eſpous'd or countenanc'd by the 
„ magiſtrate, it will have a ſufficient advantage; 
© without any help from force or menaces on one 
ce hand, or extraordinary favour and partial treat. 
„ ment on the other.“ If 7he BELIEF be in any 
meaſure conſonant to ruth and reaſan, it will find 
as much favour in the eyes of mankind, as ?ruth and 
reaſon necd defire, Whatever difficultys there may 
be in any particular ſpeculations or myſterys belong: 
ing to it; the better ſort of men will endeavour 9 

als em over, They will believe (as our “ author 
ſays) 4% the full ſtretch of their REASON, and add 
ſpurs to their FAITH, in order to be the more ci: 
able, and conform the better with what their 77:ter/}, 
in conjunction with their g22d-humour, inclines tea 
to receive as credible, and obſerve as their rc 
duty and dewitional taſh, 

HERE it is that G00D HUMOUR will naturally 
take plact, and the Stable diſpaſitian of our tr 
velling friends above-recited will eaſily transfer it 
ſelf into re/igi9n, and operate in the ſame manner 
with reſpect to the e/fabli/h'd faith (however mins 


culous or incomprehenſible) under a tolerating, mild, 


ard gentle government, 


FvErY one knows, indeed, that by HERESY 


is underſtood a ſtubbornneſs in the will, not a de- 
On this account 


fect merely in the underſtanding. 


ow 
time 
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tis impoſſible that an honeſt and g99d-bumonr'd mat 
ſhou'd be a /chiſmatick or heretich, and affect to fe. 
parate from his national worſhip on ſlight reaſon, or 
without ſevere provocation, 

To be purli'd by poity INQUISITORS ; 


to be 


Let: er of Enthuſiaſm, VOL. I. p. 24. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


threaten'd with puniſhment, or penal laws; to be Ch. 3. 
NY mark'd out as dangerous and ſuſpected; to be ral'd 


at in high places, with all the ſtudy'd wit and art of 
| caſumny 3 are indeed ſufficient provocations to 2/1 
| /:22ur, and may force people to divide, who at ſirſt 
e had never any ſuch intention. But the virtue of 
if g79d-bumour in RELIGION is ſuch, that it can even 
ſh} reconcile perſons to a belief, in which they were ne- 
t-$ ver bred, or to which they had conceiv'd a former 
nh prejudice, 
nd From theſe conſiderations we cannot but of courſe 
nd conclude, * That there is nothing ſo ridiculous in 
ay} © refpet of policy, or ſo wrong and odious in re- 
nl © ſpet of common humanity, as a moJerate and 
hf halfway PERSECUTION.” It only frets the ſore ; 
hot at raiſes the l- Humour of mankind ; excites the 
add keener ſpirits; moves indignation in beholders; and 
if fows the very ſeeds of ſchiſm in mens boſoms, A 
reſo *re/olute and bold-fac'd prRSECUTION leaves no 
hen time or ſcope for theſe engendring diſtempers, or 
iu gathering ill humours, It does the work at once; 

by extirpation, baniſhment, or maſſacre ; and like 
rally} bold ſtroke in ſurgery, diſpatches by one ſhort a- 
tra · putation, what a bungling hand wou'd make worſe 
r land worſe, to the perpetual ſufferance and miſery of 
nnerÞ the patient, 
mite 17 there be on earth a proper way to render the 
mild, moſt ſacred truth ſuſpected, 'tis by ſupporting it with 

threats, and pretending to Yerrify people into the 
desi belief of it. This is a ſort of daring mankind in a 


a de-Ftauſe where they know themſelves ſupcriour, and 
countWbut of reach. The weakeſt mortal finds within him- 
{ mat elf, that tho he may be 9ut-witted and deluded, he 
to ſe · Nan never be forc'd in what relates to his pinion or 
on, dent. And there are few men ſo ignorant of hu— 
Man nature, and of what they hold in common with 

to bil Peir kind, as not to comprehend, © That where 


great vehemence is expreſs d by any-one in what 

relates ſolely to anther, 'tis ſeldom without ſome 

private intereſt of Vir 9w7, 
G 2 
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Miſc. 2. 
— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ix common matters of diſpute, the angry diſpu- 
tant makes the beſt cauſe to appear the worſt. 4 
cl-wn once took a fancy to hear the Latin diſpute 
of doctors at a univerſity, He was aſk'd what plea 
{ure he cou'd take in viewing ſuch combats, when 


he cou'd never know ſo much as which of the party: 


had the better. For that matter, reply'd the 
« goon, I am't ſuch a fool neither, but I can ſee 
* who's the firit that puts t'other into a paſſion,” 
Nature her- ſelf dictated this leſſon to the clown; 
© That he who had the better of the argument, 
„% wou'd be eaſy and awell- humour d: but he who 


*« was unable to ſupport his cauſe by reaſon, wou'd Þ 


naturally loſe his temper, and grow violent.“ 

Wär two travellers agreed to tell their (tory ſe- 
parate in publick : the one being a man of finceriy, 
but p-/i7/ve and dogmatical ; the other leſs incere, 
but eaſy and good-humour'd: tho it happen'd tha 
the accounts of this latter gentleman were of the 
more miraculous fort z they wou'd yet ſooner gain 
belief, and be more favourably receiv'd by ma 
kind, than the ſtrongly aſſerted relations and vehe. 
ment narratives of the other ferce defender of the 
truth. 

Tur GOOD HUMOUR is a chief cauſe af 
compliance, or acquieſcence in matters of faith, mij 
be prov'd from the very /þirit of thoſe, whom vt 
commonly call cxexT1cxs, Tis a known prevet 
tion againſt the gentlemen of this character; “ Thit 
« they are generally i//-humour'd, and ſplenetict. 
The world will needs have. it, that their een d. 
ſturbs em. And 1 mult confeſs I think the worl 
in general to be ſo far right in this conceit, thil 
tho all criticks perhaps are not neceſſarily ſplenetict; 
all /plenetic people (whether naturally ſuch, or mad 
fo, by ill uſage) have a neceſſary propenſity to ch 
ticiſm and ſatir. When men are eaſy in themlclrs, 
they let others remain ſo; and can readily con! 
with what ſeems plauſible, and is thought conduc 
to the quiet or good correſpondence of manki 
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REFLECTIONS. 
They ſtudy to raiſe no difficultys or doubts, 


forward to entertain ill thoughts or ſurmiſes ; whilſt 
they are unmoleſted. Bur if diſturb'd by groundleſs 


araignments and ſuſpicions, by unneceſſary invectives, 


and bitter declamations, and by a contentious quar- 
relſom aſpect of religion; they naturally turn crizicks, 
and begin to queſtion every thing. The ſpirit of /a- 
tir riſes with the z// mode : and the chief paſſion of 
men thus diſeas'd and thrown out of good humour, 
is to find fault, cenſure, unravel, confound, and leave 
nothing without exception and controverſy, 

Tusk are the ſcepticks or ſcrupulifts, againſt 
whom there is ſuch a clamour rais'd. *Tis evident, 
in the mean while, that the very clamour it-ſelf, join- 
ed with the uſual menaces and ſhew of force, is that 
which chicfly raiſes this ſceptical ſpirit, and helps to 
multiply the number of theſe inquiſitive and - Hu- 
Bu CRITICKS, Mere threats, without power 
of execution, are only exaſperating and provocative. 
They * who are maſters of the carnal as well as 
ſtiritual weapons, may apply each at their pleaſure, 
and in what proportion they think neceſſary. But 
where the magiſtrate reſolves ſteddily to reſerve his 
faſces for his own proper province, and keep the 
edg· tools and deadly inſtruments out of other hands, 
tis in vain for ſpiritual pretenders to take ſuch ma- 
giſterial airs, It can then only become them to 
brandiſh ſuch arms, when they have ſtrength enough 
to make the magiſtrate reſign his office, and become 
provoſt or executioner in their ſervice, 

SHou'D any one who happens to read theſe lines, 
perceive in himſelf a riſing animoſity againſt the au- 


mor, for aſſerting thus zealouſly the notion of a re- 


Wioioas liberty, and mutual toleration ; "tis wiſh'd 
mat he wou'd maturely deliberate on the cauſe of 
bis diſturbance and ill- humour. Wou'd he deign to 
Jock narrowly into himſelf, he wou'd undoubredly 


* Supra, pag. 67, 
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And Ch. 3. 
in religious affairs, tis ſeldom, that they are known Lu 
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MisCELLANEOUS 


Miſc, 2. find that it is not zear for religion or the rut, 
WV which moves him on this occaſion. For had he hap- 


pen'd to be in a nation where he was 79 conform il, 
nor had any hope or expectation of obtaining the pre- 
cedency for his ww manner of worſhip, he wou'd 
have found nothing prepoſterous in this our doctrine 
of indulgence. *Tis a fact indiſputable, that whatever 
ſect or religion is undermoſt, tho it may have per- 
ſecuted at any time before; yet as ſoon as it begins 
to ſuffer perſecution in its turn, it recurs inſtantly tg 
the principles of MODERATION, and maintains this 
our plea for complacency, fociableneſs, and Goon 
HUMOUR 77 religion. The myltery therefore of 
this animoſity, or riſing indignation of my deyout 
and zealous reader, is only this; * That being dee. 
© ted to the intereſt of à party already in poſ. 
*« ſeſſion or expectation of the temporal advantages 
e annex'd to a particular belief; he fails not, as a 
© zealous party-man, to look with jealouſy on eve- 
ry unconformable opinion, and is ſure to juſtify 
« thoſe means which he thinks proper to prevent 
its growth,” He knows that if in matters of re- 
ligion any one believes amiſs, 'tis at his own peil. 
It cpii5n damns; vice certainly does as much. Vet 
will our gentleman eaſily find, if he inquires the leaſt 
into himſelf, that he has no ſuch furious concern for 
the ſ-curity of mens wcrals, nor any ſuch violent 
reſentment of their vices, when they are ſuch as no- 
way incommode him. And from hence it will be 
ealy for him to infer, * That the paſhon he feels on 
e this occaſion, is not from pure ZEAL, but pricate 
„ INTEREST, and worldly EMULATION,” 


COME we now (as authentick rhetoricians ex- 
preis themiclves; to our ſecond head: which we 
ſhou'd again ſubdivide into ii and /ecor:ds, but that 
this manner of carving is of late days grown much 
Gut of faſhion, 

'Twas the cuſtom of our anceſtors, perhaps 3s 
long lince as the days of our hoſpitable 4% As: 
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REFLECTIONS. 


„ ruus, to have nothing ſerv'd at table but what was Ch. 3. 
p- 9:tire and ſubſtantial. "Twas a whole boar, or fo- = 


„ Jid ox which made the fealt. The figure of the a- 
© | pimal was preſerv'd intire, and the diſſection made 
din form by the appointed carver, a man of might as 
ine] well as profound craft and notable dexterity ; who 
er was ſeen erect, with goodly mein and action, di/- 
r. laying heads and members, dividing according to 
ins art, and di/?ributing his ſubject- matter into proper 
tw] parts, ſutable to the ſtomachs of thoſe he fſerv'd, 
hisÞ In latter days tis become the faſhion to eat with lefs 
od Þ ceremony and method. Every-one chuſes #9 carve 
of for himſelf. The learned manner of diſſecion is out 
out of requeſt; and a certain method of cookery has 
de. Þ been introduc'd; by which the anatomical ſcience 
of. Jof the table is intirely ſet aſide. Ragouts and /71- 
ges ca/ces are the reigning dithes, in which every thing 
s 2 is ſo diſmember'd and thrown out of all order and 
ve · Þ form, that no part of the maſs can properly be divid- 
tify Ne, or diſtinguiſh'd from another. 
ent] Faso is indeed a powerful miſtreſs, and by 
're- Þ her fingle authority has ſo far degraded the carving 
eril, method and uſe of Vid, even in diſcourſe and writ- 
Yet ing, that our religious paſtors themſelves have many 
lealt ot em chang'd their manner of diſtributing to us 
for N their ſpiritual food. They have quitted their ſub- 
lent NRantial ſervice, and uniform diviſion into parts and 
no- Fw:der-parts; and in order to become faſhionable, 
| be ey have run into the more ſavoury way of learned 
s on FFr022ut and medley. Tis the unbred orator alone, 
rate Nho preſents his clowniſh audience with a divi/ible 
di/courſe, The elegant court-divine exhorts in 
WiSCELLANY, and is aſham'd to bring his #wo's 
ex · Nd three before a faſhionable aſſembly. 
Shou'd I therefore, as a mere Miſcellanarian 
or e/ay-writer, forgetting what 1 had prenus'd, be 
wund to drop @ head, and loſe the connetting thred 
ot my preſent diſcourſe; the caſe perhaps wou'd not 
de ſo prepoſterous. For fear however leſt 1 ſhou d 
de charg'd for being worſe than my word, I ſhall 
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Miſc, 2. endeavour to ſatisfy my reader, by purſuing my u. 
WV hd propos'd : if peradventure he can call to mind, 


what that method was. Or if he cannot, the mat. 
ter is not ſo very important, but he may ſafely pur. 
ſue his reading, without farther trouble, 

To proceed, therefore. Whatever means or me. 
thods may be employ'd at any time in maintaining or 
propagating a religi9us belief already current and e. 
{tabliſh'd, 'tis evident, that the firſt beginnings mul 
have been founded in that natural complacency, and 
GOOD HUMOUR, Which inclines to truſt and conf: 
dence in mankind, Terrours alone, tho accompa- 
ny'd with miracles and prodigys of whatever kind, 
are not capable of raiſing that ſincere faith and ab. 
ſolute reliance which is requir'd in favour of the di- 
vinely authoriz'd /»/trudor, and ſpiritual Chief, The 
affection and love which procures a true adherence 
to the new religious foundation, muſt depend either 
on a real or counterfeit * GoonNEss in the cg. 
ous Founder, Whatever ambitious ſpirit may mſpire 
him; whatever ſavage zeal or perſccurting principle 
may lie in reſerve, ready to diſcloſe it- ſelf when au- 
thority and power is once obtain'd ; the #7/7 ſcene 
of doctrine, however, fails not to preſent us with the 
agrecable views of oy, love, meeknefs, geutleniſ, 
and moderation, 

Ix this reſpect, REL1G10N, according to the com- 
mon practice in many ſets, may be compar'd to that 
ſort of court/hip, of which the fair ſex are known 
often to complain. In the beginning of an amour, 
when theſe innocent charmers are fir{t accoſted, they 
hear of nothing but fender rows, ſubm?i/ſion, ſer ie 
lade. But ſoon afterwards, when won by this ap- 
pearance of gentleneſs and humility, they have re: 
liopn'd themſelves, and are no longer ?heir vu, 
they hear a different note, and are taught to under: 
ſtand ſubiniſſion and ſervice in a ſenſe they little c 
pected. Charity and bretherly love are very engig” 


* Vo. I. f. 64, and Vol. II. 2. 21. 
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. ing ſounds : but who would dream that out of abun- Ch. 3. 
d, dant charity and brotherly love ſhould come feel, XC Iul 
| Fre, gibbet, rods, and ſuch a ſound and hearty ap | 
ice © plication of theſe remedys as ſhou'd at once advance 
the worldly greatneſs of religious paſtors, and the 
ne. particular intereſt of private ſouls, for which they 
are ſo charitably concern'd ? 
Pi Ir has been obſerv'd by our “ author, © That 
wi} * the JEws were naturally a very cloudy people.“ | 
ad That they had certainly in religion, as in every 
nf. thing elſe, the leaſt good-humour of any people in 
pa- the world, is very apparent. Had it been other- | | 
x 


ind, wife, their holy legiſlator and deliverer, who was | 
ab. declar'd + the meekeft man on earth, and who for | 
a. many years together had by the moſt popular and {| 
hel kind acts endeavour'd to gain their love and affecti— 1 
ace on, wou'd in all probability have treated them after- | 


ler} wards with more ſweetneſs, and been able with leſs ! 1 
10 blood and maſſacre to retain them in their religious 4 

dire duty. This however we may obſerve, That if the | | 
ple frlt Fewi/7 princes and celebrated kings acted in reality 


an · according to the inſtitutions of their great founder, * 
dene not only uus ick, but even PLAY and DANCE, were | | 
the of holy appointment, and divine right. The firſt | 
% monarch of this nation, tho of a melancholy complexs 

inn, join'd MU $1CK with his ſpiritual exerciſes, and 
om -· even us'd it as a remedy under that dari ENTHU- 
that $148 or || evi ſpirit ; which how far it might re- 
own ſemble that of prophecy, experienc'd by him & even 
our, after his apoſtacy, our Ig author pretends not to de- 
they dermine. Tis certain that the ſucceſſor of this prince 
uss a hearty eſpouſer of the merry devotion, and by 
« ap lis example has ſhewn it to have been fundamental in 


au * Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VOI. I. p. 20. And above, 

1dcr- . 41. + Numb. ch. xii. ver. 3. 

> (No | Exod. ch. xxxii. ver 27, Cc. And Numb. ch. xvi. 

100g WW ver 41. | x Sam. ch. xviii. ver. 10, And 
ch. xix. ver. 9. § Ibid. ver. 23, 24. 


{t Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VOL. I. p. 31. 
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Miſc, 2. the religious conſtitution of his people.“ The famous 
WV entry or high dance perform'd by him, after fo con. 


ſpicuous a manner, in the proceſſion of the facre 
coffer, ſhews that he was not aſham'd of expreſiny 
any extaſy of 7% or + playſom Sumour, which wa 
practis'd by the | meanelt of the prieſts or pcopt 
on ſuch an occaſion, 

BEs1DEs the many ſongs and hymns diſpers'd i 
holy writ, the book of P/alzzs it-ſelf, 700, Pre. 
derbe, Canticles, and other entire volumes of the 
ſacred collection, which are plainly po27ry, and ful 
of humorous images, and jocular wit, may fuk. 
ently ſhew how readily the inſpir'd authors had re- 
courſe to HUMOUR and DIVERSION, as a proper 
means to promote religion, and ſtrengthen 2% ge. 
Jliſb d faith. 

Wurd the affairs of the Few nation grew de 
ſperate, and every thing ſeem'd tending to a totd 
conqueſt and captivity, the ſtile of their holy writen 


* 2 Sam; ch. vi. ver. 5, 14, & 16, T Ibid. v. 24, 

+ Tho this dance was not perform'd quite naked, tht 
dancers, it ſeems, were ſo ſligh ly cloth'd, that in reſp 
of modeſty, they might as well have wore nothing : tht 
nakedneſs appearing ſtill by means of their high caperings 
leaps, and violent attitudes, which were ſo proper to this 
dance. The reader, if he be curious, may examine whit 
relation this religious extaſy and naked dance had to the ni 
and proceſſional prophecy; (1 Sam. ch. xix. ver. 23, & 24 
where prince, prieſt, and people propheſy'd in conjunet 
on: the prince himſelf being both of tie itinerant 2nd 
naked party. It appears that even before he was yet ad 
vanc' to the throne, he had been ſeiz'd with this pro- 
pheſying ſpirit-errant, proceſſional, and ſaltant, attended 
as we find, with a fort of martial dance performs i 
troops or companys, with pipe and tabret accompanying 
the march, together with pfaltry, harp, cornets, timbrch 
and other variety of muſick, Sce 1 Sam. ch. x. 
and ch. xix. ver. 23, 24, &c. and 2 Sam. ch. vi. ver.]. 
And above, Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VOL, I. p. 31. 
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apd prophets might well vary from that of ear- Ch. 3. 
lier days, in the riſe and vigour of their common- LI 
| wealth, or during the firſt ſplendor of their monar— 
I.. when the princes themſelves prophely'd, and 
tent kings were of the number of the ſacred pen- 
cn. This till we may be aſſur'd of; That how- 
pl} ever melanchsly or ill-humour'd any of the prophets 
may appear at any time; 'twas not that kind of ſpi- 
n, which Gop was wont to encourage in them. 
{Witneſs the caſe of the prophet Joxnan; whoſe 
character is ſo naturally deſcrib'd in holy writ, 
| PETTISH as this prophet was, unlike a man, and 
d Irſembling rather ſome refractory boyiſh pups/ ; it 
may be ſaid that Go p, as a kind tutor, was pleas'd 
tf humour him, bear with his anger, and in a luſory 
anner, expoſe his childiſh frowardneſs, and ſhew 
um to himſelf. 
de. © * ARISE (ſaid his gracious Lord) and go 1 
ol NIXIVE.“ * No ſuch matter,” ſays our 
nenhrophet to himſelf ; but away over-ſca for Tar- 
H1SH, He fairly plays the truant, like an arch 
. 2: {6/-/-b2y ; hoping to hide out of the way. But his 
wer had good eyes, and a long reach. He over- 
pcaipok him at fea ; where a ſtorm was ready prepar'd 
heuer his exerciſe, and a fiſh's belly for his lodging. 
ing THe renegade found himſelf in harder durance 
„ tan any at land, He was ſufficiently mortify'd: 
whit grew good, pray'd, moraliz'd, and ſpoke mighti- 
vel againſt + Hing vanitys, 
2 4Gain, I the prophet is taken into favour, and 
unc. g= 7s Nintve, to foretel deſtruction. He fore- 
ars it. Nixtve repents: God pardons : and the 
et al- Nophet is angry. | 
po-) | Lond ! Did I not foreſee what this 
ended, wou'd come to? Mas not this my ſaying, awhen 
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21 i / was ſafe and quict at home ? What elſe 
yigg ſhou'd I have run away for? As if I knew 
nbreis, 

ver. . * Jonah, ch. i, Cc. + Ch. iii. ver. 1, Ce. 


ver. z. ch. ii. ver. 8. ji Che W. wer. , 3. 


Miſc. 2.“ not how little dependence there was on the ref; 
WY © lution of thoſe, who are always ſo ready to fo: 
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give, and repent of what they have determinci 
64 No ! Strike me dead / Tale m 
% life, this moment. i better for me, — || 
«© ever I propheſy again” **####* * 

«« Ap doft thou nwell then to be thus angr, 
% Joxan ! Conſider with thy-ſelf, — Come : - 
* Since thou wilt needs retire out of the city, ty 
« ſee at a diſtance what will come of it ; here, take 
«« a better fence than thy own both againſt the hot 
„ ſun which incommodes thee. Take this tall /n 
* as a ſhady covering for thy head, Cool thy-lelf 
« and be deliver'd from thy grief.” 

WHEN the Almighty had ſhewn this indulgence v 
the Prophet, he grew better humour'd, and pals! 
a tolerable night. But the + next morning the av 
came, and an ea/t-wind : the arbor was nip'd : the 
ſun ſhone vehemently, and the Prophet's head ws 
heated, as before. Preſently the ill mood returns, 
and the Prophet is'at the old pals, 6 Better 
& die, than live at this rate. Death, death + 
lone can ſatisfy me. 
living. No! 
* a 

Acain T GOD expoſtulates; but is taken uy 
ſhort, and anſwer'd churliſhly, by the teſty Prophet, 
« Angry he 7s; angry he ought to be, and angry 
&© he aui be, to his death.” But the ALl Mien 
TY, With the utmolt pity towards him, in this me 


« lancholy and froward temper, lays open the fol 


ly of it, and exhorts to mildneſs, and Go 0D fe- 


MOUR, in the molt tender manner, and under the 
whilſt he ſhes 
| expre/ly more regard and tenderneſs to the very 
CATTLE and brute-beaſts, than the Prophet to hs 


molt familiar and pleaſant images ; 


* Ia ch. iv. ver. 4, 5, 6. + Ver. 7, 8. 


Ve. 9. 


Let me hear no longer d 
Tis in vain to talk d 


| See the laſt verſe of this Prophel. 
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fl own HUMAN K1ND, and to thoſe very d/ciples whom 
by his preaching he had converted. 
i 1x the antienter parts of ſacred ſtory, where the 
beginning of things, and origin of human race are re- 
- 1 preſented to us, there are ſufficient inſtances of this 
familiarity of ſtile, this popular pleaſant intercourſe, 
and manner of dialogue between“ Gon and mans: 
= 1 might add even between + 12am and beat; and 
what is ſtill more extraordinary, between Gop and 
ale I SATAN. 
b WHATSOEVER of this kind may be a/legorically 
lau underſtood, or in the way of PAR ABLE or FABLE; 
ſelf} this I am ſure of, that the accounts, deſcriptions, 
narrations, expreſſions, and phraſes are in themſelves 
e u many times exceedingly pleaſant, entertaining, and 
sd facetions. But fearing leſt I might be miſ- interpret- 
armed, ſhou'd I offer to ſet theſe paſſages in their pro- 
the per light (which however has been perform'd by un- 
wa doubted good Chriſtians, and molt learn'd and || e- 
eminent divines of our own church) I forbear to go 
ene any further into the examination of criticiſm of this 
bort. 
era As for our Saviour's ſtile, 'tis not more vehement 
a end maje/tick in his graveſt animadverſions or decla- 
matory diſcourſes; than it is arb, humorous, and 
n ty in his repartees, reflections, fabulous narrati- 
phet. ons, or parables, ſimiles, compariſons, and other 
ing methods of z2;/4er cenſure and reproof. His exhor- 
1GH- tations to his diſciples 3 his particular deſignation 
ne: Jof their manners; the pleaſant images under wh.ch 
fol · Ide often couches his morals and prudential rules; e- 
ur- Nen his miracles themſelves (eſpccially the 5 ſirſt he 
r theßheer wrought) carry with them a certain /e/{/vity, 
heus 
rey * Gen, chap. iii. ver. 9, Cc. 
o Is | 7 Num. ch. xxil. ver. 28, Cc. 
+ (1.) Job, ch. i. & ii. 
8. ( 2.) 2 Chron. ch. xviii. ver. 18, 19, Cc. 
ophet. ) || See BUR NET. Archzol. cap. vii. p. 480, Cc. 
St. Joux, chap. ii, ver. 1t. 
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i! Miſc. 2. alacrity, and Go0D xumovuR ſo remarkable, thy 
l ſhou'd look upon it as impoſhble not to be mord 2 
| in a pleaſant manner at their recital, An 
Now, if what I have here aſſerted in behalf gf d. 
PLEASANTRY and HUMOUR, be found juſt and rea! Dl 
in reſpect of the Fewi/h and Chriſtian religions; oth 
| doubt not, it will be yielded to me, in reſpect of the the 
antient heathen eſtabliſhments ; that the higheſt care tha 


a”. a 


was taken by their original founders, and following of 0 
reformers, t exhilerate religion, and correct that ſulp 
melancholy and gloomineſs to which it is ſubject; 1 
according to thoſe different modifications of * E. 0. 
8 THUSIASM above ſpecify'd, ple, 
| Ous author, as I take it, has + elſewhere fhewſſ Vn 
| that theſe founders were real muſicians, and impro- 
| ers of poetry, muſick, and the entertaining arti; ine! 
1 which they in a manner i#corporated with religion: !“ 
not without good reaſon; as I am apt to imagine, ay 
For to me it plainly appears, that in the early ting“ 
it of all religions, when nations were yet barbarouſþ#*" 
111 and ſavage, there was ever an aptneſs or tender 1 
I! | towards the dark part of ſuperſtition, which amor; vel 
it many other horrours produc'd that of human ſacri 4 bac 
| fice. Something of this nature might poſſibly be de pf 
duc'd even from I holy writ, And in other hilt r 
rys we are inform'd of it more at large. 5 
' S. Joum, ch. i, I. + Vol. I. p. 160 - 
| + Gen, chap. xxil. ver, 1, 2, Oc. and Judg. chap. x ] 
1 ver. 30, 31, Cc. 1 
1 Theſe places relating to ABRAHAM and JEFHHT HN * 
are cited only with reſpect to the notion which theſe pr 1 
it mitive warriours may be ſaid to have entertain'd conccg 0 
[| ing this horrid enormity, ſo common among the inhabitan! L 
4 of the Paleſtine and other neighbouring nations. It # E 
| | pears that even the elder of theſe Hetrew princes was“ A 
3} der no extreme ſurprize on this trying revelation. ) A 
| , did he think of expoſtulating, in the leaſt, on this ccc 1 


on; when at another time be cou'd be fo importunete! 
tle pardon of an inhoſpitable, murderous, impicus“ 
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REFLECTIONS. 


FvERY one knows how great a part of the old Ch. 3. 


keathen worſhip conſiſted in play, poetry, and dance. 


And tho ſome of the more melancholy and ſuperſti- 
tious votarys might approach the ſhrines of their 
DIVINITYS with mean grimaces, crouchings, and 
other /awxing actions, betraying the low thoughts 
they had of the divine nature; yet 'tis well known, 
that in thoſe times the liberal * fycophantick manner 
of devotion was by the wiſer ſort contemn'd and oft 
ſuſpected, + as knaviſh and indirect. 

How different an air and aſpect the good and vir- 
tuous were preſum'd to carry with them to the tem- 
ple, let PLUTARCH ingly, inſtead of many others, 
witacls, in his excellent treatiſe of + Super/tition ; 


inceſtuous city; Cen. xviii. 23, &c. See Marſham”s ei- 
lations, p. 76, 77. Ex iſtis ſatius eſt colligere hauc Abraha- 
mi tentationem nou fuiſſe xexcuvypſnuirny apatv, aftioucm 
june vatam ; non recens excogitatam, ſed ad priſtinos Cananae- 
gram mores deſignatam. See the learned CaPEL's difſer- 
tation upon JEPHTHAH; Ex hujus voti lege (Lev. xxvii. 


ver. 28, 29.) JEPHTE filiam omnino videtur immoloſſe, 
hoc eſt, morte affecijſe, & executus eſt in ca votum quod 
„ tpſe voverat, Jud. xi. 39.” 


See Vol. I. 5. 24; 

7 Nou tu prece poſcis e maci, Cc. 
Haud cuivis promptum eſt, marmurque humileſque ſuſu?ros, 
Tollere de templis. 
De Jovs guid ſentis ? 
Hunc cuinam 2? 


— — 


Eſine, ut praeponere cures 


Quad tu mercede deorum 
Emeris auriculas ? 


O curvae in terris animae, & culeſtium inanes ! 

Quid juvat hoc, templis noſtros immittere mores, 

Et bona Diis ex hac ſcelerata ducere pulpa ? Perl. Sat. 2. 

Non eſt meum, fi mug iat Africis 

Malus procellis, ad miſeras preces | 

Decurrere. - Hor. lib. 3. od. 29. 
eVoL.T. pag. 90. And above, pag. 56. in the notes. 
n bapCap' thevporrrs "Exams xard Th Saoidaruevic 
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and in another againſt the Epicurean atheiſm, wherg 


WINES, xalaSopSopecac, CaCCariouvs, piers , II. 
Tov 4% XFRs, WfOTRANTES, EXAOXOTYG Ffooxuvnoags, &c. 


O wretched GRtEKs! (ſays he, fpeaking to his then de- 
'* clining countrymen) who in a way of ſuperſtitian run f 
eaſily into the reliſh of barbarous nations, and bring it 
religion that frig hi ſul mein of ſordid and vilifying de voin, 
* ill-favour'd humiliaticn and contrition, abjef looks and cgun. 
'* tenances, conſternations, proftirations, disfigurations, and, i 
the at of worſhip, diſtortions, conflrain'd and painful pr. 
{fures of the body, wry faces, beggarly tones, mumpings, 
'* grimaces, eringings, and the reſt of this kind. — A ſtant 
" indeed ts us Grecians! -— For to us (we know) "tis pre. 
* ſerif'd from of old by our peculiar laws concerning muſh, 
and the publick chorus's, that we ſpould perform in the 
handſomeſi manxer, and with a juſt and manly countenance, 
* evoiding theſe grimaces and contortions of which ſome ſing- 
ers cuntratt a habit, And ſhall we not in the more inme 
* diate worſhip of the DEITY preſerve this liberal art au 
** manly appearance? Or, on the contrary, whilſt we ar: 
nicely objervant of other forms and decencys in the temple 
fall we neglect this greater decency in voice, words, cu 
manners; and with vile cries, fawnings, and preſiitutt 
** bebavicur, betray the xatural dignity and majeſty of that 
divine religion aud national worſhip deliver'd down 10 its () 
© cur forefathers, and purg'd from every thing of a bard. 
* raus and ſuvage kind?“ 

What PLUTAaRCH mentions here of the juſt count. 
nance or liberal air, the ropn ie, of the muſical per 
former, is agreeably illuſtrated in his ALciBIiaDEs. Tus 
that heroick youth who, as appears by this hiſtorian, fil 
gave occaſion to the ATHEN1lans of the higher rank 
wholly to abandon the uſe of flutes ; which had befor 
been highly in favour with them. The reaſon given, u 
* the illiberal air which attended ſuch performers, and {i 
« unmanly disfiguration of their looks and countenanc 
« which this piping-work produc'd.“ As for the real f 
gure or plight of the ſuper/titious mind, our author thus de 
ſctibes it: „ Gladly wou'd the poor comfortleſs mind, 
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„ vbiles, keep feſtival and rejoice » but ſach as ils religion Ch, 3. 
" is, there can be no free mirth or joy belonging to it. Pu- 
« þlick thank/giviigs are but private mournings: Sighs and 
* firrows accompany its praiſes, Fears and horrours corrupt 
„ its beſt affettions. When it aſſumes the outward ornaments 
/ beſt apparel for the temple, it even then ſtrikes melan- 
nl © choly, and appears in paleneſs and ghaſtly looks. TV hile 
® it worſhips, it trembles. Tt ſends up vows in faint and 
in © feeble voices, with eager hopes, deſires, and paſſions, diſco» 
* yverable in the whole diſorder of the outward frame: and, 
4 


po in the main, it evinces plainly by practice, that the notion 

ws. if © of PYTHAGORAS was but vain, who dar'd aſſert, That 

am!“ we were then in the beſt ſtate, and carry'd our moſt 

T4 b becoming looks with us, when we approach'd the Gods, 
« 


c,“ For then, above all other ſeaſons, are the ſuperſtitious found in 
: “ the moſt abjett miſerable ſlate of mind, and with the meaneſt 
nee, I preſence and behaviour ; approaching the ſacred ſprines of the 
21 divine powers in the ſame manner as they would the dens 
mc 1 of bears er lions, the caves of baſiliſks or dragons, or other 
t a bideous receſſes of wild beaſts or raging monſters. To me 
e at therefore it appears wonder ful, that we ſhou'd arraign athe- 
el, i as impious 5 whiiſt ſuperſtition eſcapes the charge. 
„ u Shall he who holds there are no divine powers, be eſtcem'd 
git WE impious and ſhall not he be eſteem'd far more impious who 
that A holds the divine beings ſuch in their nature as the ſuperſtiti- 
ans believe and repreſent ? For my own part, I had rather 
I 2; ſhou'd ſay of me, &c.” See VOI. I. p. 28. in the 
tes. Nothing can be mogg remarkable than what our 
unte: Nothor ſays again, a little below. The atheiſt believes 
pe there is no Deity ; the religioniſt (or ſuperſtitious believer) 
Tua uviſbes there were none. If he believes, tis againſt his will: 
1, firlt miſtruſt be dare not, nor call his thought in queſtion. But 
- rank end be with ſecurity, at once, throw off that oppreſſive 
befor fear, which like the rock of TANTALus impends, and preſ- 
en, w/c: over him, be wou'd with equal joy ſpurn his inſlaving ; 
and we beugte, and embrace the atheiſt's ſtate and opinion as his 
nance] beppieſt deliverance, Atheiſts are free of ſuperſtition, but 
real f. the ſuperſtitious are ever willing atheiſts, tho impotent in 
nus de leir thought, and unable to believe of the divine Being 
nd, the gladly wou'd, Nuvi Y TS A "Abtp Saoidaporins 
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M1SCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. it will plainly enough appear “ what a ſhare coo 
WV HUMOUR had in that which the politer antients e- 


itcem'd as piety, and true religion, 


BUT NOW, methinks, I have been ſufficiently 


grave and ſerious, in defence of what is directly con- 


trary to ſeriouſneſs and gravity. I have very /. 
lemnly pleaded for gaiety and oo HUMOUR: [| 
have declaim'd againſt pedantry in learned language, 


© ty Arten! 65 Seordaupar Th Wpoaupire &Ftog Ov, de- 
* TJevirepos exiv n TY doZatav wept Jeav © Get.“ See 
Vo L. I. p. 24. 3$, 39. 

* Where ſpeaking of religion, as it ſtood in the heathen 

church, and in his own time; he confeſſes, ** That as to 
the vulgar diſpoſition, there was no remedy, Many e. 
ven of the better ſort will be found, of courſe, to in 
* termix with their veneration and eſteem ſomething cf 
terror or fear in their religious worthip, which migit 
give it the character of SUPERSTITION : but that thi 
* evil was a thouſand times over-balanc'd by the ſatil 
faction, hope, joy and delight which attended reliyicu 
** worſhip. This (ſays he) is plain and evident from the 
** molt demonſtrable teſtimonys. For neither the ſocie- 
** tys, or publick meetings in the temples, nor the feſt 
«* vals themſclves, nor any other diverting partys, lights 
or entertainments, are more delightful or rejoicing that 
« what we our-ſelves behold, and act in the divine wor 
„ ſhip, and in the holy ſacrifices and myſterys which be 
long to it. Our diſpoſition and temper is not, on th 
*« occaſion, as if we were in the preſence of worldly po 
** tentates, dread fovercigns, and deſpotick princes. No 
are we here found meanly humbling our-ſelves, crouch 
ing in fear and awe, and full of anxiety and confuliuo 
as wou'd be natural to us in ſuch a caſe. But here th 
Divinity is eſteem'd the neareſt, and moſt immedi :tcly f 
« /ent, there horrors and amazcments à re the furthel!? 
„ niſn'd; there the heart, we. find, gives freeſt way! 
« plcaſure, to entertainment, to play, mirth, hum 
* and diverſion; and this even to an excels,” 
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REFLECTION* 
and oppos d ſormality in form. 


of method: and I pretend lawfully to exerciſe the 
privilege which I have aſſerted, of rambling from 
ſubject to ſubject, from {tile to (tile, in my n1scer- 
LANEOUS manner, according to my preſent profeſ- 
ſion and charaQer, 

I MAY, in the mean while, be cenſur'd probably 
for paſſing over my third head. But the methodical 


reader, if he be ſcrupulous about it, may content 


himſelf with looking back: and if poſſibly he can pick 
it out of my ſecond, he will forgive this anticipation, 
in a writing which is govern'd leſs by form than hu- 
mour. I had indeed reſolv'd with my- ſelf to make 
a large collection of paſſages from our moſt eminent 


and learned divines, in order to have ſet forth this 


latter head of my chapter; and by better authori- 
ty than my own to have evinc'd, That we had in 
the main a gæcd-humour d religion.” But after 
conſidering a little while, I came to this ſhort iſſue 
with my ſelf: „That it was better not to cite af 


all, than to cite partially.“ Now if I cited /airly 


what was ſaid as well on the melancholly as the 


| chearful fide of our religion, the matter, I found, wou'd 
be pretty doubtfully ballanc'd ; and the reſult at lait 


would be this; “ That, generally ſpeaking, as oft 


as a divine was in good humour, we ſhou'd find 


„ RELIGION the ſweeteſt and be/t-humour'd thing 
* 1n nature: but at other times (and hat, pretty 
often) we ſhou'd find a very different face of mat- 
. | 

Thvs are we alternately exalted and humbled, 
chear'd and dejected, according as our ſpiritual “ di- 
rector is himſelf influenc'd : and this, peradventure, 


— 


0 


* contrarietys and changes we may be render'd more 
* ſupple and compliant.” If we are very /ow, 
and down ; we are taken up. If we are vp, and 


* Supra, pag. 30. 


1 now find my-ſelf Ch. 3. 
ſome what impatient to get looſe from the conſtraint Lora 


for our edification and advantage; That by theſe ' 
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Miſc. 2. high, we are taken down, 
WY This is authority and command. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


This is diſcipline, 
Did religion 
carry conſtantly one and the ſame face, and were it 
always repreſented to us alike in every reſpect; we 
might perhaps be over-bold, and make acquaintance 
with it, in too familiar a manner : we might think 
our-ſelves fully knowing in it, and aſſur'd of its true 
character and genius, From whence perhaps we 
might become more refractory towards the ghoſtly 
teachers of it, and be apt to ſubmit our-ſelves the 
leſs to thoſe who, by appointment and authority, re- 
preſent it to us, in ſuch lights, as they eſteem moſt 
proper and convenient, 

I SHALL therefore not only conclude abruprl,, 
but even /ceptically on this my laſi head: referring 
my reader to what has been ſaid already, on my pre- 
ceeding heads, for the bare probability “of our 
„ having, in the main, a wwzty and good-humour'd 
© RELIGION,” 

THr1s, however, I may preſume to aſſert 3 That 
there are undoubtedly ſome countenances or aſped; 
of our religion, which are humorous and pleaſant in 
themſelves ; and that the ſadder repreſentations of 
it are many times ſo over-ſad and diſmal, that they 
are apt to excite a very contrary paſſion to what is 
intended by the repreſenters, 
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Further remarks on the author of the treatiſes.— 
His crder and deſign. — His remarks on the 
SUCCESSION of wit, aud progreſs of letters, 
and philoſophy. — M words, relations, af- 
feftims. — Country-men and country. Jid- 
ExGLAND. — Patriots of the ſail. — Virtu- 
oft, and philoſophers. — 4 TasTe. 


MISCELLANEOUS Or ESSAY-writer of the 

modern eſtabliſhment z to write on every 
ſubject, and in every method, as I fancy; to uſe or- 
cr, or lay it aſide, as I think fit; and to treat of 
der and method in other works, tho free perhaps 
nd unconfin d as to my own : I ſhall preſume, in 
his place, to conſider the preſent method and or- 
ler of my author's treatiſes, as in this ſoint- edition 
dey are rang'd, 

NoTwITHSTANDING the high airs of sc TI“ 
15M which our author aſſumes in his firſt piece; I 
annot, after all, but imagine that even there he proves 
imſelf, at the bottom, à real pos uaris r, and 
lew's plainly that he has his private i, belref, 
faith, as ſtrong as any devotee or religioniſt of 
mall, Tho he affects perhaps to ſtrike at other 
ypotheſes and ſchemes ; he has ſomething of his 
n {till in reſerve, and holds a certain p/n: or Hſtenn 
eculiar to himſelf, or ſuch, at leaſt, in which he has 
preſent but few companions or followers. 

ON this account I look upon his management to 
ave been much after the rate of ſome ambitious 
CHITECT; Who being call'd perhaps to prop a 
dof, redreſs a leaning wall, or add to ſome particu- 
apartment, is not contented with this ſmall ſpeci- 


| T AVING already afferted my privilege, as a 
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M1$SCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 3. men of his maſterſhip; but pretending to demon. 
A {trate the un- ſerviceableneſs and inconvenience of the 


old fabrick, forms the deſign of a new building, and 
longs to ſhew his ſkill in the principal parts of his 
architecture and mechanicks. 

Tis certain that in matters of learning and phi. 
loſophy, the practice of pulling down is far pleafar. 
ter, and affords more entertainment, than that of 
building and ſetting up. Many have ſucceeded, u 
a miracle, in the ſirſt, who have miſerably fallen in 
the latter of theſe attempts. We may find a thouſand 
engineers who can ſap, undermine, and blow 15, 
with admirable dexterity, for one ſingle- one, who cn 
build a fort, or lay the plat-form of a citadel. And 
tho compaſhon in real war may make the ruinou 
practice leſs delightful, 'tis certain that in the Literat 
warring-world, the ſpringing of mines, the blowing uy 
of towers, baſtions, and ramparts of yx1Lo$0Pay, 
with /y/tems, hypotheſes, epinions, and doctrines wn 
the air, is a ſpectacle of all other the molt naturally 
rejoicing, 

OuR author, we ſuppoſe, might have done well 
to conſider this. We have fairly conducted him thro 
his fr/t and ſecond LETTER, and have brought him, 
as we ſee here, into his ird piece. He has hithento, 
methinks, kept up his /apprng method and unrave! 
{ing humour, with tolerable good grace, He ha 
given only ſome few, and very ſlender “ hints d 


* Viz, In the Letter of Enthuſiaſm, which makes tre 
tiſe J. See VOL. I. p. 28,29, 30, 34 at the end. And / 
concerning the previous knowledg. — $0 again, treatile II 
Vol. I. p. 55. and 58. ——— And again, treatiſe II 
VoL. I. p. 199, 201. where the INQUIRY is propos“ 
and the ſyſtem and genealogy of the ofe ions previoul 
treated; with an apology (p. 210.) for the examining pra 
tice, and ſeeming pedantry of the method. And al 
terwards the apology for treatiſe IV. in treatiſe V. VOI. I 
p. 171, 12. Concerning this ſeries and dependency d 
theſe joint treatiſes, ſee more particularly below, P. 135 
131, 194, &c. 
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i» Weoiog further, or attempting to erect any ſcheme or Ch. x, 
ne model which may diſcover his pretence to a rea 


nl architect capacity. Even in this his rd piece he 
us Ntarrys with him the ſame ſceptical mein: and what 

he offers by way of project or hypotheſis, is very faint, 
hi- Whardly ſpoken aloud ; but mutter'd to himſelf, in a 
u. Whind of dubious whiſper, or feign'd soLLO dx. 
What he diſcovers of /orm and method, is indeed fo 
zccompany'd with the random iſcellaneous air, that 
t may paſs for raillery, rather than good earneſt. 
Tis in his following * treatiſe that he diſcovers him- 
„elf openly, as a plain dogmati/?, a fermalift, and 
cn of method; with his hypotheſis tack'd to him, 


And Hand his opinions ſo cloſe - ſticking, as wou'd force one 


10u5 o call to mind the figure of ſome preciſe and ſtrait- 
rate Whc'd profeſſor in a univerſity, 

YR wur may be jultly pleaded in his behalf, when 
aue come in company with him, to ingquire into ſuch 
11:0 Wolemn and profound ſubjects, ſeems very doubtful, 
rally hlcan while, as his affairs ſtand hitherto in this his 
reatiſe of Advice, I ſhall be contented to yoke with 
um, and proceed, in my 2i/cellaneous manner, 
o give my ADVICE allo to men of note; whe- 
er they are authors or politicians, virtugſi or fine- 
entlemen ; comprehending im, the ſaid author, as 
ne of the number of the advis'd, and my ſelf too 
lc hf occaſion be) after his own example of /e//-adms- 
nts ation and private addreſs. | 


axel. 


»s tres: 
And 37 
tile 1 
iſe III 
ropos' 


BUT FIRST as to our author's diſſertation in this 
third treatiſe, where his reflections upon authors 
general, and the riſe and progreſs of arts, make 
de inlet or introduction to his þp4:/o/ophy Wwe may 
bſerxe, that it is not without ſome appearance of 
afon that he has advanc'd this method. It muſt 
e acknowleg' d, that tho, in the earlieſt times, there 
lay have been divine men of a tranſcending genius, 
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* Viz, Treatiſe V. The Inquiry concerning vir- 
le, VoL, II. T Vor. I. 2. 159. 160, 161, Cc. 
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M1SCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 3. who have given laws both in religion and governmer 


WY NV to the great advantage and improvement of manking 


ſtory and fad. 


yet PHILOSOPHY itſelf, as a ſcience and known pr, 
ſeſſion worthy of that name, cannot with any probe 
bility be ſuppos'd to have riſen (as our author ſhey; 
till other arts had been rais'd, and, in a certain pro 
portion, advanc'd before it. As this was of t 
greateſt dignity and weight, ſo it came /af? into forn 
It was lang clearing it- ſelf from the affected dreſs a 


/ophiſts, or enthuſiaſtick air of poets ; and appear 


late in its genuine, ſimple, and juſt beauty. 
THe reader perhaps may juſtly excuſe our auth 


for having“ in this place ſo over-loaded his margy 


with thoſe weighty authoritys and antient citation 
when he knows that there are many grave profefla 
in humanity and letters among the moderns who a 
puzzled in this ſearch, and write both repugnanth 


to one another, and to the plain and zatural cvidend 


of the caſe. The real /ineage and $UCCESS10N! 
Tt, is indeed plainly founded in nature : as our a 
thor has endeavour'd to make appear both from / 
The GREEK mation, as it is orig 
nal to us, in reſpect to theſe polite arts and ſcience 
ſo it was in reality original to itſelf, For whethd 
the EGV HTIANS, PHENICIANS, THRACIANS, 0 
BARBARIANS of any kind, may have hit fortunate 
ly on this or that particular invention, either in ag 
culture, building, navigation, or letters; which-cve 
may have introduc'd ths rite of wor/hip, this tit 
of a Deity, is or that inſtrument of muſic, % 
that feſtival, game, or dance (for on this matter ther 
are high debates among the learned) 'tis evident, be 
yond a doubt, that the arts and ſcrerces were form! 
in GREECE it-ſelf. Twas there that mufich, pretr 
and the reſt came to receive ſome kind of ſhape, an 
be diſtinguiſh'd into their ſeveral orders and « 
grees, Whatever flouriſh'd, or was rais d to al] 
degree of correctneſs, or real perfection in the kitd 


+ Viz. VOL. I. p. 163, Cc. 
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was by means of GREECE alone, and in the hands of Ch. 1. 


ent ye x 
dat ſole polite, moſt civiliz'd, and accompliſh'd nation. A 
Nh No x can this appear ſtrange, when we conſider the 


\ WM CFortunate conſtitution of that people. For tho com- 
pos. d of different nations, diſtinct in Jaws and govern- 
pro il ments, divided by ſeas and continents, diſpers'd in 
M- diltant iſlands 3 yet being originally of the ſame ex- 
on tract, united by one ſingle language, and animated 
by that ſocial, publick and free {pirit, which pot- 
earl withſtanding the animoſity of their ſeveral warring 
ſtates, induc'd them to erc& ſuch heroick congreſſes 
and powers as thoſe which conſtituted the Au Hie“ 
TOXIAN councils, the OLYMPICK, ISTEMIAN, and 
other games ; they cou'd not but naturally poliſh and 


ho 
arg 
tion 


eſſon reünc cach other, Twas thus they brought their 
o beautiful and comprehenſive language to a juſt „un- 
anti dard, leaving only ſuch variety in the dialects as ren- 


dencfeder'd their poctry, in particular, {9 much the more 

0x egreeable. The /andard was in the fame proporti- 

ir Won carry'd into other arts, The ſecretion was made, 

m The ſeveral ſpecies found and ſet apart, The per- | 
-rigormers and maſters in every kind, honour'd, and ad- 

cnc:1FWnir'd. And, laſt of all, even cx1T1cxks themſelves 
etWcknowledg'd and receiv'd as maſters over all the : 
„ eſt, From mujich, poetry, rheterick, down to the 


ana gimple proſe of 5%, thro all the plaitick arts of ; 
1 ag Wu/pture, ftatuary, painting, archito#ure, and the 
h-eve 9 


elt; every-thing e- lite, graceful and exquiſite, 


is Us rewarded with the higheſt honours, and carry'd q 
His with the utmoſt ardour and emulation. Thus | 1 
r theiharecr, tho ſhe exported arts to other nations, had 1 


nt, be roperly for her own ſhare no import of the kind, f 


q \ 7 . g 
torn hrne utmoſt which cou'd be nam'd, wou'd amount to 
my . 
0" more than raw materials, of a rude and barharous 
- an \ 2 * . . . . 
1 en. And thus the nation was evidently 97/97/7277 in 
ind de 


Nt; and with them every noble ſtudy and ſcience was 
s the great maſter, ſo often cited by our author, 
s of certain kinds of poetry *) /2//-/orm'd, wrought 


to al) 


c Lind 


» * , To 22 » 
Ares xn Vol. I. 2. 165. "Tis in this 
o. III. 1 | 
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MisCELLANEOUS 


Miſc, 3. out of nature, and drawn from the neceſſary opery 
WV tion and courle of things, working, as it were, d 


their own accord, and proper inclination. Now, ax. 
cording to this natural growth of arts, peculiar ty 
GREECE, it wou'd neceſſarily happen; that at the 
beginning, when the force of language came to h 
firſt prov'd ; when the admiring world made the 
firſt /*dgme7!, and eſſay'd their taſte in the elegancy 
of this fort ; the , the /ublime, the aftonijhin 
and amazing wou'd be the moſt in faſhion, and pre 


fer'd. 
and Vigh. ſounding words wou'd naturally preval 


Tho in the commonwealth it-ſ{clf, andin the affairs d 
government, men were us'd originally to plain and d. 


rect ſpeech ; yet when ſpeaking became an art, and 
was taught by ſophiſts and other pretended m 


ſters, the high-poetick and the figurative way begu 


to prevail, even at the bar, and in the publick aſſen 
blies: inſomuch that the grand - maſter, in the+ abore 
cited part of his rhetoricks, where he extols the tn 
gick poet EuR1P1DEs, upbraids the rhetoricians( 
his own age, who retained that very bombaltick ſtil 
which even pete, and thoſe too of the tragick kind 
had already thrown off, or at leaſt conſiderably m 
tigated. But the taſte of GREECE was now poliſhing 
A better judgment was ſoon form'd, when a DEMO. 
THENES Was hcard, and had found ſucceſs. Thi 
pcople themſelves (as our author has ſhewn) cant 
now to reform their couED YH and familiar manne 
after TRAGEDY, and the higher ſtile, had be 
brought to its perfection under the laſt hand ot: 
EUx1?P3DES. And now in all the principal wor 


ſenſe of the natural production, and /elfsformation of ! 
arts, in this frce (tate of antient GREECE, that the fan 
great maſter uſes this word a little before, in the {an 
chapter of his poeticks, (viz. the fourth) ſpeaking in o 
neral of the poets, Kar winpoy νν,)“-reg, hne 
7 ZnTiy, *% Tay a@uT97 yr tao WATHV. And preſently afit 
AS er 5 Teles, dernen Ducris T9 olxdon KET/0v Tust. 
+ \ OL. I. . 166, in the notes. 


Metaphorical ſpeech, multiplicity of four: 
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ef ingenuity and art, SIMPLICITY and NATURE Ch. 


began chiefſy to be ſought: and this was the TASTE 


Which laſted ſo many ages, till the ruin of all things, 
under a univerſal monarchy, 

Ir the reader ſhou'd peradventure be led by his 
curioſity to ſeek ſome kind of compariſon between 
this antient growth of TASTE, and that which we 
have experienced in modern days, and within our 
own nation; he may look back to the /peeches of our 
anceſtors in parhament, He will find 'em, generally 
ſpeaking, to have been very ſhort and plain, but 
coarſe, and what we properly call h97e-ſpurn ; till 
learning came in vogue, and fſciztice was known a— 
mongit us. When our princes aud ſenators became 
ſcho/. rs, they ſpoke /chalaſtically, And the ped.:n- 
= le was previlenty from the firſt dawn of J e 
about the age of the reformation, till long atter- 
Wards, Witneſs the beſt written diſcou::es, the 
mir d ſpeeches, orations, or ſermons, thro fyc 
3a! reigns, down to theſe latter which we <o: apate 
within rae preſent age. Twill undoubtedly be fours 
Mat till very late days, the faſhion of ſoc AKing, and 
the turn of wit, was after the newurative and grid 
anacr, Nothing was ſo acceptable as the bigh- 
| anding phraſe, the far-fetch'd compariſon, the ca- 
nctous point, and play of words; and nothing ſo 
leſpicable as what was merely of the plain or natu- 
al kind, So that it mult either be conteſs'd, that 


reſpect of the preceeding age, we are fall'n 
ery low in taſte; or that, if we are in reality 


wrov'd, the natural and flinple manner w nich C9 
els and covers ART, is the moſt truly artful, and 
the gentcelelt, trueſt and beit-ttudy'd talte: as 
5 * above been treated more at large. 


NOW, THEREF FORE, as to our author's PHI. 


. 
ng u Wosorny it-ſelf, as it lies conceal d in + u trea- 
fiir 

atly ag Page 18. and Vol. I. p. 174, 175. 

8 

s ußk⸗ T Viz. Solilcquy, or Advice to an author: treatiſe III. 


lol. * 
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Miſc. 3. tiſe, but more profeſs'd and formal in his * „ 


MI1ISCELLANEOUS 


„ 
1 


ue ſhall proceed gradually according to his own me. 


thod : fince it becomes not one who has undertaken 
the part of his airy aſſiſtant, and humorous para. 
fhraſt, to enter ſudenly, without good preparation, 
into his dry reaſons, and moral reſearches about the 


ſocial paſſions and natural affedtions, of which he is 


ſuch a punctilious examiner. 

Or all human affections, the nobleſt and moſt be. 
conung human nature, is that of Lo VE 7s one's c5un. 
try, his, perhaps, will eaſily be allow'd by all men, 
who have really a counTRY, and arc of the num- 
ber of thoſe who may be call'd | a rO LE, as en- 
joying the happineſs of a real conſtitution and poliy, 
by which they are /ree and independent. There are 
very few ſuch country-men or free-men to depene- 
Tate, as directly to diſcountenance or condemn this 
paſhon of love to their community and national bro. 
therhood, The indirect manner of oppoſing this 
principle, is the moſt uſual, We hear it commonly, 
as a complaint, “ That there is little of this Love 
* extant in the world.” From whence *tis haſtily 
concluded, That there is little or nothing of /57end- 
* [; or ſo..-! affection inherent in our zature, or 
„ proper to our /pectes.,” Tis however apparent, 
that there is ſcarce a creature of human kind, who is 
not poſſeſs d at leal with ſome inferiour degree or 
meaner ſort of this natural affedtion to a country, 


I Aeſcis qua natale ſolum dulcedine captos 


ucit. 


F Viz. INQUIRY, Cc. Treatiſe IV. Vo. II. 

+ A multitude held together by force, tho under one 
and the ſame head, is not properly united: nor does ſuch 
a body make &@ people. Tis the ſocial ligue, confederacy, 
and mutual conſent, founded in ſome common good or 
intereſt, which joins the members of a community, and 
makes a people one. Abſolute power annuls the publick : 
and where there is no pblick, or con/titution, there is in re- 
ality no mother-COUNTRY, or NATION. See VOL. | 
P- 12, 73. 4 Ovid, Pont. lib. 1. eleg. 3. ver. 33. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Tis a wretched aſpect of humanity which we fi- Ch. 1. 
gure to our- ſelves, when we wou'd endeavour to re- 


ſolve the very eſſence and foundation of this generous 
paſſion into a relation to mere clay and duſt, exclu- 
fively of any thing ſenſible, intelligent, or moral. 
 W_'Tis, I muſt own, on certain * relations, or reſpettive 
; MW rapertiont, that all natural affection does in ſome 

meaſure depend. And in this view it cannot, I con- 
fes, be deny'd that we have each of us a certain re- 
. 1:tion to the mere earth it-ſelf, the very mould or 
ſurface of that planet, in which, with other animals 
„ol various ſorts, we (poor reptiles !) were alſo bred 
ad nouriſh'd. But had it happen'd to one of us Bri- 
„ men .v have been born at ſea, cou'd we not 
e therefore properly be call'd Briti/h-men? Cou'd we 
. be allow'd country-men of no fort, as having no di- 
s W fin relation to any certain % or region; no ori- 
> W gina! neighbourhood but with the watry inhabitants 
is MW and ſea-monſters? Surely, if we were born of /aww- 
„ % parents, /arw/ully employ'd, and under the pro- 
E Wtcction of /aw; wherever they might be then detain- 
ed, to whatever colonys ſent, or whither-ſoever dri- 
4. Len by any accident, or in expeditions or adventures 
or in the publick ſervice, or that of mankind, we ſhou'd 
ſtill find we had @ home, and country, ready to lay 
clam to us, We thou'd be oblig'd (till to conſider 
our-ſclves as fe/loww-citizens, and might be allow'd 
to love our country or nation as Honeſtly and hearti- 
ly as the moſt inland inhabitant or native of the ſoil. 


come in view, and be acknowledg'd full as natural and 
eliential in our ſpecies, as the parental and flial 
ne lind, which gives riſe to what we peculiarly call a- 
ich Nu afetion., Or ſuppoſing that both our birth 
and parents had been unknown, and that in this re- 


CY, 
or ect we were in a manner younger brothers in ſocie- 
and ty to the reſt of mankind; yet from our nurture and 


t: Neducation we ſhou'd ſurely eſpouſe ſome country or 
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Var political and ſocial capacity wou'd undoubtedly. 
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I giitracy, ſhou'd of neceſſity and 


Mi1scELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 3. other, and joyfully embracing the ee of a ma 


y force of nature 
join our- ſelves to the general ſociety of mankind, and 
thoſe in particular, with whom we had enter'd into 
nearer communication of benefits, and cloſer ſympa. 
thy of affections. It may therefore be eſteem'd ng 
better than a mean ſubterfuge of narrow minds, 1 
aſſign this natural paſſion for ſociety and a country, u 
ſuch a relation as that of a mere fungus or common ex- 
creſcence, to its parent mould, or nurſing dung-hill, 

THE RELATION of country-1an, if it be allow 
any thing at all, muſt imply ſomething oral aud 
facial. The notion it-ſelf pre-ſuppoles a naturally 
civil and political ſtate of mankind, and has reference 
to that particular part of ſociety to which we owe our 
chief advantages as en, and rational creatures, ſuch 
as are * naturally and neceſſarily united for each o- 
ther's happineſs and ſupport, and for the higheſt d 
all happineſſes and enjoyments; The intercourſe df 
„ minds, the free uſe of our reaſon, and the ex · 
* erciſe of mutual love and Friendſhip.“ 

Ax ingenious phyſician among the moderns, har: 
ing in view the natural dependency of the vegetad!: 
and animal kinds on their common mother-E ARTH, 
and obſerving that both the one and the other dra 
from her their continual ſuſtenance, (ſome rooted and 
fix d down to their firit abode, others unconſin'd, and 
wandring from place to place to ſuck their nouriſl. 
ment :) he accordingly, as I remember, ſtiles this 
latter animal-race, her releas'd ſons; filios terra e. 
mancipatis, Now if this be our only way of reckon: 
ing for mankind, we may call our-ſelves indeed, Tt: 
four cf EARTH, at large; bur not of any particular 
SOIL, r diſtrict. T he diviſion of climates and rcgle 
ons is tantaſtick and artlici.+; much more the lian 
of particular countrys or provinces. Our aa ale ſalunm, 
or mother- earth, muſt by this account be the real 
GL OE itſelf which bears us, and in reſpect of whid 


* Vol. I. . 74, Cc. and VOL, II. p. 202, Cc. 
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REFLECTIONS. 103 


we muſt allow the common animals, and even the Ch. 1. 


17222 of all degrees, to claim an equal bratherhogd N 1 N 
with us, under this camo PARENT, 0 
1 ACCORDING to this calculation, we muſt of ne- I 
„ ceſſity carry our relation as far as to the whole mate- $40 
nal world or univerſe; where alone it can prove com- \ 
oÞ pleat. But for the particular diſtrict or tract of carth, = 
which in a vulgar ſenſe we call cur couxnTey, how- 1 
erer bounded or geographically divided, we can ne- [4:9 
„ yer, at this rate, frame any accountable relation to 4 
, nor conſequently aſſign any natural or proper af- Wi 
ad fe7i9n towards it. [| 
U. Ir unhappily a man had been born either at an zz, 1 


et or in ſome dirty ve, he wou'd hardly, I think, 
zur} circumſcribe himſelf ſo narrowly as to accept a deno- j 
ach mination or character from thoſe neareſt appendices, | 


0- ¶ or local circumſtances of his nativity. So far ſhou'd one 
abe from making the hamlet or pariſh to be character- 
- of Filtical in the caſe, that hardly wou'd the Hire it-lelf, 
ex- Tor county, however rich or flouriſhing, be taken into 

the honorary term or appellation of one's COUNTRY. 
- What, then, ſhall we preſume to call our covux- 
alle“ Txy ? Is it ENGLAND it-ſelf ? But what of 
1B,“ SCOTLAND ? Is it therefore BRITAIN ? 
Ira WE But what of e other i//ands, the northern O- 
and WE cares, and the ſouthern JtrSEY and GUE RN- 
and s EY? What of the Plantations and poor IRE» 
riſh- “ land 2”? —— Behold, here, a very dubious cir- 
this eumſcription! 
e. zur what, after all, if there be a congue/t or cap- 
kon · Ny in the caſe? a migration ? a national ſeceſſion, 
T abandonment of our native ſcats for ſome other 
lat i or climate? This has happen'd, we know, to 
regi- Nur forefathers, And as great and powerful a peo- 
ſinus le as we have been of late, and have ever ſhewn our- 
[um lves under the influence of /ree councils, and a to- 
rable miniſtry; ſhou'd we relapſe again into flaviſh 
naciples, or be adminifter'd long under ſach heads 
s having no thought of liberty for themſelves, can 
de much leſs for EUROPE or their 720ighs9urs; WE 
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MrscEtLLANEOUS 


Miſc. 3. may at laſt feel a war at home, become the eat of 


i,, and in the end à congue/t, We might then gladly 


embrace the hard condition of our predeceſſors, and 
exchange our beloy'd native /i for that of ſome re. 
mote and uainhabited part of the world. Now ſhou'{ 
this poſſibly be our fate; ſhou'd ſome conſiderable 
colony or body be form'd afterwards out of our te- 
mains, or meet as it were by miracle, in ſome diſtant 
climate; wou'd there be, for the future, no E ngliſh. 
nan remaining? No common bond of alliance and 
friendſhip, by which we cou'd {till call country-men, 
as before? How came we (I pray) by our anticnt 
name of Eg/iſh-men ? Did it not travel with us over 
land and ſea ? Did we not, indeed, bring it with us 
heretofore from as far as the remoter parts of GI. 
MANY to this iſland ? 


I MUST confeſs, I have been apt ſometimes to 
be very angry with our language, for having deny' 
us the uſe of the word rATRIA, and aftorded us no 
other name to expreſs our native community, than 
that of country ; which already bore “ two different 
ſigniſications, abſtracted from mankind or ſociety, 
Reigning words are many times of ſuch force as to 
influence us conſiderably in our apprehenſion of things, 
Whether it be from any ſuch cauſe as this, I know 
not: but certain it is, that in the idea of a civil 
ſtate or XATION, we Engliſh-men are apt to mix 
ſomewhat more than ordinary groſs and earthy. No 
people who ow'd ſo much to aA COXSTITUTI10), 
and ſo little to a so1L or CLIMATE, were cer 
known ſo indifferent towards one, and ſo paſſionatch 
fond of the other. One wou'd imagine from the com- 
mon diſcourſe of our countrymen, that the fineſt lands 
neartheEUPHRATEsS, the BABYLONIAN Or PERSI1AV 
paradiſes, the rich plains of EG Vr, the Grecian 
'TEMPE, the Roman CAMPANIA, LOMBARD), 


* Rus & regio. In French campagne & pais, 
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RErrECTIONS. 


ProvexcCE, the Spaniſh AnDALUS1A, or the moſt Ch, 1. 
adclicious tracts in the ea/tern or weſtern IxDits, | 


| W cre contemptible countrys in reſpect of OLD ExG/ 
'W1ax0. 

| Now by the good leave of theſe worthy patricts 
Wo the fel, I muſt take the liberty to ſay, I think 
bro ExcLAND to have been in every reſpect a very 
t different country: and that Late Ex AN, of an 
age or two old, even ſince queen BESS'S days, is in- 
d gecd very much mended for the better. We were, 
' Win the beginning of ker grand-f{ather's reign, under a 
* fort of Po/i/Þ nubility, and had no other libertys, 


t man what were in common to us with the then faſhi- 
us Wonable monarchys aud Girbick lordihips in Europe, 
'Q 


For religion, indeed, we were highly fam'd, above 
all nations; by being the molt ſubject to our eccle/7- 
afticks at home, and the belt tributarics and ſervants 
'0 Who the 4o/y ſee abroad. 


lust go further yet, and own, that I think 
no Late EXGLAND, ſince the evolution, to be better 
an gil than J ENGLAND, by many a degree; and 
ert What, in the main, we make ſomewhat a better figure 
* n EUROPE, than we did a few reigns before. But 
0 


however our people may of late have flouriſh'd, our 
'S* rame, or credit have riſen 3 our trade, and navigati- 
on, our manufactures, or our huſbandry been improv- 


Vir ed; 'tis certain that our region, climate, and ſoil, is, 
m n its own nature, (till one and the ſame. /.nd to what- 
* ever politeneſs we may ſuppoſe our-ticlves already ar- 
0 Wired; we muſt confeſs, that we are the te barba- 
dg, the Id civiliz'd or prliſh'd people of Eu ROE. 
i) re mult allow that our firſt conqueſt by the Ro— 
= Waxs brought vs out of a ſtate hardly equal to the 


ndian tribes ; and that our laſt conqueſt by the No x- 
Maxs brought us only into the capacity of receiving 
ts and civil accompliſhments from abr2ad, They 
ame to us by degrees, from remote diſtances, at ſe- 
ond or third hand; from other courts, ſtates, aca» 
Kmys, and foreign nurſcrys of wit and manners, 

NoTwiTHSTANDING this, we have as overwean- 
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MiscEkLLANEOus 


Miſc. 3. ing an opinion of our- ſelves, as if we had a claim tg 
be original and earth-born, As oft as we have chang. 


ed our maſters, and mix'd races with our ſeveral fag: 
ceſſive conquerors, we ſtill pretend to be as il. 
mate and genuine poſſeſſors of gur gil, as the ants 
ent ATHENIANS accounted themſelves to have bez 
of theirs. Tis remarkable however in that truly an- 
tient, wiſe, and witty people, that as ſine territory 
and noble countrys as they poffeſs d, as indiſputable 
maſters and ſuperiors as they were in all ſcience, wit 
politeneſs and manners; they were yet ſo far fron 
a conceited, feifilh, and ridiculous contempt of otherz, 
that they were even, in a contrary extreme, Ad. 
« mirers of whatever was in the lcalt degree ingen. 
„% ous or curious in Hhreigu nations,” Them Ba 
men were conſtant travellers, Their legiſlators an 
plulolophers made their voyages into FGyyT „ pi 60 
into CHALDEA, and PiRS1A, and fail'd not to wit 
molt of the difpers'd Grecian governments and coe. 
nys thro the iſlands of the A.GEAN, in ITALY, 
and on the coalts of As14 and AFRICA. TWas men. 
tion'd as a prodigy, in the caſe of a great philoſo 
pher, tho known to have been always poor; * Ih: 
% he ſhou'd never have travel d, nor had ever gone 
« out of ATHENS for his improvement.“ How mo- 
deſt a reflection in thoſe who were thein/elves Au. 
NIANS, 

Fox our part, we neither care that“ rein 
ſhou'd travel to us, nor any of ours ſhou'd traycl uto 


* An ill token of our being thorowly civiliz'd : ſid 
in the judgment of the polite and wiſe, this iphoſpicab 
diſpoſition was ever reckon'd among the principal marks 
of barbariſm. So STR ano, from other preceding authors 
X0ivoy i org pupCupors Tra thog Tyy BENHALED), 
lib. 17. p. 802. 

The Ztug Eevios of the ancients was one of the ſolenn 
characters of Divinity: the peculiar attribute of the ſuprene 
DE1TY, benign to mankind, and recommending uaiverfal 
love, mutual kindneſs, and beuignity between the ren? 
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RETLECTION Ns. 


Our beſt policy and breeding is, Ch. 1. 
it ſeems, © To look abroad as little as poſſible; con. 
« tract our views within the narroweſt compaſs; and 
« deſpiſe all knowledg, learning, or manners which 
« are not of a home-growth,” For hardly will the 
artients themſelves be regarded by thoſe who have 
ſo reſolute a contempt of what the politelt 722derns 
of any nation, beſides their own, may have advanc'd 
ja the way of literature, politeneſs, or PHILOSOPHY, 


THIS diſpoſition of our countrymen, from what- 
ever cauſes it may poſſibly be deriv'd, is, I fear, a 
rery prepoſſeſſing circumſtance againſt our author; 
whole deſign is to advance ſomething cb, or at leaſt 
ſomething different from what is commonly current 
in PHILOSOPHY and MORALS. To ſupport this 
gclign of his, he ſcems intent chiefly on this ſingle 
point: 10 diſcover, how we may, to belt advan- 
* tage, form within our-ſelves what in the polite 
« world is called a reli/h, or good TASTE.” 

He begins, tis true, as near home as poſſible, and 


eſt and moſt unlike of human race. Thus their divine poet 
harmony with their ſacred oracles, which were known 
Fequently to confirm this doctrine. 
SG 0 64.98 Few is” J e naxiwy they 597 
Eovoy ATHNG XL Tpog yap Aug tiow Fravreg 
Revo: = - © ATS. 5. 
Again, 
Onde rig dau. Ppolav erigulrſeray 45 Ag. 
"AMA ze Ti; 40s vos XN Ae g' Inava, 
Tov vuy xpn x0eev* g yap Ac den d xravfeg 
Eavor , OATZE. . 
And again, 
"Axvaids grole, F195 3˙ by EE "T0 
IlzvIzg yap riet,, 683 er. di ev. 
IATA A. . 
dee alſo Odyſſ. lib. 3. ver. 34, Cc. and 67, Ce. lib. 4. 
r. 30, Cc. and so. 
buch was antient heathen CHARITY, and pious duty to- 
ards the whole of mankind; both tholſ: of different nations 


bd different worſnips, Sec VOL, II. p. 108, r09, 
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M1SCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 3. ſends us to the narroweſt of all converſations, thats 
WV $OLILOQUY or /elf-diſcourſe, 


But this correſpg, 
dence, according to his computation, 1s wholly in, 
practicable, without a previous commerce with th: 
world: and the larger this commerce is, the mo 
practicable and improving the other, he thinks, is like 
Ivy to prove, The ſources of this improving art d 
ſelſ-correſpondence he derives from the highelt p, 
liteneſs and elegance of antient dialogue, and debt 
in matters of wit, knowledg and ingenuity. And ne 
thing, according to our author, can ſo well reyin 
this /e!/-correſponding practice, as the ſame ſeard 
and ſtudy of the higheſt politeneſs in modern cor 
ſation, For this, we mult neceſſarily be at the pai 
of going further abroad than the province we cl 
HOME, And, by this account, it appears that our a 
thor has little hopes of being either reliſh'd or con 
prehended by any other of his countrymen, tha 
thoſe who delight in the open and free commerce 
the world, and are rejoic'd to gather views, and nt 
ceive light from every quarter; in order to judy t 
beſt of what is perfect and according to a jult /n 
dard, and true TASTE in every kind, 

IT may be proper for us to remark in favour! 
our author, that the ſort of ridicule or raillery, whit 
is apt to fall upon eHiL.0$OPHERS, is of the fan 
kind with that which falls commonly on the vir 
os or refin'd wits of the age. In this latter gent 
ral denomination we include the real fre gentle 
the lovers of art and ingenuity ; ſuch as have ie: 
the world, and inform'd themſelves of the 72411: 
and cu/toms of the ſeveral nations of Eur Opt, fear 
ed into their arntiquitys, and records ; conlice 
ed their police, laws, and conflitutions ; obſery d 
ſituation, ſtrength, and ornaments of their ci the 
principal arts, ſtudys and amuſcments; their arc 
lecture, ſculpture, painting, mujick, and their tb 
in poetry, learning, language, and converjailin. 

HiTHERTO there can lie no ridicule, no! ! 
leaſt ſcope for ſatirict wit or raillery. But when" 
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REFLECTIONS. 109 


puch this virtue CHARACTER a little further, and Ch. 
lead our poliſh'd geatleman into more nice re- Ca 


ſearches z when from the view of -zarkind and their 
allairs, our ſpeculative genius, and minute examiner 
of nature's works, proceeds with equal or perhaps ſu— 
periour zeal in the contemplation of the 2n/ed-life, the 
conreniencys, habitations and economy of a race of 


#[l-f/Þ hen he has erected a cabinet in due form, 


and made it the real pattern of his mind, replete with 
the ſame traſh and trumpery of correſpondent empty 
notions, and chimerical conceits ; he then indeed be- 
comes the ſubje& of ſufficient rai//cry, and is made 
the of common converſations, 
A woRSE thing than this happens commonly to 
theſe frisur vikTVOSI., In ſceking fo earneſtly 
for raritys, they fall in love with RIH for rare- 
/. ale. Now the greateſt raritys in the world are 
OxXSTERS. So that the ſtudy and reliſh of theſe 
entlemen, thus aſſiduouſly imploy'd, becomes at laſt 
reality 9292/irous + and their whole delight is 
found to conſiſt in ſelecting and contemplating what- 
rer is moſt , diſagreeing, out of the way, 
nd to the leait purpoſe of any thing in nature. 
| Iv PHILOSOPHY, matters anſwer exactly to this 
irtusſo-ſcheme. Let us ſuppoſe a man, who hav- 
g this reſolution merely, how to imploy his under- 
boding to the belt purpoſe, conſiders © av4s or war 
he is; whence he aroſe, or had his being; to 
what * he was deſign'd; and to what courſe of 
ation he is by his natural frame and conſtitution 
delin*d :'? ſhou'd he de/cend on this account 71:79 
el, and examine his 1nward powers and facul- 
; or ſhou'd he aſcend beyond his own immediate 
ſecies, City, or community, to diſcover and recog- 
ze his higher polity, or community (that conti 
d univerſal ane, of which he is born a member ;) 
thing, ſurely, of this kind, cou d reaſonably draw 
don him the lealt contempt or mockery. On the 
rary, the fineſt gentleman mult after all be conſi— 
debut as an 1D10T, who talking much of the 
Vor. III. 
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MiscEkLLANEOVUS 


Miſc. 3. knowledg of the cue and mankind, has never fg 
moch as thought of the ſtudy or knowledg of /in/z/, 


or of the nature and government of that real pablick 
and woRLD, from whence he holds his being. 


* Onid ſumus, & quidnam victuri gignimur 9 — 


ere are we? under what 7 or on board 
ce what veel ? whither b9und? on what bujine/;? 
% under whole p/o1/Þip, government, or protection!" 
are queſtions which every ſenſible man wou'd nau. 
rally aſk, if he were on a ſudden tranſported into a 
new ſcene of lite. Tis admirable, indeed, to con{- 
der, that a man ſhou'd have bcen long come into 4 
world, carry'd his reaſon and ſenſe about him, ard 
yet have never ſeriouſly aſk'd himſelf this ſingle que. 
ſtion, WIAERE am ? or WHAT 1? but, on the 
contrary, ſhou'd proceed regularly to every r fu 
dy and inquiry, poſt-poning /i alone, as the lea 
conſiderable; or leaving the examination of it to- 
thers commiſſion'd, as he ſuppoſes, to underſtand ard 
think for him, upon this head. To be bubbled, or 
put upon by any ſham- advices in this affair, is, it ſeems, 
of no conſequence! We take care to examine ac: 
curately, by our 2ww7 judgment, the affairs of % 
people, and the concerns of the world which leak 
belong to us: but what relates more immediately t0 
ourſelves, and is our chief SELF-intere/?, we chi 
ritably leave to «hers to examine for us, and reads 
ly take up with the firſt comers; on whoſe honelty 
and good faith tis preſum'd we may ſafely rely. 
HRE, methinks, the ridicule turns more gail 
the phils/ophy-baters than the virtugſi or philofof her. 
Wihulit y1iLosorPay 18 taken (as in its prime len! 
it onght) for 9na/for/Dip in LIFE and MANNERS, t 
like to make no ill figure in the world, whatever im 
pertinencys may reign, or however extravagant tif 
times may prove. But let us view PHILOSOPHY 
like mere vir1/0-//ip, in its uſual career, and 


Fer. Sat. 3. ver. 67. 
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form the WELL-BRED MAN. 


REFLECTIONS. 


fhall find the ridicule riſing full as ſtrongly againſt Ch. 


CY 


1. 


the profeſſors of the higher as the lower kind. Cockle Lu 


fell abounds with each. Many things exteriour, 
and without our-ſelves, of no Mation to our real in— 
terelts or to thoſe of ſociety and mankind, are dili— 
gcatly inveltigated: nature's remoteſt operations, 

deepelt mytterys, and molt difficult phenomena d ſ. 
culs'd, and whimſically explain d; % =. ſes and 
fantajtica ſyſtems erected; a univerſe anatomiz ds; 

and by ſome “ notable ſcheme lo folv'd and reduc d, 
:5 to appear an caſy {nuc&-or ſecret to thoſe who 
have the clew. Creation it-{clf can, upon occaſion, 

be exhibited ; tranſmiutations, pr 9jedtions, and other 
prilgſpphical ARCANA, ſuch as in the corporeat world 
can accompliſh all things: whilſt in the 722elledtnunl, 

a fer frame of metaphyfical phraſes and diſtinctions 
can ſerve to ſolve whatever diihcultys may be pro- 
pounded either in /ogicks, ethicks, or any real ſcience, 
of whatever kind, 

IT appears from hence, that the defects of Ppui— 
LOSOPHY, and thoſe of virtugſaſhip are of che 
ſame nature. Nothing can be more dangerous than 
a wrong choice, Or miſapplication in theſe aff: rs. 
Put as ridiculous as theſe ſtudys are render d by 
their ſenfleſs managers; it appears, however, that 
each of em are, in their nature, cſſential to the 
charac; ler of a fine gentleman and 142 of ſenſe, 

To philsſephize, in a juſt ſigniſication, is but to 
For the accom- 
pliſament of breeding 3 is, to Jearn whatever is decerrt 
in company, or beautiful in arts: and the ſum of 
philoſophy is, to lean what is juff in ſociety, and 


| beautiful in nature, and the order of the world. 


'Tis not wit merely, but a, 7emper which muſt 
In the fame manner, 
tis not a head merely, but a heart and refolutiin 
which muſt compleat the real PritLOSOP:1ER, Both 
characters aim at what is excellent, aſpire to a J 


Vor. II. P. 121, 124, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 3. ae, and carry in view the model of what is Sean. 
ul and becoming. 


Accordingly, the reſpectite con. 
duct and diitinct manners of each party are regvllt. 
cd: the one according to the perfecteſt caſe, and 
good entertainment of COMPANY ; the other accord. 
ing to the ſtricteſt intereſt of xa x K IN D and sO CI. 
TY: Ihe que according to a man's rank and quality 
in his private NATION; he other according to lis 
rank and digntty in NATURE, 

WHETHER each of theſe offices, or ſocial parts, are 
in theralelves as corvenzent as becoming, is the great 
qucſtion which muſt ſome- way be decided, The 
WELL-BRED MAN, has already decided this, in h. 
own calc, and deciar'd on the ſidèe of what is nk 
ſom; for whatever he practiſes in this kind “, he ac- 
counts no more than what he owes purely to himiclt; 
without regard to any further advantage, The fre 
tender to FAILOSOPHY, Who either knows not how 
to determine this affair, or if he has determin'd, 
knows not how to purſue his point, with conſtancy, 
and firmacſs, remains in reſpe& of philoſophy, what 

a clown or coxcomb 1s in reſpect of breeding and be- 
later, Thus, according to our author, the rast 
of beauty, and the cih of what is decent, jult, and 
amiable, pertects the character of the GENTLEMAN, 
and the PHILOSOPHER, And the ſtudy of ſuch a 
TASTE or reliſh will, as we ſuppoſe, be ever tlic 
great employment and Concern of him, who covet3 
as well to be wiſe and good, as agreeable and palit, 


ö 7 
Q,, U atque DECENS, caro, & 779, 
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* VoL. I. p. $7, 88. 
+ Hor. lib, i. ep. 1. ver. Its 
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REFLECTIONS 


C13 F-. Mt 


i Explanation of a rs continu'd. — Ridicul. 
ers of it. — Ther wit, and ſincerity. — Ap- 


1 plication of the taſte to affairs of government 
is and politics. — Imaginary CHARACTERS in 


the ſlate, — Young nobility, and gentry. — 


hs Purſuit of BEAUTY, — Preparation for phi- 
at Y 

is lolophy. 

. Y this time, ſurely, I muſt have prov'd myſelf 


D ſufficiently engag d in the project and deſign 
b; Jof our /e//-d:/courfing AuTHOR, Whole defence I 
e. have undertaken, His pretenſion, as plainly appears 
oe in this third treatiſe, is to“ recommend moRALs.0n 
rd, the ſame foot, with what in a lower ſenſe is call'd 
„anner; and to advance PHILO SOPHY (as harſſt a 
at ſabject as it may appear) on the very foundation of 
le. hat is eall'd agrecavle and polite, ' And 'tis in this 
7x ncthod and management that, as his interpreter, or 
and paraphraſt, I have propos'd to imitate and accompa- 
av, Ney him, as far as my mzſcellaneous CHARACTER 
þ 2 vill permit. 

me Ou joint endeavour, therefore, mult appear this: 
vet} Mo thew, That nothing which is found charming 
lite Me or delightful in the polite world, nothing which is 
* adopted as pleaſure, or entertainment, of what- 
Geyer kind, can any way be accounted for, ſup- 
* ported, or eſtabliſh'd, without the pre-eſtabliſh- 
ment or ſuppoſition of a certain TASTE.” Now 
TASTE or judgment, tis ſuppos'd, can hardly come 
Feady form'd with us into the world, Whatever 
principles or materials of this kind we may poihbly 
og with us; whatever good facultys, fenſes, or 
iticipating ſenſations, and imaginations, may be of 


* Vol. I. p. 226, &e. 
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Mi1i$SCELLANEOUS 


Miſc, 3. nature's growth, and ariſe properly, of themſelves, I goo 
WV Without our art, promotion, or aſſiſtance ; the gene. wel 


ral idea which is form'd of all this management, and girc 
the clear tion we attain of what is preferable a moi 
principal in all theſe ſubjects of choice and eltimati. ten 
on, will not, as I imagine, by any perſon, be taken and 
for innate, Uſe, practice and culture muſt precee !“ \ 
the underſtandings and wit of ſuch an advanc'd ſae “ t 
and growth as this, A legitimate and juſt rast: © k 
can neither be begotten, made, conceiv'd or product“ h. 
without the antecedent /abour and pains of criti © al 
CIS. „ a 
Fos this reaſon we preſume not only to defend!“ P 
the cauſe of cRiTICKs; but to declare open war à. ** m 
gainſt thoſe indolent ſupine authors, performers, ria. T 
ders, auditors, actors, or ſpectators ; who making Wadds, 
their HUMOUR alone the rule of what is &eau///il Mb ly 
and agreeable, and having no account to give of ſuch “ ve 
their HUMOUR or odd FANCY, reject the critics ob 
or examining art, by which alone they are able 0“ “ 
dilcover the rue BEAUTY and WORTH of every cb the /- 
ject. mend 
ACCORDING to that aſſected ridicule which the dle n. 
intipid remarkers pretend to throw upon jult c,“ #7 
TiCKs, the enjoyment of all real arts or natural Sv 
beautys won'd be intirely loſt : even in behaviour andMeins 
manners we ſhou'd at this rate become in time ts, 
barbarous, as in our pleaſures and diveriions, {are « 
wou'd preſume it, however, of theſe critic4-haters,Witous 
that they are not yet ſo unciviliz'd, or void of 21141! h 
ſocial ſenſe, as to maintain, «That the molt barb #4 
„ rous life, or brutiſh pleaſure, is as defiravie ey vi 
the molt poliſh'd or refin'd.” ach as 
Fos my own part, when 1 have heard ſometime Wund 
men of reputed ability join in with that efteminate Wo. 
plaintive tone of /zvective againſt crRiTICKS, I haar fe 
really thought they had it in their fancy, to keen 
down the growing genius's of the youth, their vals 
by turning them aſide from that examination ad 
ſearch, on which all good performance as well # 
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good judgment depends. I have ſeen many a time a Ch. 2. 


well bred man, who had himſelf a real good νẽ,, wal 


irc way, with a malicious complaiſance, to the hu- 
moor of a company, where, in tavour chicfly of the 
„ ecoder ſex, this ſoft languithing contempt of ce, 
aud their labours, has been the ſubject ſet a-foor, 
1 « Wretched creatures! (ſays one) impertinent things, 
| theſe criticks, as ye call em! As if one cou'dn't 
„ know what was agreeable or pretty, without their 
4 help. is fine indeed, that one thou'dn't be 
. allow'd to fancy for one's ſelf. Now ſhou'd 
« 4 thouſand criticks tell me that Mr. J — s new 
Play wa'n't the wittieſt in the world, I wou'dn't 
. * mind 'em, one bit.“ 
. THis our real man of wit hears patiently ; and 


ing adds, perhaps of his own, That he thinks it, tru- 


. 
— 
* 
— 
— 


ly, ſomewhat hard, in what relates to people's di- 
ch!“ verſioa and entertainment, that they ſhou'd be 
% oblig'd to chuſe what pleas'd 2thers, and not 
= I themſelves.” Soon after this he goes himſelf to 
ob- the 7/4, finds one of his effeminate companions com- 
mending or admiring at a wrong place. He turns to 
hee we next perſon who ſits by him, and alles privately, 
car What he thinks of his companion's reliſh £ 
SUCH is the malice of the world! They who by 
gains and induſtry have acquird a real TASTE in 
grits, rejoice in their advantage over others, who 


. [Mare cithcr none at all, or ſuch as renders 'em ridi- 
ner, MWvious. At an auction of books, or pictures, you 
„ hell hear theſe gentlemen perſuading EVCTy one 79 

% for what he /ancys.” But, at the {ane time, 
vie cy wou d be ſoundly mortify'd themſelves, if by 

uch as they elteem'd good judges, they ſhou'd be 
times ond to have purchas'd by a wrong /axcy, or ill 
nina. The ſame gentleman who commends his neigh» 
| haveMWour for ordering his garden, or apartnieut, as bis 
keep u:10 Uk leads him, takes care his own thou'd be ſo 
rival e der'd as the beſt jrdoments won'd ον. Being 
„ ande a judg himſelf, or but to\crably knowing in 


ell Nele atiairs, his aim is not to change the bein; v 05 
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MrscEkLLANEOUS 


Miſc. 3.“ things, and bring TRUTH and NATURE to hiy 
WY © humour but, leaving NATURE and TRUTH juſt 


“ as he found 'em, to accommodate his humzur an 
% fancy to their STANDARD.” Wou'd he do this 
in a yet higher caſe, he might in reality become ig 
wiſe and great a MAN, as he is already a refin'd an 
poliſh'd GENTLEMAN, By one of theſe TASTEs he 
underſtands how to lay out his garden, model his 
houſe, fancy his equipage, appoint his table: by 7 
other he learns of what value theſe amuſements an 
in life, and of what importance to a man's freedom, 
happineſs, and ſelf-enjoyment. For if he wou'd try 
effectually to acquire the real /cience or TASTE of 
life ; he vou d certainly diſcover, ** That a RIcur 
& MIND, and GENEROUS AFFECTION, had more 
„ beauty and charm, than all other ſpmmetrys in the 
« world belides,” And, * that a grain of bj} 
« and native worth, was of more value than all the 
« adventitious ornaments, eſtates, or preferments; 
« for the ſake of which ſome of the better fort ſo 
oft turn &aves : forſaking their principles, ard 
„ quitting their hongur and /reedo/7, for a mean, ti 
* mcrous, ſhitting ſtate of gaudy ſervitude,” 


A LITTLE better TASTE (were it a very itt: 
in the affair of /z/e z7jelf, wou'd, if I miſtake not, 
mend the manners, and fecure the happineſs of ſome 
of our noble countrymen, who come with high advan: 
tage and a worthy character into the publick. but 
c' er they have Jong engag'd in it, their woORTH un- 
happily becomes venal. Equipages, titles, precetet: 
cys, ſtaffs, ribbons, and other ſuch glittering avare, 
are taken in exchange for ;7zward MERIT, HONOUR, 
and a CHARACTER, 

Tuis they may account perhaps a rend bargain, 
But there will be found very untoward abatements 
in it, when the matter comes to be experienc d. 
They may have deſcended in reality from ever 10 
glorious anceſtors, patriots, and {ſuffcrers for tha 
nation's liberty and welfare: they may have made 
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REFLECTIONS. I17 


nei entrance inta the world upon this bottom of au- Ch. 2. 
a WW ticipared fame and honour : they may have been ad- Lag 
4 yanc'd on this account to dignitys, which they were 
WW thought to have deſerv'd. But when induc'd to 
« MW change their honeſt meaſures, and ſacrifice their cauſe 
14 and friends to an imaginary private intereſt; they | 
e WW will ſoon find, by experience, that they have Joſt ' 
is MY the relith and 7a/7e of life; and for infipid wretched | 
„ aurs, of a deceitful kind, have unhappily ex- 1 
ire chang'd an amiable and ſwect h9neur, of a lincere 
m, and laſting reliſh, and good favour, They may, af- 
ry Wer this, act Ae, as they think fit, and hear qua- 
ines and virtues ailign'd ro em under the titles of 
praces, excelt: CSS, Jaume, and the reit of this | 
moch praiſe and minncal appchlation. They may e- | 
yen with ſcrious looks be told of Y and ace, 
their PRINCIPLE, and their COUNTRY: but they Fer 
know better within themſelves 5 and have occaſion 1 
o hind that, after all, the world too knows better #1; 
2nd that their tew /r/ends and admirers have either 1 
rery allow wit, or a very profound hypocriſy. 

is not in one party alone that theſe purchaſes q. 
and /a/es of HONOUR are carry'd on. I canrepreſent 4} 
o my{clt a noted paTR1OT, andreputed pi//ar of the 
{l:) Elipious part of our conſtitution, who having by many 
not, Wd long ſcrvices, and a ſteddy con@act, gain'd the 
ome Meputation of thorow zeal with his own party, and 
van - t ſincerity and honour with his very enemys, on 2 
zut Mdden (the time being come that the fulneſs of his 
un- Nevard was ſet before him) ſubmits complacently to 1 
1.4. e propos'd bargain, and ſells himſelf for what he 1 
ure, WF vorth, in a vile deteſtable old age, to which he 1H 
£2, = iclerv'd the infamy of betraying both his /7/ends 4 
nd countr . 11 
| Can imagine, on the other ſide, one of a con- | 
fary party; a noted friend to LIBERTY in cAurch 
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ac'd, Nd Vue , an abhorrer of the flavith dependency on 
er ſo , and of the narrow principles of Cee ſuch 
their WO one, after many publick ſervices of note, I can ſee 


made rought upon, by degrees, to ſeck court prefers 
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MiscrLLANEOUS 


Miſc. 3. ment; and this too under a patrigt- character. Ry 1 


WV having perhaps try'd this way with lefs ſaccefs, RHhat 


is oblig d to change his ch#ra7e7, and become a 71. po 
al flatterer, a courtier aaninſ? his nature 5 ſabraj exo! 
ting himſelf, and ſuing, in fo much the meane: G& of / 
gree, as his inherent principles are well known 21 
court, and to his rew- adopted party, to whom E 'T 
feigns himſelf a proſelyte, corru 
Tur greater the genius or character is of fach emp. 
perſon; the greater is his Hascry, and hearicr Men- 
ee! 


load. Better had it been that he had never diſe 
Heu, 


ver'd ſuch a zeal for publick good, or fignaliz'y lime 
aps 
fat 


ſelf in Vat party which can with leatt grace mike 
ſacrifices of national intere't to a cr927, or ty 


private wil, appetite or picaiure of a privce, er- lo 
ſuppoling ſuch a gerius as this had been to a liz» 
part of courtſhip in ſome foreign and abtolate cor rong 
how much leſs infamous wou'd his part have pro er.. 
how much leſs flaviſh, amidit a people who were es, 
ſlaves? Had he peradventure been one of chat H 
lorn begging troop of gentry extant in DEN MA ou 


or SWEDEN, ſince the time that thcole nations tow 
their libertys; had he liv'd out of a free nation, i cou 
happily-ballanc'd contticution ; had he been eit lice; 
conſcious of no talent in the affairs of governmei tors 
or of no opportunity to exert any ſuch, to the af Gr 
vantage of mankind : where had been the mige Mr. 
ſhame, if perhaps he had employ'd ſome of his ne a 
litys in flattering like others, and paying the necl artic 
ſary homage requir'd for ſafety's fake, and icli-pl after 
ſervation, in abſolute and deſpotick gOvernment got 
The TasTE, perhaps, in ſtrictneſs, might {ill pend 
aurong, even in this hard circumſtance: but how Tu 
excuſable in a quite contrary ene ! For let us ich! 
poſe our courtier not only a» Eugliſbman, but oft It] 
rank and ſtem of thoſe old EVgliſh patriots vi! 
were wont to curb the licentiouſneſs of our cou 
arraign its flatterers, and purge away thoſe poilo 
from the car of princes ; let us ſuppoſe him 0! 
competent fortune and moderate appetites, witho 
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wy apparent /uxzry or /avi//oment in his manners: 


eher thall we, after this, bring in excuſe, or as an A 


18 for ſuch a chice as his? How all we 
1 explain this pre] poſterous . liſh, this odd preference 
„of ſebil. and indiredtneſs, to true aufden, open 
%%, and upright, Ji. 

„fis cafier, I confeſs, to give account of this 
corruption of TASTE in ſome 72-6/e youth of a more 
ſumptuous gay fancy; ſuppoſing him born truly 
preat, and of honourable defcent ; with a genergus 
ee MIND, as well as az; ple fHrtune. Even theſe 
gircum/tances themſelves may be the very cauſes per- 
aps of his being thus enſnar d. The * clegancies of 
is fancy in outward things, may have made him o- 
r- look the worth of 72 ard charutter and Propore 
ne and the love of grandure and mapniſicence, 
rong tura'd, may have poſſeſs d his imagination 
ber · ſtrongly with ſuch things as Frontiſpices, pars 
eres, equiPager, trim varlets in party: -colnur'd 
ic f/; and others i gentlemens appare /.— Magna= 
abi nous exhibitions of 45225747 and ge nerefity — * In 
„down, a palacc and ſutable furniture! In the 
1, country the ſame ; with the addition of ſuch edi- 
eiu fices and gardens as were unknown to our ancel- 
mer tors, and are unnatural to ſuch a climate as 
12 M GREAT BrITAIN !“ 
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Ch. 


wiguß Mie ax while the year runs on; but the year's in- 


nis ne anſwers not its cxpence. For * which of theſe 


nech articles can be retrench d? which way take up, 
elfe after having thus fer out?“ A princely fancy has 
nents {got all this, and a princely flavery, and courts 
full Wpendence mult maintain it, 


THe young gentleman is now led into a chaſe, in 
| h h 1 E * 1 » 3 » 44 — — 2 
uch he will have ſlender capture, tho toil ſuffici- 
It, He is himſelf aten. Nor will he fo eaſily 


how ! 
us 10 


* 


it of ü 


ots vt out of that labyrinth, to which he choſe to com- 
r cout his ſteps, rather than to the more direct and 
e poiloWuncr paths in which he trod before, - © Fare- 
aim ot 

Withe Vor. I. 2. 94. 


2. 


> — — — — — CC - - 
” 
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* 
gre v 
$75 W 


te wel that generous proud ſpirit, which was way 


& 2s ipeak only what it approv'd, commend ocly of t 
«© whom it thought worthy, and act only what 1 
% thought right! Favourites muſt be now obſc;; ture 


« ed, Title engines of power attended og, * mad 
6 loathſomly careſs'd : an honeſt man dreaded, = CUE 
« every free tongue or pen abhor'd as danocroy inge 
« and reproachful.“ For till our gentleman is ke. bling 
come wholly proſtitute and ſhameleſs 5 ti he ent 


brought to laugh at publick virtue, and the very og perh: 

tion of common 999d; till he has openly renoune! bcto! 

all principles of honour and honeſty, he mult in og uf 
7 

Head 


policy aroid thoſe to whom he lies fo much expos'y, 
and ſhun that commerce and familiarity which vg 
once his chief delight. 

SUCH 1s the ſacrifice made to a wrong pride, ut 
ignorant ſelf-eſteem; by one whoſe inward charter 


verm 
pny « 
pf th 


muſt neceſiarily,. after this manner, become as men Ne 
and abject, as his outward behaviour inſolent and in __ 
tolerable. ls 
THERE are another ſort of /u/tors to power, an ohh 
traffickers of inward worth and liberty for outwal-- : 
gain, whom one wou'd be naturally drawn to cons plc 
paſſionate. They are themſclves of a humane, come * 
paſſionate, and friendly nature, well-wiſhers to ther el 
country and mankind. They cou'd, perhaps, evel wy 
embrace yoveRTY contentedly, rather than [brad oa 
to any thing diminurive either of their 7z2wvard tier: A 1 
dom or vatianal liberty. But what they can bear h CD 
their own perſons, they cannot bring themſe:ves to ed 
bear in the perſons of ſuch as are to come after N 
them. Here the 4% and nableſt of atfections ar 9 7 
born down by the exceſs of the 72xt be/t, thoſe dt 5 
tenderneſs for relations and near friends. 45 
SUCH captives as theſe wou'd diſdain, howeret, 3 
to devote themſelves to any prince or miniſtry wh 4 i = 
ends are wholly tyrannical, and irreconcilable wich 25 
the true intereſt of their nation. In other caſes of d 
leſs degeneracy, they may bow down perhaps 7 /*Mf;. to 


temple of RIMMð: x , ſupport the weight of their / vo, 
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de LoD S, and prop the ſteps and running credit 
of their corrupt palrons, 

Ta1s is drudgery ſufficient for ſuch honeſt na- 
ture; ſuch as by hard fate alone cou'd have been 
made diſhoneſt, But as for pride or 7n/olence on 
the account of their outward advancement and feem- 
ing clevation 3 they are ſo far from any thing reſc: :- 
bling it, that one may often obſerve what is vary 
contrary in theſe fairer characters of men. For ono 
perhaps they were known ſomewhat ν andere 
before; you ſee em now grown in reality /ub/j/7ue 
and cb liging. Tho in converſation formerly dag .- 
tical and verbearing, on the points of (tate and go- 
yernment ; they are now the patienze/? to hear, the 
Laſt forward to dictate, and the readieſt to embrace 
any entertaining ſubject of diſcourſe, rather than that 
bf the public, and their own perſonal advancement, 


* 
41 is 


. NOTHING is ſo near virtue as this behaviour : and 
11. pothing ſo remote from it, nothing ſo ſure a token of 
_ molt profligate manners, as the contrary, In a 
PE government, tis ſo much the intereſt of cvery 


ne iz place, who profits by the publick, to demean 
dinſcif with 7-de/ty and /ubmiion; that to appear 
pumediately the more inſolent and haughty on ſuch 
n advancement, is the mark only of a contemptible 
genius, and of a want of true underſtanding even in 


Ward 
CY U 
Com- 


Lg 
Tuch 


2 he narrow ſenſe of intereſt and private good, 

deu raus we cc, after all, that tis not merely what 
" e call principle, but a taſte, which governs men, 

_ ; They may think for certain, 1 This 1s right, or that 
e aurang: they may believe“ this a crime, or that 


a fin; this puniſhable by -2a7, or that by GOD: 
et if the /av-ur of things lies croſs to hone/ty ; if 
e fancy be Horid, and the appetite high towards 
he ſubaltern beautys and lower order of woridly 


ars 
18 ale 


ole 01 


verer : 2 : l 
„ unctrys and proportions ; the conduct will infal- 
whole), urn h. 
e burn this latter way. 


EVEN conſcience, I fear, ſuch as is owing to religi— 
3 Uſcipline, will make but a flight figure, where 
us taſte is ſet amiſs, Among the yulgar perhaps it 
F065; MI; -:- 


8 O14 
in f Ne 


eir /a 
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Miſc. 3. may do wonders, A devil and a hell may previ} 

WY where a jail and galloaus are thought inſufficient, MW gar 
But ſuch is the nature of the liberal, poliſh'd, an 
reſin d part of mankind ; ſo far are they from the 1 
mere ſimplicity of babes and ſucklings; that, inſtead 
of applying the notion of a future reward or punik-W be 
ment to their immediate behaviour in ſocicty, the 
are apt, much rather, thro the whole courſe of thiriſÞ « 
lives, to ſhew evidently that they look on the pion 
narrations to be indeed no better than childrens tales, W to k 
or the amuſements of the mere vulgar : 


+ Eſe aliquos manes, & ſubterranea regna, ſolut 
* * * * * * * Notic 
Nec pueri credunt, niſi qui nondum ere lavanty, . : F 

e ſc 

SOMETHING therefore ſhou'd, methinks, be ſu. io be 
ther thought of, in behalf of our generous youth em 
towards the correcting of their TAS TR, or reliſh \\ 

the concerns of /i/fe., For this at laſt is what vi 

in:luence, And in this reſpe& the youth alone are Mfihe ; 

be regarded. Some hopes there may be ſtill cone: di 

ceiv d of He. The reſt are confirm'd and harden Hv. 

in their way. A middle-ag'd knave (however der 

or orthodox) is but a common wonder: an old-oneiﬀe ; b. 

is no wonder: but a young-one is ſtill (thank Heard « 

ven!) ſomewhat extraordinary, And I can neveſent 
enough admire what was ſaid once by a worthy nay er 
at the firſt appearance of one of theſe young able pH 
{titutes, © That he even trembled at the fight, hut a 
66 * nature capable of being turn'd fo ſoon : Mr ſte 
„that he boaded greater calamity to his countWb;cc 
60 rack this ſingle example of young villany, nate 
*« from the practices and arts of all the nes 
“ knaves in being.” van! 

Le us therefore proceed in this view, addreſi the 
our-ſelves to the grown youth of our polite worWMhor . 
Let the appeal be to theſe whoſe reli is n 


and whoſc ate may yet be form'd in moral: ; 


F Juven. Sat. 2. ver. 149. 
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MW fecms to be, already, in exteriour manners and be- 
1 


he THAT there is really a s TANDARD of this lat- 
ter kind, will immediately, and on the firſt view, 
b. be acknowledg'd. The conteſt is only, * which is 
right: — which the u-afeded carriage, and /i 
ll « demeanour ? and which the afeded and falſe ?” 
ous Scarce is there any one, who pretends not 
les. to know and to decide what is awel!-bred and Hand- 
ſome. There are few ſo affectedly clownith, as ab- 
ſolutely to diſown go2d-breeding, and renounce the 
notion of a BEAUTY in 9utward manners and de- 
feriment. V/ith ſuch as theſe, wherever they ſhou'd 


1 be ſound, I muſt confeſs, I cou'd ſcarce be tempted 
ſu· ¶ to beitow the leaſt pains or labour towards convincing 
uta em of a beauty in inward ſentiments and principles. 
ng nor vx has any impreſſion of what we call 
t vu 


pentility or politeneſs, is already ſo acquainted with 
the DECOR UM, and GRACE of things, that he will 
ſeadily confeſs a pleaſure and enjoyment in the very 
den Wir vey and contemplation of this kind. Now if in the 
derxocgvay of polite pleaſure, 7he rudy and love of BEAU» 
d- oer be eſſential; he Hudy and love of 8yMMETRY 
Herd 0xDzR, on which beauty depends, mult allo be 
nerWſſential, in the ſame reſpect. 
1y 8 is impoſſible we can advance the leaſt in any 
le pg or taſte of outward ſymmetry and order; with- 
ght, Meat acknowledging that the proportionate and regu— 
| : Ar ſtate, is the truly proſperous and natural in every 
countWbject, The ſame features which make deformity, 
y, tete incommodiouſneſs and diſeaſe, . And the ſame 


ire 0 
C0. 


the "apes and proportions which make beauty, afford 

dvantage, by adapting to activity and uſe. Even 
ddreſm the imitative or EL, arts (to which our au- 
e wolgghor ſo often refers) the truth or beauty of every ſi- 
_ ure or ſtatue is meaſur'd from the perfection of na- 
"I... 


te, in her juſt adapting of every limb and propor- 


on to the activity, ſtrength, dexterity, life and vi- 
ur of the particular ſpecies or animal de/ign'd. 
L 2 
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Tuvs beauty and * truth are plainly join'd with 


the notion of utility and convenience, even in the ap. $ | 
prehenſion of every ingenious artiſt, the Þ ar chit:®, | 
the /atuary, or the painter, *Tis the ſame in th 
Phyſician's way. Natural Health is the juſt propor: To 
tion, truth, and regular courſe of things, in a con. wy 
ſieurion, Tis the inward beauty of the voor, WW... 
And when the harmony and juſt »eaſures of the ri. W gi. 
ing pulſes, the circulating humours, and the moving I , a 
airs or ſpirits are diſturb'd or Joſt, deformity ent WW 
and with it, enam and ru, 3 
Suov'p not this (one wou'd imagine) be (till the. 4 
ſame caſe, and hold equally as to the mixD? IM, ſ 
there nothing ere which tends to diſturbance ard. 4 
dilfolution ? Is there no natural tenour, tone or or, 4 
der of the paſſions or affections? No beauty, or de.. a 
Sormitym this moral kind? cr allowing that there real WW | 
lyis; mult it not, of conſequence, in the ſame mar- u. : 
ner, imply health or ficklineſs, proſperity or diſaſter! PW 
Will it not be found in this reſpect, above all, Tha 
« what is | BEAUTIFUL is 4armonious and propre 1 
® VoL. g. 90, Ne. * 
+ Ia GRRÆ Is operibus, nemo ſub mutulo denticulis cu. 1 
ſtituit, &. Quod ergo ſupra cantherios & templa in vert 4 far 
tate debet eſſe collocatum, id in imaginibus, fi infra con/(itutun wth, 
ſuerit, mendoſam babebit operis rationem, Ettamyue om: 
TIQU1 non probaverunt, neque inſtitucrunt, &e. Ita quod nit "Tj 
poteſt in veritate fieri, id non putaverunt in imaginibus f. 17 
tum, poſſe certam rationem habere. Omnia enim certa pro- be © 
prictate, & 4 veris NATUR = deductis moribus, traduxerml dr fans 
in operum perfectiones: & ea probaverunt quorum explicit phy 


nes in diſputationibus rationem poſſunt habere V ERIUT ATI. 1 


Itaque ex eis originions ſymmetrias & proportiones mile Tak 
Juſque generis conſtitutas religrernnt. VITRUVIUS, . in 
c. 2. whoſe commentator PHILANDER may be alſo re bares 
on this place. Sce above, VOL. I. p.141, 226, &c. 229808, 4 pr 
This is the nanre rv ns the PULCHRUM, 74 K vic 


evetabl 


on which our author lays the ſtreſs of vIRTUE, aud ib 
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„ (j5nable ; what is harmonious and proportionable, Ch, 2. 
'*W « is TRUE; and what is at once both beautiful and www it 


y « true, is, of conſequence, agreeable and GooD ?” | 
ne 

"WW merits of this cauſe ; as well in his other treatiſes, as in 4 
* this of foliloquy here commented. This beauty the Ro- f 
„u Orator, in his rhetorical way, and in the majeſty of 
1 ſtile, cou'd expreſs no otherways than as A myjtery. ** Ho- 1 


ing © xeESTUM igitur id intelligimus, quod tate eſt, ut, detraftd 


15 WH" on ulilitate, fine ullis praemiis fructituſue, per ſe ipſum 

" poſfit jure lcudari., Quod quale ſit, non tam definitione 4 
the W « qud ſum uſus intelligi poteſt (quanquam aliquantum poteſt) | 

19 g uam COMMUNI omnium jup IC Ho, & optimi cujuſque 

1 ſtudiis, atque fattis ; gui permulta ob eam unam cauſam | 
0 " faciunt, quia decet, quia rectum, quia honeſtum eſt ; etſi | 
«WW nulum conſecuturum emolumentum vident.” Our author, 
cur Won the other ſide, having little of the Orator, and leſs of 144 
* the conſtraint of formality belonging to ſome graver cha- 18 
ers can be more familiar on this occaſion: and accord- . 
Tha ingly deſcending, without the leaſt ſcruple, into whatever , 
1" WMiile, or humour; he refuſes to make the leaſt diſficulty or 1 

ny/tery of this matter. He pretends, on this head, to [ ; 

claim the aſſent not only of orators, pacts, and the higher 4 
ee, but even of the beaux themſelves, and ſuch as go T5 
© Who farther than the dancing-maſter to ſeck for grace and | 
nee. He pretends, we ſee, to fetch this natural idea {4 | 
on as familiar amuſements as dreſs, equipage, the tiring- 1 
od no 1 1 
1 dom, or toy- hop. And thus in his proper manner of 131 | 


„Loge x, or Self/-diſcour/e, we may imagine him run- 
ing on: beginning perhaps with ſome particular {heme | | 
r tancy'd ſcale of BEAUTY, which, according to his phi- | | 
vlophy, he ſtrives to erect; by diſtinguiſhing, ſorting, | 
nd dividing into things animate, ii-animate, and mixt: 

$ thus 


z pto⸗ 
xte run 


- 


lic i 
II. 
ſuiuſc- 

lib. 4 
ſo kes 
c. 239 


In the rN-ANIN ATF; beginning from thoſe regular 
gures and ſyinmetrys with which children are delighted; 
id proceeding gradually to the proportions of architecture 
ad the other arts. The ſame in reſpect of ou and | 
USICK., From beautiful ſtones, rocks, minerals, to | 
4*1aoles, woods, aggregate parts of the world, ſeas, ri- 
L 3 | 


1 — 2 x r — 


; Kan! 
and ib 
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Miſc. 3. WHERE then is this BEAUTY or harmony to be 5c 
found? how is this $YMMETRY to be diſcover'd and ti 
apply'd ? Is it any other art than that of url; wi 


vers, mountains, vales, The glabe. Celeſtial bod;s, « 


and their order, The higher architettare of nature, —_F © 
NATURE her-lelf, conſider'd as inanimate and paſſive, oo 
In the AN IMAxrEH; from animals; and their ſever © 


kinds, tempers, ſagacitys, to men. And from ſinge ! “ 
perjors of men, their private characters, underſtanding WW * | 
genius's, diſpoſitions, manners; to publick ſocictys, cM © 1 
munitys or commonwealths, From flocks, herds, and * t 
ther natural aſſemblages or groups of living creatures, ty \ 
human intelligencys and correſpondencys, or whatever is 
hipher in the Kind. The correſpondence, union, and hag ** ( 
mony of NATURE her-ſelf, conſider'd as animaze and its 
telligent. j« 

In the MIXT; as in a ſingle perſon (a body and a mind) 
the union and harmony of this kind, which conflitutestheW * d 
real pern: and the friendſhip, love, or whatever oth “f. 
aflection is form'd on ſuch an object. A houſbold, a hah * b 
or nation, with certain lands, buildings, and other app “ fu 
dices, or local ornaments, which jointly form that agree “ k 
able idea of home, family, country. "if 

« And what of this?“ (ſays an airy ſpark, no friend ga 
to meditation or deep thought) © What means tis cal fr 


e lozue, or ſcale, as you are pleas'd to call it? 001088 © ar 
" Sir, to ſatisfy my-ſelf, that I am not alone, or (ing an 
„in a certain fancy I have of a thing call'd BEAT“ gr 
„that J have almoſt the whole world for my companion ** tu 
* and that each of us adnirers and earneſt purem “ he 
„ BEAUTY (fuch as in a manner we all are) if peradegßg“ re; 
ture we take not a certain ſagacity along with us, “ @& 
'* mult err widely, range extravagantly, and run ever f * po! 
| « on a falſe ſcent, We may (in the ſportſman's ph“ the 


{4 | «* have many hares afoot, but ſhall ſtick to no real gan 
„ nor be fortunate in any capture which may content “ ( 
© See with what ardour and vehemence, the young WF N 

„ neglecting his proper race and fellow-creatures, and fo” /ec 
„ petting what is decent, handſom, or becoming in hun 
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de $gorny, or the fudy of inward numbers and propor- 
"WM tins, which can exhibit this in life? 


9. who, then, can poſlibly have a TAs TE of this kind, 


mind) 
es the 

other 
a city, 
appete 


” 7 5 
agree 


friend 
is cala- 

01.18 © 
r ſing 
AUTY 
4211008 
ſuc ry 6 A 
-radven 


us, N 


ever N 
5 phrale 
al gane 
atcnt VF 
ang wa 
and fo! 
n hum 


i 


vi 


affairs, purſues theſe srEC1t5 in thoſe common objects 
of his affection, a he, a hound, a hawk! —— What 
doting on theſe beautys / What admiration of the 
kiad it-ſelf! And of the particular animal, what care, 
and in a manner idolatry and conſecration ; 


when the 
beaſt belov'd is (as often happens) even ſet apart from 
uſe, and only kept to gaze on, and feed the enamour'd 
fancy with the higheſt delight: Sce! in another 
youth not ſo forgetful of human Kind, but remembring 
it ſtill in a wrong way! a ®Þ:X9zaxop of another ſort, a 
CHEREA, uam elegans formarum ſpectator | — See! 
as to other beautys, where there is no poſſeſſion, no en- 
joyment or reward, but barely ſeeing and admiring : 
as in the virtusſo-paſſion, the love of painting, and the 
deſigning arts of every kind, fo often obſerv'd.-— How 
fares it with our priucely genius, our grandee who aſſem- 
bles all theſe beautys, and within the bounds of his 
ſumptuous palace incloſes all theſe graces of a thouſand 
kinds? — What pains! ſtudy ! ſcience! — Behold the 
diſpoſition and order of theſe finer forts of apartments, 
gardens, villa”s / 


The kind of harmony to the eye, 
from the various ſhapes and colours agreeably raixt, 
and rang'd in lines, intercroſſing without confuſion, 
and fortunately co-iscident. 
groves, wilderneſſes. Statues, here and there, of vir- 
tue, fortitude, temperance. Here's: bults, p ers“ 
heads; with ſutable mottos and inſcriptions. — Solemn 
repreſentations of things deeply natural. — Caves, grot-- 
406, ro:ks, — Urns and obelisks in retir'd places, and dif- 
pos'd at proper diſtances and points of fight : with all 
thoſe ſym metrys which ſilently expreſs a reigning order, 
place, harmony, and bearty ! 


A parterre, cyprels's, 


But what is there an- 


" werable to this, in the MINDs of the re? — 
What poſſe on or propricty is theirs? What can/tancy or 


ſecurity of enjoyment ? 
WITHIN ?” 


What peace, what harmony 
Thus our MON0LOG15T, or e- 


Ch. 
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MiscEkLLANEOUS 


without beir g beholden to vHLOSO HY? Who ca 
adnure the cutward beautys, and not recur inſtantly 


diſcaurſing author, in his uſual ſtrain; when incited to the 
ſearch of BEAUTY and DECORUM, by vulgar admiration, 
and the univerſal acknowledgment of the $PECIES in at, 
ward things, and in the meaner and ſubordinate ſubjetts, 
By this inferiour ſpecies, it ſeems, our ſtrict inſpector dit. 
dains to be allur'd: and refuling to be captivated by any 
thing leſs than the ſuperiour, original, and genuine kind; 
he walks at leiſure, without emotion, in deep philoſophi. 
cal reſerve, thro all theſe pompous ſcenes ; paſles nacon- 
cernedly by thoſe court-pageants, the illuſtrious and muck- 
envy'd potentates of the place; overlooks the rich, the great, 
and even the fair : feeling no other aſtoniſhment than what 
is accidentally rais'd in him, by the view of theſe impol- 
tires, and of this ſpecious ſnare. For here he obſerves thoſe 
gentlemen chicfly to be caught and faſteſt held, who are 
the higheſt ridiculers of ſuch reflections as his own, and 
who in the very height of this ridicule prove themſchves 
the impotent conteraners of a SPECIES, which, whether 
they will or no, they ardently purſue : ſome, in a face, 
and certain regular lines, or features: others in a pat? 
and apartments: others in an equifpege and dreſs. — * 0 
„ EFFFEMINACY! EFFEMINACY! Who would imagine 
* this cou'd be the vice of fuch as appear no inconſidetable 
% men? - But per /n is a ſubject of flattery which reaches 
beyond the bloom of youth. The experienc'd ſenator 
and aged general, c= in our days, diſpenſe with a f. 
let, and take his outward form into a very extraordins- 
„ry adjuſtment and regulation, All embe!lifoments 
„are affected, beſides the true. And thus, led by exam- 
„ple, whilit we run in- ſearch of elegancy and neatneſi; 
„ purſuing BEAUTY; and adding, as we imagine, more 
„ luſtre and value to our own perſon ; we grow, in our te. 
« al charaller and truer SELF, deſorm'd and monſtrous, jt 
„vile and abjet ; ſtooping to the loweſt terms of court- 
« ſhip; and ſacrificing all internal proportion, all intrin/ 
«* and real BEAUTY and WORTH, for the ſake of things 
* which carry ſcarce a ſhadow of the kind.” Safe 
Vo. II. 2. 256, &c. and Vol. I. p.93, &. and p. 22) 
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to the inward, which are the moſt real and eſſential, Ch. 2. 
can the molt naturally affecting, and of the higheſt plea- LI 
tly WF fare, as well as profit and advantage? 

Is ſo ſhort a compaſs does that learning and know- 
the W ledg lie, on which 1arners and life depend. *Tis 
ion, ce ourſelves create and form our TASTE, If we re- 
out. ſolve to have it 7, *tis in our power. We may e- 
ct, ftcem and value, approve and diſapprove, as we 
dt W wou'd with. For who wou'd not rejoice to be al- 
ay ways cqual and conſonant to himſelf, and have con- 
ind; WF {lantly that opinion of things which is natural and 
Pl. WF proportionable ? But who dares ſcarch oyix10N to 
con. the bottom, or call in queſtion his early and prepoſſo/> 
uch. ing TaSTE? Who is ſo jaſt to himiſelf, as to recal 
rel, WF his Faxcy from the power o hiJͤu and education, 
what I to that of REASON? Cou'd we, however, be thus 
pol. ¶ courageous ; we ſhou'd ſoon ſettle in ourſelves ſuch 
thols W an i˖,,ut of GOOD as wou'd ſecure to us an invari- 
0 J able, agreeable, and juſt TASTE in life and manners, 
an 
es THUS HAVE I endeavour'd to tread in my au- 
ether N er't ſteps, and prepare the reader for the ſerious 
#0 ¶ and downright philoſophy, which even in this “ laſt 
pail ¶ commented treatiſe, our author keeps ſtill as a my- 
© O'Wſtery, and dares not formally profeſs. His pretence 
ade has been to adviſe authors, and polith tiles; but his 
cravie Naim has been to correct manners, and | 2puiate lives. 


ache le has affected $0L1LoQuY, as prev:nding only to 
-natot N cenſure himſelf; but he has taken occaſion to bring 
a 1 others into his company, and, make bold with per- 
rains ¶ ſnages and characters of no inferior rank. He has 
men! ¶ giren ſcope enough to raillery and humour; and has 
EXAam- 


intrench d very largely on the province of us 12i/cel- 
ee; Nlanarian writers. But the reader is + now about to 

mor! Wee him in a new aſpect, „a formal and profeſs'd 
* philoſopher, a tem- vriter, a dogmati/t, and ex- 


ö . | 
16, Pounder.” Habes confitentem reum. 


bur fe- 


court» 

ine * Viz, Treatiſe III. (Apvice to an author) Vol.. I. 
. T Viz. In treatiſe IV. (The IX CI XY, Cc.) Vol. II. 
A 


p. 22). 
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M1$SCELLANEOUS 


So to his pniLosoPAY I commit him. Thy, 


according as my genius and preſent diſpoſition wil 


permit, I intend {till to accompany him at a diſtance, 
keep him in fight, and convoy him, the beit I an 
able, thro the dangerous ſcas he is about to paſs, 


MISCELLANY I. 


. 


Connexion and union of the ſubject. treatiſes.— 
PriLosothy in form, — Metaphyſichs. — 
FE.co-ity. Identity. — Moral Footing, — 
Proof and diſcipline of the fancys. — Settle- 
rent of ov1810N, — Anatomy of the mind, 
— A fable. 


E have already, in the beginning of our 
preceeding miſce/lany, taken notice of our 
author's plan, and the connection and de- 

pendency of his“ 79;zt-tradts, comprehended in two 
precceding volumes. We are now, in our comments: 
tor- capacity, arriv'd at length to his ſecond volume, 
to which the *].ree pieces of his jir/? appear prepari- 
tory. That they were really ſo deſign'd, the ad. 
vertiſement to the firſt edition of his Saliloguy 188 
ſufficient proof, He took occaſion there, in a line 
or two, under the name of his printer, or (as lis 
otherwiſe calls him) his amanuen/is, to pre parc us 
for a more elaborate and methodical piece which vas 
to follow. We have the ſyſtem now before us. Nor 
need we wonder, ſuch as it is, that it came ſo hard: 
ly into the world, and that our author has been de: 


liver'd of it with ſo much difficulty, and after fo long 


* Above, p. 94. And below, 193, 194, Ce. 
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„ = time. His amanuenſis and he, were not, it ſeems, Ch. 1. 

1 | hcrctofore upon ſuch good terms of correſpondence. LJ 

8 Otherwiſe ſuch an unſhapen /=tus, or falſe birth, as 

n | that of which our author in his * title-page com- 
plains, had not formerly appear'd abroad. Nor had 
it erer riſen again in its more decent form, but for 
the accidental publication of our author's firſt + Jet- 
ter, which, by a neceſſary train of conſequences, oc- 
calion'd the revival of this abortive piece, and gave 
uſherance to 1ts companions, 

IT will appear therefore in this /-i7t-edition of our 
author's foe treatiſes, that the three former are pre- 
paratory to the /2ur/h, on which we are now en— 

— Nerd; and the % (with which he concludes) a 


kind of lg for this reviv'd treatiſe concerning | 

__ | rirtve and religion. | 

1 As for his AroLoGy (particularly in what relates | 
do reveal'd religion, and a world to come) 1 commit | 4 
ind. the reader to the diſputant divines, and gentlemen, 'L 
whom our author has introduc'd in that concluding f 

piece of dialogue-writing, or rhapſodical philoſophy. * 

oft Mean while, we have here no other part left us, 1 
Four than to enter into the dry yy1LOSOPHY, and rigid 1 


d de- N uanner of our author; without any excur/ions into 
a two various literature; without help from the cock or 
1enta* Wtragick uus Ex, or from the flowers of poetry or rhe- 
lume, Wzerick, | 
epara- WH SUCH is our preſent pattern, and ſtrict moral | 
ze ad: Nat, which our more humorous reader foreknowing, 
4 1s ray immediately, if he pleaſes, turn over; ſkipping 
a line Nas is uſual in many grave works) a chapter or two, 
(as he Wiſes he proceeds. We ſhall, to make amends, endea- 
arc us our afterwards, in our following mt1sCELLANY, to 
ch va entertain him again with more chearful fare, and af- 
ö. Nor ord him a deſſert, to rectify his palat, and leave his 
o hard: mouth at laſt in good reliſh. 


cen de · ¶ To the patient and 2rave READER, therefore, who, 
ſo long 


iz. To the IxqQuiry (Treatiſe IV.) Vol. II. 
tre. T Viz. Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VOL. I. 


— 
* — — 
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Miſc. 4. in order to 9ralize, can afford to retire into Fe 
WV cloſer, as to ſome religious or devout exerciſe, e. 
preſume thus to offer a few reflections, in the (uy. b 
port of our author's profound IxQuIRY. And abe 
cordingly, we are to imagine our author ſpeaking, v 
as follows. "Wi 


HOW LITTLE regard ſocver may be ſhewn tg 
that moral ſpeculation or INQUIRY, Which we cl lay 


the Hudy of our ſelves; it mult, in ſtrictneſs, be“ 
yielded, that all knowledg whatſoever depends upon \ \ 
that 


this previous-one : And that we can in reality 
« be aſſur'd of nothing, till we are firſt aſſur'd of en 
« What wwe are OUR-SELVES.” For by this alone 


we can know what certainty and aſſurance is. far | 
THAT there is j,) undoubtedly which hint, take 
our very doubt it- ſelf and ſcrupulous thought evinces, WE t 


But in what ſubject that thought reſides, and hoy 
that ſubject is continued ore and the ſame, ſo as to 
anſwer conſtantly to the ſuppos'd train of thoughts 


or reflections which ſeem to run ſo harmoniouſly thro M 
a long courſe of life, with the ſame relation {till u - ſu 
one /ingle and ſelfiſame PERSON ; this is not a mat ully 
ter ſo caſily or haſtily decided, by thoſe who are r ſt 
ſelf-examiners, or ſcarchers after truth and c s 
tainty. das 
"TWILL not, in this reſpect, be ſufficient for . 
to uſe the ſeeming Iagich of a famous * modern, ans, 
ſay, „e think : therefore we are.” Which 5 . 
notably invented ſaying, after the model of that 1:40. 2 
philoſophical propoſition; that Y,, 1.” i. 


Miraculouſly argu'd ! © If Jam, I am No 
thing more certain! For the EGo or I, being lia 
bliſh'd in the firſt part of the propoſition, the £79! 
no doubt, muſt hold it good in the latter. But tl 
queſtion is, What conſtitutes the WIE or 1: 
And, © Whether the I of this inſtant, be the fam 
cc with that of any inſtant prececding, or to conc, 


* Nſonſieur DES CaRTES, 
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REFLECTIONS. 


For we have nothing but e297 to warrant us: Ch, 1. 
We may believe we rw 


And memory may be falſc. 
have thought and reflected thus or thus : but we may 
be miſtaken. We may be conſcious of that, as truth: 
which perhaps was no more than dream and we 
may be conſcious of that as a a dream, which 
perhaps was never before ſo much as dreamt of, 
THis is what metaphy/icians mean, when they 
ſay, © That 7dentity can be prov'd only by con/c:- 
« ;uſneſs ; but that conſciouſneſs withal, may be as 


% well falſe as real, in reſpect of what is pait.” 80 


that the ſame ſucceſſional Ve or J mult remain (till, 
on this account, undecided, 

To the force of this reaſoning I confeſs I muſt fo 
far ſubmit, as to declare that for my own part, I 
take my being yen truſt, Let others philoſophize 
as they are able: I ſhall admire their ſtrength, when, 
ppon this topick, they have refuted what able metg- 


byficians object, and PYRRHONISTS plead in their 


pwn behalf. 
Mean while, there is no impediment, hindrance, 
dr ſuſpenſion of action, on account of theſe wonder- 
fully reſin'd ſpeculations, Argument and debate go 
dn (till, Conduct is ſettled, Rules and meaſures 
re given out, and received, Nor do we ſcruple to 
as reſolutely upon the mere ſuppoſition that v2 
re, as if we had effectually prov'd it a thouſand 
mes, to the full ſatisfaction of our metaphy/ical or 
wrrhonean antagoniſt. 
Th1s to me appears ſufficient ground for a ur- 
. Nor do I aſk more, when I undertake to prove 
e reality of VIRTUE and MORALS. 
Ir it be certain that IAM; *tis certain and demon- 
able Wo and wHAT I ought to be, even on my 
wn account, and for the fake of my own private 
ppineſs and ſucceſs. For thus I take the liberty to 
roceed, 
Tas afedions, of which I am conſcious, are ei- 
o GRIEF, Or JOY ; DESIRE, Or AVERS10N. For 
vatever mere /2n/ati92 J may experience; if it a- 
Vor. III. NM 
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Miſc. 4. mounts to neither of theſe, 'tis indifferent, and ng 
WV way affects me. 


MisCELLANEOUS 


THAT which cauſes j:y and ſatis/adion when fön 
preſent, cauſes grief and diſturbauce when abſent; 
and that which cauſes grief and di/iurbance when of 
preſent, does, when abſent, by the fame neceſſity MW (ir 
occaſion ay and /atisfattion. 


Tuvs Love (which implys dre, with Fee of 
good) mult afford occaſion to grief and diſturbance, N yi 
when it acquires not what it earneſtly ſeeks. And of 
HaTrED (which implys avegſon, and fear of ill) WM i; 
mult, in the ſame manner, occaſion grief and cala- ¶ on 
zuiiy, when that which it earneſtly ſhun'd, or wound th 
have eſcap'd, remains preſent, or is altogether una- // 
voidable, * 


Tnar which being preſent can never leave the th; 
mind at reſt, but muſt of neceſſity cauſe aver/191, is W of 
its ILL, But that which can be ſuſtain'd without 2% 
any neceſſary abhorrence, or averſion, is not its 111; 4 
but remains different in its own nature; the 111 i 
being in the affection only, which wants redreſs, “* 

Ix the ſame manner, that which being ant, en an; 
never leave the mind at reſt, or without di/turb-W pc: 
ance and regret, is of neceſhty its oo But that 2 
which can be ab/ert, without any preſent or futur de 
diſturbance to the mind, is not its Goop, but re- Nas 
mains indifferent in its own nature. From whence a 
it mult follow, that the affection towards it, as fen 
fos'd coop, is an / affedtion, and creative only oi att 
diſturbance and diſeaſe, So that the ArFEC TI dia 
of lebe and hatred, liking and diflike, on which the to! 
happineſs or proſperity of the perſon ſo much de- 
pends, being influenc'd and govern'd by op1x10s8; 
the higheſt g-29d or happineſs mult depend on 742! 
oi, and the higheſt miſery be deriv'd fron 
RUIN, 

To explain this, I conſider, for inſtance, the fan 

cy or imagination I have of death, according 31 
find this {ubjct naturally paſſing in my mind. I 
this v, perhaps, I find united an oP1x10N0 
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no WW arynnnfENSION of es and calamity. Now the more Ch, 1. 8 
my apprehen/7972 of this evil increaſes ; the greater, I Lo | 
hen W find, my di/turoance proves, not only at the approach I; 
nt: of the ſuppos'd evil, but at the very diſtant thought ? 
hen WF, of it. Belides that, the z4ovght itſelf will of neceſ- | 
fry WF firy ſo much the oftner recur, as the aver/z97 or fear F 
is violent, and increaſing, 1 
e of Faom this ſuppos'd evil I muſt, however, fly | 
ce, with ſo much the more earneitneſs, as the oy1N10N 1 
And of the evi/ increaſes, Now if the increaſe of the | 
fill) N averſſau can be no cauſe of the decreaſe or diminuti- 
cala: ¶ on of the evil it-ſelf, but rather the contrary ; then | 
'ou'l WF the increaſe of the aver/fion muſt neceſſarily prove | 
una · WF the increaſe of diſappointment and diſturbance, And | 
ſo on the other hand, the diminution or decreaſe of | 
e the WW the averſion (if this may any way be effected) muſt 
1, ; Not neceſhty prove the diminution of inward diſturb- 0 
thout ¶ a2, and the better e/tab/i/hment of inward quiet 1 
ILL; WF and /atis/ation. | 
e118 AGaix, I conſider with my-ſclf, that I have the 4 
s. MW * invgination of ſomething BEAUTIFUL, GREAT, H. 
t, cu and BECOMING in things. This 77:agination 1 apply 1 
urb. perbaps to ſuch ſubjects as plate, jewels, apart- . 


it that 
future 
ut re- 
vhence 
1s fuß. 
only of 


4 — = 
- pa.” 1 


| ments, corenets, patents of honour, titles, or prece- 
dencyt. I muſt therefore naturally ſeek theſe, not 
as mere conveniencys, means, or helps in life (for | 
as ſuch my paſſion cou'd not be ſo exceſuve towards 8 
em) but as EXCELLENT in themſelves, neceſſarily 
attractive of my admiration, and directly and imme- 


T10xsW diucly cauſing my happineſs, and giving me ſatisfac- 
ich the uon. Now if the yA$$10N rais'd on this uu 
ich de- 


N10, 
n 7421 


1 from 


* Of the neceſſary being and prevalency of ſome ſuch 
IMAGINATION or SENSE (natural and common to all 
men, irreſiſtible, of original growth in the mind, the 
guide of our afſections, and the ground of our admiration, 
conte m pt, ſhame, hanaur, diſdain, and other natural and un- 
avoidable impreſſions) ſre VOL. I. p. 93, 94. 226, 227. 
Vor. II. p. 20, 21, 256, 272, 273, 278, 279. And a. 
boye, p. 24, 5, 6, &c. 125, 6, 7, 8. in the notes. 
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Miſc. 4. (call it avarice, pride, vanity, or ambition) be in. 
deed incapable of any real ſatis faction, even under 


M1SCELLANEOUS 


the molt ſucceſsful courſe of fortune; and then too, 
attended with perpetual fears of diſappointment and 


loſs; how can the mind be other than miſerable, when C 
poſſeis d by it? But if inſtead of forming thus the opi- MF 1 
nion g, GOOD: if inſtead of placing worTH or rx. Nen 
CELLEXCE in theſe outward ſubjects, we place it, “ © 
where it is trueſt, in the ectiont or ſentiments, in Me it 
the governing part and inward character; we have re 
then the full enjoyment of it within our power: the Nor 
imagination or opinion remains [teddy and irrevet - Ws nc 
ſible : and the /zve, deſire and appetite is anſwerd; Mio r: 
without apprehenſion of Joſs or diſappointment. more 

Here therefore ariſes work and employment for Hat 
vs ni i To regulate Faxcy, and rectify fo. in. 
iN tox, on Which all depends.“ For if our Hen 
Ives, defires, hatreds, and aver/ions are left to m. 
themſelves z we are neceſſarily expos'd to endleſs ini 
vexation and calamity : but if theſe are found cay- {Wiincl 


able of amendment, or in any meaſure flexible or va- W Nc 
riable by opinion; we ought, methinks, to make Wh! tt 
trial, at leaſt, how far we might by this means ace Net! 
quire felicity and content, hat, 

ACCORDINGLY, if we find it evident, on one Juch 
hand, that by indulging any wrong appetite (as ei- Ws © 
ther debauch, malice, or revenge) the Opinion of the Noic 
falſe good increaſes; and the appetite, which is a He. 
real ill, grows fo much the ſtronger: we may be as WW har 


gent. 

8 Th 
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2 n T ο,m̊uιν rt TH vd art, 7540 Toy d PavTATICG. "Oray tun 
wv T5 bor un, $94.5 wiv n 455 K ο Y Keen 160 10. = 
V4 TAC Bras Totyuy CrorwIy Tis, vx * ri % 41 TT al Y 
iel ras, GXAG T9 IVE UE tp J een Tard J, 14% n, 
Sviccral AAA App. BC. . Xp. Y e n 


See Vol. I. P. 126, &c. 199, 200, 218, &c. And 
Vor. II. P. 283. 
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(tion to it; we cadnot fail to diminiſh what is 2z//, 
and increaſe what is properly our happineſs and good, 
Ox this account, a man may reaſonably conclude, 
« That it becomes him, by working upon his own 
« mind, to withdraw the ung) or cpinizr of G00D 
« or 1LL from that to which juſtly and by neceſſity 
nid is not join'd; and apply it, with the ſtrongeſt 
ve ( reſolution, to that with which it naturally agrees.“ 
he {Wor if the /arcy or 9þinion of good be join'd to what 
er-. not durable, nor in my power either to acquire or 
d; Wo retain; the more ſuch an opinion prevails, the 
more I muſt be ſubject to diſappointment and diſtreſs. 
ſer at if there be that to which, whenever I apply the 
pinion or fancy of good, I find the fancy more con- 
ſtent, and the gd more durable, ſolid, and with- 
my power and command ; then the more ſuch an 
pinion prevails in me, the more ſatisfaction and hap- 
neſs I mult experience. 
Now if 1 join the 9pi1/97: of good to the poſſeſſions 
f the MIN D; if it be in the afetions themiclyes 
hat I place my higheſt joy, and in thoſe objects, 
hatever they are, of i7ward worth and beauty 
ſuch as honeſty, faith, integrity, friendſhip, honour) 
s evident 1 can never poſlibly, in this reſpect, 
joice amiſs, or indulge my-ſclf too far in the 
joyment, The greater my indulgence is, the lefs 
have reaſon to fear either reverſe or diſappoint» 
gent. 


Ta1s, 1 know, is far contrary in another reg/11072 


. WW life. The tutorage of FAN c and PLEASURE, 
d the eaſy philoſophy of taking that for good 

3 al. iich * þ/eafes ne, or which I fancy merely, will, 
N28 ume, give me uneaſineſs ſufficient. Tis plain, 
e n what has been debated, That the leſs /anci/icd 
j, 1. n, in what relates to my content and happineſs, 
4 e more powerful and abſolute 1 mult be, in felf- 

n ; 


S. Yo. 1. p+ 208. 
M 3 


Vol, II. 2 148. 
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fully aſſur'd, on the other hand, that by reſtraining Ch. 1. 
this affection, and nouriſhing a contrary ſort in oppo- Lay 
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133 MiscELLAaNEoOws 
Miſc, 4. enjoyment and the poſſeſſion of my good. And fine Wt th 
eds aud merely, which gives the force of good, o Mito 
power of paſſing as ſuch, to things of chance ang {Wc 
outward dependency ; *tis evident, that the more! lo 
take from fancy in this reſpect, the more I confer g= 
upon u⁰νeh As J am leſs led or betray'd by /any Wot 
to an eltcem of what depends on others ; I am the Wo! 
more fix'd in the eſteem of what depends on π]ͥ Y it 
alone, And if I have once gain'd the 2e of * 1 in 
BERTY, | ſhall eaſily underſtand the force of this rea. th 
foning, and know both my true $ELF and Id ERES 
Tu method therefore requir'd in this my inward op 
economy, is, to make thoſe ſuncys themſelves the iu 
objects of my averſion which juſtly deſerve it; by 
being the cauſe of a wrong eſtimation and meaſut th 
of good and ill, and conſequently the cauſe of * 
unhappineſs and diſturbance, 01 
ACCORDINGLY (as the learned maſters in this ſd - ¶ re. 
ence adviſe) we are to begin rather by the averſe," 


Vor. II. p. 280. And below, p. 208. &c. 

+ *Ajov d Thv FXKAIOWV G&T5 TAVTOV vr d, 2% i , % wh 
Ta ts ini TH Wapa quoi Tov ip naiv. Eſx. A1. 

Op Spai &. Jet C TAN Gg, EXXAIGUY eri Aανα Has. 
Vous T4 Wpoxictrinad. App. ib. T. nip. xþ. 


This ſubdu'd or moderated admiration or zeal in the Fo 
higheſt ſubjects of virtue and divinity, the philoſopher call the 
(vwmtrpov % nxaTirapeny Thy Op; the contrary dip / 
hition, 74 &aoſov S BBC. . xt. x5» The reaſe tor 
«hy this over-forward ardour and purſuit of high ſub ie ph 
runs naturally into enthuſiaſm and diforder, is ihewn , bit 
what ſucceeds the firſt of the paſſages here cited; 2: pe 
16. e nuts, 3001 Criſto H ay, de Yea wo: 74, 110ME Mc 
And hence the repeated injunction, *ATco x» wor: 221 dit 
1dracu OptErog, ive mere K tunoyes o:txbng* & d 112: ax 
dran tens T4 iv (eaure dub wu opextnon. Bib. . ri! 6 


To this HoR ACE, in one of his lateſt cpiitles of U 
deeply philofophical kind, alludes. 


; by 
Ir faui {ipiens nomen ferat, aequus iniqui, Pr 
Ultra quam ſatis eſt virtulem ft petat ipſum. te: 


Epiſt. 6, lid. 3, ve 
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than by the prone and forward diſpoſition, We are Ch. 1. q 
1. o work rather by the weaning than the ingaging pal- Lg 
Gons : ſince if we give way chiefly to inclination, by 4 


e and I | 
ore! boring, applauding and admiring what is great and 
onfer I gerd, we may poſſibly, it ſeems, in ſome high objects 


fang of that kind, be fo amus'd and extaſy'd, as w loſe 
n the our - ſelves, and miſs our proper mark, for want of a ; 
deddy and ſettled aim. But being more ſure and 

infallible in what relates to our /, we ſhou'd begin, 1 
they tell us, by applying our averſion, on that fide, ' 
and raiſing our indignation againſt thoſe meanneſſes of 


LEST, 

ward opinion, and. ſentiment, which are the cauſes of our | 
es the ſubjetion, and perplexity. 0 | 
t: byſ Thus the coveTous Faxcy, if conſidered as | 
enſure the cauſe of miſery (and conſequently deteſted as a 


| 
real ill) muſt of neceſſity abate : and the amaiTi- | 
ovs FANCY, if oppos'd in the ſame manner, with 
reſolution, by better thought, muſt reſign it-ic1f, j 
and leave the mind free, and diſincumber'd in the | 
purſuit of its better objects, 4 


of my 


his ſci» 


averſe, 


„„ 4nd in the beginning of the epiſtle, I 
2 Nil admirari prope res eſt una, Numici, 1 
trat. Solaque quae poſſet ſacere & ſervare beatum., Ibid. ; 
in thef For tho theſe firſt lines (as many other of Horace's on | 
1er cal the ſubject of philoſophy) have the air of the Ep1curzan q 
y diſpo H Vipline and LucRETIAN ſtile; yet, by the whole taken 
- rea together, it appears evidently on what ſyſtem of antient S 
(bj: philoſophy this epiſtle was form'd. Nor was this prohi- 
devi i dition of the wondering or ad wiring habit, in early ſtudents 0 
q; vi: peculiar to one kind of philoſophy alone. It was com- | h 
r mon to many; however the reaſon and account of it might | # 
r £2" citier, in one ſect from the other. The PVTHAGORR:“E f 
s ſufficiently check'd their TyRo's, by filencing them | it 
| w, " ſo long on their firſt courtſhip to pi, And tho ad- 


niration, in the Peripatetick ſenſe, as above-mention'd, may 
by juftly call'd the inclining principle or firſt motion to 
PfiLos0PHY; yet this miſtreſs, when once efpous'd, 
teacies us to admire, after a different manner from what 
3, ze did before. See above, p. 29. And VOL. I. p. 28. | 
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Miſc. 4. Non is the caſe different in the paſſion of cow. I 
WY ARDICE, Or FEAR OF DEATH, For if we leave Ing 
this paſſion to 17 /, (or to certain tutort to manage N con 
for us) it may lead us to the molt anxious and tor. is 
menting ſtate of life. But if it be oppos'd by foun- per 
der opinion, and a juſt eſtimation of things, it muſt Nic 
diminiſh of courſe : and the natural reſult of ſuch z Meir, 
practice mult be, the reſcue of the mind from num 
berleſs fears, and miſerys of other kinds. 5 
Tavs at laſt a mind, by knowing 7-1, and her 
its own proper powers and virtucs, becomes ee, and iure 
independent. It ſees its hindrances and obſtructions, 
and finds they are wholly from 271, and from Jp 
nions wrong-conceivd, The more it conquers in 
this reſpect (be it in the leaſt particular) the more it 
is its own maſter, feels its own natural LIBTRTx, 
and congratulates with it- ſelf on its own advanc cement 
and proſperity. 
WHETHER ſome who are call'd philo/pphers have 
ſo apply'd their meditations, as to underſtand. any 
thing of this language, I know not. But weli J am 
aſſur d that many an Honęſt and free-hearted /elliry, 
among the vulgar rank of people, has naturally ſome 
kind of feeling or apprehenſion of this felf-enjoyment; 
when refuſing to act for lucre or outward proſit, the 
thing which trom his ſoul he abhors, and thinks be- 
low him: he goes on, with harder labour, but more 
content, in his direct plain path. He is ſecure avith- 
in; free of what the world calls po/icy, or dciipn ; 
and ſings (according to the old ballad) 


My mind to me a kingdom is, &c. 


Which in Latin we may tranſlate, 


—— Et mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamgque 


Pauperiem fine dote quero, 


* Horat, Od. 29. lib. 3. 
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w. BUT I FORGET, it ſeems, that I am now ſpeak- Ch. 1. 
ave Wing in the perſon of our grave INQUIRER, I thou'd wg | 
age consider 1 have no right to vary from the pattern he | 
or. bis ſet ; and that whillt I accompany him in this | 
un- particular treatiſe, I ought not to make the leaſt e- 
nult Nicape out of the high road of demonſtration, into the | 
ch a Moircrting paths of poetry, or humour, | 
um- As grave however as MORALS are preſum'd 77: 

their own nature, I look upon it as an eſſential mat- 


| 
and ier in their delivery, to take now and then the na- | 
and Whral air of p/eaſantry. The ſirſt MoraLs which | 
ons, Were ever deliver'd in the world, were in parablet, | 
oi» Whales, or ables. And the latter and moſt conſum- | 
rs in pate diſtributers of morals, in the very politeſt times, | 
re it Niere great rale-tellers and retainers to honeſt A- 5 
TY, gor. | | 
nent WF ArTER all the regular demon/trations and dedudti- 
of our grave author, I dare ſay 'twou'd be a | 
have {Wich relief and ſatisfaction to his reader, to hear an , 
| any Wpj/ogue, or fable, well told, and with ſuch humour ; 5 
I am Ws to need no ſententious moral at the end, to make . 
lau, Me application. F q\ 
ſome T As an experiment in this caſe, let us at this in- 1 
dent; Nhat imagine our grave 729uirer taking pains to ſhew 1 
, the at full length, the unnatural and unhappy excur- | 
s be» ons, rovings, or expeditions of our ungovern'd 1 
more Wixcys and o0P1N10xN5 over a world of riches, ho- 
ih. Wis, and other ebbing and flowing goods, He | 
ſign; erforms this, we will ſuppoſe, with great ſagacity, | 
Þ the full meaſure and ſcope of our attention. Mean 1 
ile, as full or ſatiated as we might find our- ſelves | þ 
( {ſerious and ſolid demonſtration, *tis odds but we 1 
ght find vacancy (till ſufficient to receive inſtructiou || 
another method. And I dare anſwer for ſucceſs, ; 


— 


oud a merrier uiraliſt of the Xs mays c 
lent himſelf; and, hearing of this chace deſcrib'd 
our philoſopher, beg leave to repreſent it to the 


8 by a homely car or two, of his maſter's ordina · 
4 reed, | 


— 


: 


. 
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«© Two of this race (he wou'd tell us) har 


WY © been daintily bred, and in high thoughts of what 


© they call'd pleaſure and good living, travel'd one 
« in queſt of game and raritys, till they came hy 
« accident to the ſca- ſide. They ſaw there, at; 
„ diſtance from the ſhore, ſome floating pieces d 
« a wreck, which they took a fancy to believe ſong 
« wonderful rich dainty, richer than amzbergre:/, 
e or the richeſt product of the ocean. They cout 
% prove it, by their appetite and longing, to be ng 
* leſs than guzztefſence of the main, amoreoſfial ſu 
« ſtance, the repaſi of marine deitzs, ſurpaſſing al 
© which earth afforded. By theſe rhetorica! ar 
« guments, after long reaſoning with one another 
in this florid vein, they proceeded from one ex- 
* travagance of fancy to another; till they cane 
« at lait to this iſſue. Being unaccuſtomed to fm 
« ming, they wou'd not, it ſcems, in prudence 
« venture io far out of their depth as was neceſa 
« ry to reach their imagin'd prize but being ſtou 
« drinkers, they thought with theniſelves, the 
“ might compaſs to drink all which lay in tha 
« way; even the SEA it-ſelf ; and that by this me 
% thod they might ſhortly bring their goods ſatet 
% dry land, To work therefore they went; an 
« drank till they were both 5.“ 
Fo x my own part, I am fully ſatisfy'd that the: 
are more /ea-drinkers than one or two, to be foun 
among the principal perſonages of mankind : and thi 
if theſe dogs of ours were Ally curs, many who pi 
for w/e in our own race are little wiſer; and m 
properly enough be ſaid to have zhe ſea to drin. 
Ii s pretty evident that they who live 1n ti 
higheſt ſphere of human affairs, have a very unct 
tain view of the thing call'd happineſs or geil. 
lies out at ſea, far diſtant, in the offizz; where the 
gentlemen ken it but very imperfeckly: and ! 
means they employ in order to come up with it, 
very wide of the matter, and far ſhort of the p! 
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dos end. 
5 Viſits, levees. 


“ Firſt a general acquaintance. 


wing 
What 
on /ittle. Popularity. A place in parlia- 
e ment. Then another at court. Then in- 
ui trigue, corruption, proſtitution, Then a highs 
es Her place. Then a title, — Then a re. 
{one move. A new MINISTER! Factions at 
rere court. Ship-wreck of miniſtrys, The 


cou 2220 : the old. Engage with aue: piece up 
be ro with /'other- Bargains ; lofſes ; aſter- games; 
J retrieval,” Is not this, the ſea to drink ? 
ag 

ea! u., A, ſi divitiæ prudentem reddere poſſent, 

notbeſ $7 cupidumtimidumque minus te; nempe ruberes 


ne exp Veret in terris te ſi quis avarior uns, 


Came 

Lain ut leſt I ſhou'd be tempted to fall into a manner 1 
dence Ware been obliged to diſclaim in this part of my u.— 
\eceſnWellaneozs performance; I ſhall here ſet a period to 
g (tous diſcourſe, and renew my attempt of ſcrious re- 
„ theßhedion and grave thought, by taking up my clew in 
n the trelh chapter. 


his me 
ſalet 
t; al * HoRar, Epiſt. ii. lib. 2. 
at ther 
e founl 
ind thi 
Vho pa 
and mm 
ink. 
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Attendance upon the great ane 
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rhe! 


G HA F. I. 


| VI1 
Paſſage from terra incognita to the viſible . 
| — Niſtreſs-ſhip of nature, — Animal-c lou 


federacy, degrees, ſubordination. — Maſter. 


receſſes of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep 
thought, the private ſeats of fancy, and the waſte 
and avilderneſſes as well as the more fruitful and cul: 
tivated tracts of this ob/cure climate. 
Bur what can one do? Or how diſpenſe with 
theſe darker diſpenſations and 7250n-light voyages, 


animal man. Privileges of his birth, -. ! 
Serious countenance of the author, eſe 
Nd, 
a et . . ave 
S heavily as it went with us, in the deep pi. * 
loſophical part of our precceding chapter; ada, 
as neceſſarily engag d as we {till are to proſecute ther 
ſame ſerious ix CR Y, and ſearch, into thoſe dark U ch. 
ſources; *tis hop'd, that our remaining /e u. 
may flow in a more caſy vein; and the ſecond run. rice 
ning be found ſomewhat clearer than the ſirſt. Ho-. may 
ever it be; we may, at leaſt, congratulate with our- * 
ſelves for having thus briefly paſs d over that ]- Maho. 
ical part, to which we have paid ſufficient deference. Nun t. 
Nor ſhall we ſcruple to declare our opinion, © That un , 
« it is, in a manner, neceſſary for one who wou'd ling 
« uſefully philo/ophize, to have a &nowledg in this pat Mad w. 
*« of philoſophy ſufficient to ſatisfy him that there ; gu. 
* no &nowledg or wiſdom to be learnt from it.“ Fo ne n 
of this truth nothing beſides experience and ſtudy perh 
will be able fully to convince him. quit 
WHEN we are even palt theſe empty regions and | 
ſhadows of philoſophy ; 'twill (till perhaps appear an 7 
uncomfortable kind of travelling thro thoſe other 2 
inviſible ideal worlds: ſuch as the ſtudy of n,, fe are 
we ſee, engages us to viſit, Men muſt acquire a ve: 
ry peculiar and ſtrong habit of turning their eye 1n- hre u 
wards, in order to explore the interiour regions and 555 


when we have to deal with a fort of 1997-bl:rd Ch. 2. 
lyits, who tho very acute and able in their kind, = | 
may be ſaid to renounce day-light, and extinguiſh, 
in a manner, the bright viſible outward world, by 
allowing us to &/29w nothing beſide what we can | 
rode, by ſtrict and formal demonſtration ? 1 
Tis therefore to ſatisfy ſuch rigid 7Nguirers as 
heſe, that we have been neceſſitated to proceed by the 
d way; and that in our preceeding chapter we 
zve built only on ſuch foundations as are taken from 
ur very perceptions, fancys, appearances, affedtions . 
nd pini911s themſelves, without regard to any thing 
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| 


the We a1 exteriour WORLD, and men on the ſuppoſiti- 

ark Na that there is 725 ſuch world in being. 
AL 

7% Such has been our late dry talk. No wonder | 
UN 


fit carrys, indeed, a meager and raw appearance. | 
ot may be look'd on, in prilo/ophy, as worſe than a 
ur-Where EGYPTIAN ipeſition. For to make brick 
Without {raw or /?ubble, is perhaps an caſier labour, 


face. Han to prove MORALS Without @ wz7r/d, and elta- 
hat liſh a conduct of life without the ſuppoſition of 42 
p d ling living or extant beſides our immediate fancy, 
Part d wo NLD H imagination. 

enn Bur having finiſh'd this »y/erioue work, we 
korn now to open dy, and ſun/hire: and, as a po- 
dy perhaps might expreſs himſelf, we arc now ready 

1 quit 
*. The dubious labyrinths, 4 Pyrrhonean ce/ls 


ther Ja Cimmerian drin. . 


a We are, henceforward, to truſt our eyes, and take for 


VC" BE! 7ho 29/0 creation, and the fair farms which lie 
ore us, We are to believe the anatomy of our 
and. bady, and in proportionable order, the hape, 
deep er, haviti, and conftitutions of other animal- 
af cs. Without demurting on the profound modern 
cul- 


potheſis of 2e irſonfroutty, we arc to belleve 
| mly and reſolutely, ** That other creatures have 
with their ſeuſe and feeling, their mere paſiaus and af 
| feitions, as well as our - ſelves.“ And in this au- 
Vor. III. N 
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! Miſc. 4. 
AY 
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ner we proceed accordingly, on our author's ſcheme, W**<< 
« To inquire what is truly zatural to each ere. 
ce ture: and whether that which is natural to each. 
« and is its perfection, be not withal its Jah , Pt, 
« or good.” | ' Wpcal 
To deny there is any thing properly natural (Mt: 
ter the conceſhons already made) wou'd be undoub: 
edly very prepoſterous and abſurd, Na Tu A* 
the outward world being own'd exiſtent, the reſt mul Pte, 
of neceſlity follow. The anatomy of bodys, the MW" 
der of the ſpheres, the proper mechaniſms of a h 
ſand kinds, and the infinite exds and ſuitable e.“ 
cſtabliſh'd in the general conſtitution and order leis 
things; all this being once admitted, and allow'd gf" ' 
paſs as certain and unqueſtionable, 'tis as vain after” 
wards to except againſt the phraſe of ratural ? 
unnatural, and queſtion the propriety of this ſped ® 


apply'd to the particular forms and beings in thipe"s 
world, as it wou'd be to except againſt the com“ 
appellations of vigour and decay in plants, health of 0 pl 
ſickneſs in bodys, ſebriety or diſtraction in mino.“ 
proſperity or degeneracy in any variable part of !“ 
known creation, ine 4 
We may, perhaps, for humour's fake, or af 
the known way of diſputant hoſtility, in the {y 1 
Ords 


port of any odd hypotheſis, pretend to deny this! 
tural and unnatural in things. ? Tis evident, ho 
ever, that tho our humour or taſte be, by ſuch; nd ge 
fectation, ever ſo much deprav'd; we cannot rif""< © 
our natural * anticipation in behalf of Aru 


ue, 


See what is ſaid above on the word Senſus Commit 
in that ſecond treatiſe, VoL. I. p. 70, &c. and 5. 
93, 94, 95- And in the ſame Vol. p. 226, &c, 
237, 233, &c. And in Vol. II. P. 200, 266, 267, 
concerning the natural ideas and the pre-concepiions ot 
ſeuſatians of this kind; the Tironnyers, of which a lea 
eritick and maſter in all philoſophy, modern and anti 
rakes notice, in his lately publiſh'd volume of Soc ratick 
logues; where he adds this reflection, with reſſel 
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fl according to whoſe ſuppos'd Nandard we perpetually Ch. 2. v0] 
„prove and diſapprove, and to whom in all natural " 
> ppearances, all moral actions (whatever we contem- WI 


plate, whatever we have in debate) we inevitably ap- Ll 
peal, and pay our conſtant homage, with the molt | 
appatent zeal and paſhon, | 


ſme philoſophical notions much in vogue amongſt us of | 
lite, here in ENGLAND. Obiter dumtaxat addemus, Socra- | 
Wicam, quam expoſuimus, doctrinam magno uſui eſſe poſſe, ſt | 
role expendatur, dirimendae inter viros doctos controverſiae, | 
pete paucos ann's, in BRITANNIA praeſertim, exortae, de 


. ali 
mui 
E 77 
thou 


edu RT” . « % 5 , * , . 
Jer leis innatis, quas dicere poſſis αάtt˙ντνοε evvoing. S?] us Co 
„an im nullae ſint, fi adcurate loquamur, notiones a natura ani- 


nis noſtris infixae ; attamen nemo negarit ita eſſe facultates | 


after . . 4 % . * . 
mmorum nojtrorum naturd adfetas, ut quam primim ratione 


| : 
E 5 | N 
nec ti incipimus, Verum 4 falſo, malum & bono aliguo modo . 
| n 
* . 8 . * . . y 
: iſlmouere incipiamus. Species veritatis nobis ſemper placet ; | 
in U P p | ſemper placet ; | 


iplicet cantra mendacii: imo & HONESTUM INHONES= | 
ro praeferimus ; ob ſemina nobis indita, quae tum demum in 5 
hem prodeunt, cum ratiociaari poſſumus, eoque uberiores fruc— 
us proferunt, quo melius ratiocinamur, adcuratioreque inſtitu- 
ine ad ju vamur. Mſch. Dial. cum Silvis Philol. Jo. Cler. 
nn. 1711. Pp. 196. They ſeem indeed to be but weak 
Nig%pbers, tho able ſophiſts, and artful confounders of 
ords and notions, who wou'd refute nature and c(9%:1498 


mm 
alth 
mind 
of t 


— — 3 


r aft 
he {uj 


this 1 | | 
\ "ſe, But NATURE will be able (till to ſhift for herfc!f, | 
» 


nd get the better of thoſe ſchemes which need no other 

orce againſt them, than that of Hor ace's ſingle verſe : 
Dente lupus, cornu taurus petit. Unde, nit 1NTUS 
M'nſtratum? Cit. 1. lib. 8. 

An Ass (as an Engliſh author ſays) never tutts with his 


{uch 
not 16 
\TUR 


ira So wn Gf + eo 


—— — 
636 


Comm | 
\d as; tho a creature born to an arm'd forchead, exerciies 
15 2 * 4 $a - a 
ge. butting faculty long &er his horas are come to him, 


bl 


. . » * = 142 IM : 8 3 
400 nd perhaps if the philo/pher wou'd accordingly exarnine 


imſelf, aud conſider his natural paſſions, he wou'd find 

here were ſuch belong'd to him as nature had premeditat- 

in his behalf, and for which ſhe had furniſh'd him with 

eas long before any particular practice or experi. nce of 

b own, Nor wou'd he need be ſcandaliz'd with the com- 
N 2 


ut or 
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Miſc. 4, Tis here, above all other places, that we may | 
hay with ſtrict juſtice, * 
% NATURAM ellas furca, tamen uſque recurre; ¶ thei 
THE airy gentlemen, who have never had it in £ 
their thoughts 75 /fudy NATURE in their own ſpeci. len 
es; but being taken with other loves, have applied 05 
their parts and genius to the ſame ſtudy in a 5, a then 
dag, a game cocks a Pawn, or any other ꝙ animal of and 
that degree; know very well, that to each ſpecies phil 
there belongs a ſeveral humour, temper, and turn of ders. 
in ward diſpoſition, as real and peculiar as the figure Fera 
and outward ſhape which is with ſo much curioſity be- eh 


held and admir'd. If there be any thing ever ſo lit. oe / 
tle amiſs or wrong in the iward frame, the humnzur 18 % 


or feier of the creature, tis readily call'd viονGñ; p be 
and when more than ordinarily wrong, «natural. © 
"The humours of the creatures, in order to their te- 3 | 
refs, are attentively obſery'd ; ſometimes indulg'4M. thi 
and flatter'd ; at other times controul'd and check d, - 
with proper ſeveritys. In ſhort, their affections, i. 
paſſions, appetites, and antipathys, are as duly re- = — 
garded as thoſe in human kind, under the ſtricteſt 5 
diſcipline of education. Such is e sEXSE of i. 
sward proportion and regularity aſtectiont, even. © 
in our noble youths themſelves ; who in this relpetg__l e 
are often known expert and able maſters of educa . = 
; n bre 
pariſon of a goat, or boar, or other of HoRac e's preme . 
ditating animals, who have more natural wit, it ſeems 7 
than our philoſopher : if we may judg of him by his ova # 
hypotheſis, which denies the ſame implanted SENSE and 1 1 
natural ideas to his own kind. 1 
Cras dunaberis haedo | * 
Cui frons turg ida cornibus | 4 
Primis, & Venerem & praelia deſtinat. ' Who 
And, | Od. 13. lib. 3. 2 
Verris, obliquum meditantis ictum. | Ibid. od. 22 n 
* Hor. lib. 1. ep. 10. lll! 


+ vor. II. 2. 60, 61, Kc. and 86, &c. and p. 200, &c and 
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, tho not ſo ſuſceptible of di/cipline and culture in Ch. 2 


4. | 
their own caſe, after thoſe early indulgences to which yu 4! 

WH their greatneſs has intitled em. 1 
As little favourable however as theſe ſportly gen- 
emen are preſum'd to ſhow theraſclves towards the 
| care or culture of their owr ſpecics 3 as remote as 41 
their contemplations are thought to lie from nature 04 
and philoſophy, they confirm plainly and eitabliſh our * 
philoſophical foundation of the zatura/ ranks, or- 


es p , | 
ces, interiour and exteriour proportions of the ſe- | 
of q . i 
oy xeral diſtant ſpecies and forms of animal beings. | 
N Aſk one of theſe gentlemen, unawares, when ſollici- 
" touſly careful and buſy'd in the great concerns of 


his able, or kennel, ** Whether his hound or gray- ky 
fou und- bitch who cats her puppys, is as natural 
* as the other who nurſes them?“ and he will think on 
you frantick. Aſk him again, Whether he | 
WW þ thinks the unnatural creature who acts thus, or 
eb the zatural-one who does otherwiſe, is belt in its 
kind, and enjoys 1t-ſelf the moſt ?”” and he will be 
nclin'd to think ſtill as ſtrangely of you. Or if per- 
gell ps be elteems you worthy of better informati- 
an; he will tell yon, © That his be/?-6red creatures, L 
and of the trust race, are ever the nobleſt and | 


even 2 . A 2 6 1 

(ped * molt generous in their »atures : that it is this 

% chicfy which makes the difference between the | 
" horſe of good blood, and the errant 7ade of a baſe 

1 breed ; between the game - coct, and the dunghill- i 

= LE between the true hawk, and the mere 47e | 

2 ' or bazzard ; and between the right 12a/7if, hound, 1 

: 2 ſpaniel, and the very mungrel,” He might, Cite 
thal, tell you perhaps with a maſterly air in this 1 
ute-{cience, “ That the timerous, poor:ſpirited, [Nt 
lazy and gluttonous of his dogs, were thoſe whom 199 
he either ſuſpected to be of a ſpurious race, or = 

who had been by ſome accident ſpoil'd in their 90k 

72 ' nurſing and management : for that this was not 1 


natural to em. That in every kind, they were | | 

| ill the miſerableſt creatures who were thus ſpoil'd: 
| and that having each „f 'em their proper chaſe 

N 3 
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buſineſs, if they lay reſty and out of their gane, Not 


WANs © 0 and idle, they were the ſame as if MW cc 


e taken out of their element. That the ſaddet WF h 
% curs in the world, were thole who took the kitchin. pu 
« chimney and dripping-pan for their delight; and c: 
« that the only happy DoG ( ere one to be a % la 
„ ONE'S-SELF) was he who in his proper ſport and th 
« exerciſe, his natural purſuit and game, endur'l WW V 
« all hardthips, and had ſo much delight in exerciſe WM wt 


« and in the field, as to forget 4072 and his re. m: 


* ward.” of 

THrvs the natural habits and affections of the in. WM ax 
feriour creatures are known ; and their #u7:0turi!WM no: 
and degenerate part diſcover'd. Depravity and cor-W the 
ruption is acknowledg'd as real in their eien, MI the 
when any thing is miſhapen, wrong, or monſtrous got 
in their -utward make. And notwithſtanding much wh 
of this inward depravity is diſcoverable in the crea cid 
tures tam'd by man, and, for his ſervice or pleaſu fon 


merely, turn'd from their natural courſe into a c to : 
trary life and habit: notwithſtanding that, by th cha 
means, the creatures who naturally herd with o fma 
another, loſe their aſſociating humour, and they vhaſW mac 
naturally pair and are conſtant to each other, lo the 


their kind of conjugal alliance and affection; ye! 
when releas'd from human ſervitude, and retarn'd 
gain to their natural wi/ds, and rural liberty, the) 
inſtantly reſume their zatural and regular habits 
lach as are conducing to the increaſe and proſpent 
of their own ſpecies, 

WELL it is perhaps for αjdtpind, that tho the! 
arc ſo many animals who naturally herd for compan;; 
ſule, and mutual affetion, there are fo few whot0 
comveniency, and by neceſſity are oblig d to a {trict u 
nion, and kind of confederate ſtate. The creatur: 
who, according to the economy of their kind, 1 
oblig'd to make themſelves habitations of defence 
gainſt the ſeaſons and other incidents; they who! 
fome parts of the year are depriv d of all ſubliltenct 
and arc therefore neceſſitated to accumulate in d 


REFLECTIONS. is: | 
other, and to provide withal for the ſafety of their Ch. 2. | 


ic WF collected ſtores, are by their nature indeed as [trit- Lt |! 
elt ly join'd, and with as proper affections towards their 
in- ublick and community, as the looſer kind, of a more 
ind caſy ſubſiſtence and ſupport, are united in what re- wil 
4% lates merely to their offspring and the propagation of #11 
and their ſpecies. Of theſe thorowly aſſociating and con- | | 
ard federate-animals, there are none !] have ever heard of, LM 
eie who in bulk or ſtrength exceed the Braver. The ay 
re WW major part of theſe ps/itical/ animals, and creatures | 
ef a joint ſtock, are as inconſiderable as the race of | 
e in ars or BEES, But had nature aſſign'd ſuch an eco— 
aral nomy as this, to ſo puiſſant an animal, for inſtance, as | 
cor the :1.EPHANT, and made him withal as proliſick as 7 
;, 3M thoſe ſmaller creatures commonly are; it might have ms 
trouWſ gone hard perhaps with 9an4izd : and a ſingle animal, bY 
nuch who by his proper might and proweſs has often de- | 
eres. cided the fate of the greateſt battels which have been | 
"(ure fought by human race, ſhou'd he have grown up in- 
con to a ſociety, with a genius for architecture and me- 
y thief chanicks proportionable to what we obſerve in thoſe 
1 one {maller creatures; we ſhou'd, with all our invented C1 
y machines, have found it hard to diſpute with him a | 
„ loa the dominion of the continent. 11 
pet WE we in a dilmtereited view, or with ſome- f 
n'd what leſs ſelfiſhneſs than ordinary, to conſider the c- BY 
, the conomys, parts, intereſts, conditions, and terms of BL 
habit life which zature has diſtributed and alhgn'd to the 4 
peru ſeveral /pecies of creatures round us, we ſhou'd not 1 
be apt to think our-ſelves ſo hardly dealt with. But 1 
» ther_ſl whether our lot in this reſpect be juſt, or equal, is || 
pan; MI not the queſtion with us, at preſent, Tis enough 1 
who fei that we know, ** There is certainly an a/jjgnment | | 
ſtrict “ and diſtribution : that each rconmy or part fo di- 14 
reaturl © itribured, is in it-ſelf uniform, fixed, and invari- 4 
nd, uf able; and that if any thing in the creature be ac- | 
fence “ cideatally impair'd; if any thing in the inward 1 
; who WM © form, the diſpoſition, temper or affections, be | |. 
{ittenchF © contrary or unſutable to the diltin economy or 14 
te n “ part, the creature is avretched and wnnatura!l,” | 
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| Miſc. 4, Tur ſocial or natural affections, which our ay. cord 
wor conſiders as eſſential to the health, wholeneſs, or derl 

l! integrity of the particular creature, are ſuch as con- vhie 
1 tribute to the welfare and proſperity of that a or W gula 
| Fl) ſpecies, to which he is by nature join'd. All the af. lows 
| 8-28 fections of this kind our author comprehends in a 
that ſingle name of natural. But as the delign or _ 

end of nature in each animal-ſyſtem, is exhibited 255 

chicfly in the ſupport and propagation of the particu- 55 

lar ſpecies; it happens, of conſequence, that thoſe 4. K 

affections of earlieſt alliance and mutual kindnels be- So 

tween the parent and the offspring, are known more 3 

particularly by the name of * natural affeftion. Hows * 

ever, ſince it is evident that all defect or depravity four 

of affection, which counterworks or oppoſes the ori- list 

ginal conſtitution and œcoOmy of the creature, 1s a 

unnatural; it follows, That in creatures who = 


« by their particular economy are fitted to the dl. 
« ef} ſociety and rule of common good, the molt un- "gi 
« yatural of all affections are thoſe which ſeparate 


« from this community; and the moſt truly natural, : P 
«« penerous and noble, are thoſe which tend towards . . 
« publick ſervice, and the inte reſt of the s o πνi.ñ .. a 
« at large.” jp g 

THis is the main problem which our author in . x 
more phil-ſaphical terms demonſtrates, f in this trea- . 5 
tiſe, That for a creature whole natural end is ſo- . , 


« ciety, t9 operate as is by nature appointed bin WF, 
« towards the good of ſuch his SOCIETY ,07 WHOLE, Bt, 

« js in reality 79 purſue his own natural and proper / 
« G00D;” and“ that zo operate contrary-wiſe, or 
« by ſuch affeQtions as ſever from that common 4 
good, or publick intereſt, is, in reality, 9 ausrk 


time 

« towards bis own natural and proper 11 1.“ 2 
Now if han, as has been prov'd, be jultly rank'd in WF. 
the number of thoſe creatures whoſe economy is ac- 1 
ö 


* Trich. For which we have no particular name, it 
our language. 
+ Viz. The IxQu1iRy concerning virtue, Vor. II. 
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cording to a 79int-/tock and publick-weal; if it be un- Ch. 2 


derſtood, withal, that the only ſtate of his affection Lows 
which anſwers rightly to this pub/ick-aweal is the re- 1 
gular, orderly, or virtuous ſtate; it neceſſarily fol- | 
lows, © That virTuE is his zatural good, and 
« vICE his 72//ery and 3/1.” | 
As for that farther conſideration, ** Whether | 
arb has orderly and juſtly di ſtributed the ſe- 
6 « yeral #20798 Or parts ; and whether the defects, | 
10 failures, Or calamitys of particular 15 ſtems are to | 
By « the advantage of all in gener, and contribute | 
« to the perfection of the e common and univer- 


2 * ſal ſyſtem;“ we muſt refer to our author's pro- 
by founder ſpeculations in this his INQuIRY, and in # 
- lis following p4i/2/ophick viatoGue. But if what | 
= advances in this reſpect be real, or at Icaſt the | 
% noſt probable by far of any ſcheme or repreſentati- | 
Py 0 which can be made of 7he univerſal nature and | 
un. ue of things; it will follow, © That ſince MAN 
ne! bas been ſo conſtituted, by means of his rational 
* : part, as to be conſcious of this his more immedi- | 
ol ate relation to the univerſal ſyſtem, and principle 4 
E . of order and intelligence; he is not only by na- ' 
ture lociable, within the limits of his own ſpe- | 
in“ dies, or kind; but in a yet more generous and | 
en. etenſive manner, He is not only born to vi- 
o. “ rux, friendſhip, honeſty, and /aith, but to RE- , | 
hi s LIGLION, Prety, adoration, and a * generous furs f 
11 render of his mind to whatever happens from that 6 
ve. ſupreme c Au SE, Or ORDER of things, Which he n 
Ny acknowledges intirely 7%, and perfect.“ 1 
* THESE ARE our author's formal and grave ſen- f 


iments ; which if they were not truly %, and ſin- 
din cerely eſpous'd by him, as the real reſult of his beſt 
oh. judgment and underſtanding, he would be guilty of 

« More than common degree of impoſture. For, ac- 


Vor. H. 2. 48, &e. | 'Þ 
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Miſc. 4. cording to his own + rule, an affected gravity, zd 

fieign'd ſeriouſneſs carry'd on, thro any ſubject, in 
ſuch a manner as to leave no inſight into the fiction 
or intended raillery ; is in truth no raillety, or quit, 
at all: but a groſs, immoral, and liberal way of a. 
buſe, foreign to the character of a good writer, a 
gentleman, or nan of WORTH, 

Bur ſince we have thus acquitted our-ſelves of 
that ſerious part, of which our reader was before. 
hand well appriz'd ; let him now expect us again in 
our original m1$SCELLANE OUS manner and capacity, 
Tis here, as has been explain'd to him, that rail. 
lery and humour are permitted; and flights, fallys, 
and excurſions of every kind are found agreeable and 
requiſite. Without this, there might be leſs ſatery 
found, perhaps, in thinking. Every light recti 
might run us up to the dangerous ſtate of meditaticn, 
And in reality, prefound thinking is many times the 
cauſe of ſhallow thought. To prevent this conten- 
plative habit and character, of which we fee ſo little 
good effect in the world, we have reaſon perhaps to 
be fond of the diverting manner in writing, and 
diſcourſe ; eſpecially if the ſubje& be of a „len 
kind. There is more need, in this caſe, to inter- 
rupt the loag-{pun thred of reaſoning, and bring in- 

. to the mind, by many different glances and broken 
views, what cannot ſo eaſily be introduc'd by on; 


ſteddy bent, or continu'd ſtretch of ſight, 


+ Vor. I. p. 43. 
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CHA FL 

Ceremonial adjuſted, between avtnor and xRA- 
vtr,-—Afedation of precedency in the furm- 
er. Various claim to inſpiration. — Bards ; 
prophets ; Sibylline ſcripture, — Written ora- 
cles; in verſe and proſe. — Common intereſt 
of antient letters and Chriſtianity.—State of 
wit, elegance, and cirrefneſs. — Pretick 
truth. — Preparation for criticiſin on our 
author, in his concluding treatiſe, 


en- 
little 


O all the artificial relations form'd between 


PS t0 mankind, the moſt capricious and variable 
„ and is that of author and reader. Our author, 
len 


ſor his part, has declar'd his opinion of this, where 
he gives his advice to modern authors. And tho 


inter- 


ng 1n- W he ſuppoſes that every author in form, is, in reſpect 
roten; of the particular matter he explains, ſuperiour in un- 
y 0: Wderſtanding to his reader; yet he allows not that 


any author ſhou'd aſſume the upper hand, or pre- 
tend to withdraw himſelf from that neceſſary ſub- 
jetion to foreign judgment and criticiſm, which muſt 
determine the place of honour on the reader's ſide. 
Tis evident that an author's art and labour are 
for his reader's ſake alone, Tis to his reader he 
makes his application, if not openly and avowedly, 
yet, at lcaſt, with implicit courtſhip. Poets indeed, 
and eſpecially thoſe of a modern kind, have a pecu- 
lar manner of treating this affair with a high hand. 
They pretend to ſet themſelves above mankind, 


0 Viz, Treatiſe III. Vol. I. 
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Miſc. . Their pens are ſacred : their ſtile and ntterance q; 


Hun. 


They write, often, as in a language fo. 
reign to human kind; and wou'd diſdain to be re. 
minded of thoſe poor elements of ſpeech, their 440A. 
bet and grammar. 

Bur here inferiour mortals preſume often to h. 
tercept their flight, and remind them of their fallible 
and human part. Had thoſe ſirſt poets who began 
this pretence to inſpiration, been taught a manner 
of communicating their rapturous thoughts and high 
ideas by ſome other medium than that of ile ard 
language; the caſe might have ſtood otherwiſe, But 
the iuſpiring DIVINITY or MUSE having, in the 
explanation of her- ſelf, ſubmitted her wit and ſenſe 
to the mechanick rules of human arbitrary compoſi. 
on; the muſt, in conſequence, and by neceſſity, ſub- 
mit her- ſelf to human arbitration, and the judgment 
of the [iterate world, And thus THE READER 1s 
ſtill ſuperiour, and keeps the upper hand. 

'T1s indeed no ſmall abſurdity, to aſſert a work 
or treatiſe, written in human, language, to be above 
human criticiſm, or cenſure. For if the art of writing 
be from the grammatical rules of human invention and 
determination; if even theſe rulesare form'd on caſual 
practice and various uſe; there can be no /crip1ure but 
what muſt of neceſſity be ſubject to the reader's narrow 
ſcrutiny and ſtrict judgment; unleſs a language and 
grammar, different from any of human ſtructute, 
were deliver'd down from heaven, and miraculouſſ) 
accommodated to human ſervice and capacity. 

'T1s no otherwiſe in the grammatical art of cha- 


raters, and painted ſpeech, than in the art of Vt. 


jug it- ſelf. I have ſeen, in certain Chriſtian churches, 
an antient piece or two, affirm'd on the ſolemn ſaith 


of prieltly tradition, „ to have been angelically 


« and divincly wrought, by a ſupernatural hand, 
c and ſacred pencil.“ 
be of a hand like RArHATL's, I cou'd have found 
nothing certain to oppoſe to this tradition. But having 
obſery'd the whole /tile and manner of the pretend. 


Had the picce happen'd to 
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ed heavenly workmanſhip to be ſo indifferent as to Ch. 1. 
rary in many particulars from the truth of art, 1 \ 
retam'd within my-{clt to beg pardon of the tradi 
ton, and affert conſidently, © That if the pencil hoc! 

( beco heaven-guided, it cou'd never have becn fo | | 
lame in its performance: it being a mere con + | 


tradiction to all divine and moral truth, that a celiſti- . | 
ea and, ſubmitting it: ſelf to the rudiments of 7 - lt 
1 Mr: 27t, ſhou'd fin againſt 7he ART IH, 04 ex- {81 
r orcls Jah and error, inſtead of / uſing; and pro— | 
h irtions | 


Ir may be alledg'd perhaps, “ That there are, Wy 
& however, certain AUTHORS in the world, who | 
ce We tho, of themſelves, they neither boil; claim the 


le privilege of divine infpiration, nor carry inde d | 
i- W the leait reſemblance of perfection in their ſtile or (491 


* compoſition ; yet they ſubdue the EAD H, gain mm 
the aſcendant over his thought and judgment, and 4 
force from him a certain implicit venerati;n | 

k and eſteem.” To this I can only amar, 1 
That if there be neither ſpell nor inchantment in 
© the caſe; this can plainly be no other chan mere 


ns WE ExTkuUSIASM;* except, perhaps, where the /- | 

nd Nene powers have given their ſanction to any 7- 4 

al Wiz record, or pious writ ; and in this cate, in- | 

ut Wc, it becomes immoral and profane in any one, | 
o deny abſolutely, or diſpute 7+e /acred authoricy of BEES 

nd e lealt line or ſyllable contain d in it. But ſhould * 14 

re, record, inſteud of being une, hart and with 7, ö 


ſly pear to be rultifarigus, voluminous, and of the 17/7 


Urenlt interpretation ; it wou'd be ſomewhat hard, if 1 t- 
12+ Wir wholly impracticable in the magittrate, to fuser | 8 
u- Wii 1ccord to be univerſally current, and at the ſame eee 
*5, Wine prevent its being varioufly apprehended and da- ; 
mn We / %, by the ſeveral "foring genius and c MINE 
ly rary judgments of mankind. Fl | 
ad, Tris remarkable, that in the politeſt of all nati- ; 
| 10. rs, the writings look'd upon as molt ſacred, were ö 
nd Whoſe of their great Por rs; whole works indeed | 
Pere truly divine, in reſpect of art, and the perjec= | 
nc" WF vor. III. Q i 
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Miſc. 5. tion of their frame and compoſition. But there wy 
Wa yet more * divinity aſcrib'd to them, than what 


comprehended in this latter ſenſe. The notions d 
vulpar religion were built on their miraculous nz 
rations, The wiſer and better ſort themſelves pai 
a regard to them in this reſpect; tho they interpret 
ed them indeed more allegorically. Even the ff 
leſabhers who criticis'd 'em with moſt ſeverity, ve 
not their leaſt admirers ; when they Þ aſcribed: 
'em that divine #n/piration, or ſublime ExTavy 
4a$M, of which our author has largely treated 7 cl 
where. 

IT wou'd, indeed, ill become any pretender tod 
vine writing, to publiſh his work under a charade 
of divinity; if, after all his endeavours, he cant 
ſhort of a conſummate and juſt performance. In thi 
reſpect the Cumean SIBYL was not ſo indiſcreet 
frantick, as ſhe might appear, perhaps, by writi 
her prophetick warnings and pretended 77þiratin 
upon /4int-leaves; Which, immediately after the 
elaborate ſuperſcription, were torn in pieces, a 
ſcatter'd by the wind, 


I Inſanam vatem aſpicies; que rupe ſub ima 
Fata canit, feliiſque notas, & nomina mandat, 
DP ucecungue in foliis deſcripfit carmina virgo, 
Digerit in numerum, atque antro fecluſa relingi 
{llz manent immota locis, neque ab ordine cedi 
[erum eadem, verſo tenuis cum cardine ventu 
[inpulit, & teneras turbavit janua frondes : 
Nunquam deinde cavo volitantia prendere ſat 
Noe revocare ſitus, aut jungere carmina curd 
lnconſulti abeunt, fedemgque odere $1BYNLLA. 


Supra, p. 106. in the notes. 

T Vor. I. p. 36, 7 

+ Viz. Letter of Enthuſtaſm, Vo. I. 
Chap: , >: 

irg. Eu. lib. z. 
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REFLECTI1ONS. 


ments, Had the liiter-priz/teſs of DELPHOSs, who 
deliyer'd her-ſelf in audible plain »zetre, 18 3 
ang time to have tranſgreſs d the rule of verſe, i 

wou d have been difficult in thoſe days to Ruder bs 
ie poctry upon AroLLo himſelf. But where 
we invention of /e leavet prevented the reading of 


lt a ſingle line intire; whatever interpretations might 

"I have been made of this vg and vglulil ſeriptute, 

ro imperfection cou'd be charg'd on the 0riginal 
nsr it:ſclf. 

0 G 


War thoſe “ volumes may have been, which 
the dildainful $1BYL or propheteſs committed to the 
flames; or what the remainder was, which the Ko- 
nun prince recciv'd, and conſecrated ; I will not 
3 to jidg : tho it has been admitted for truth 

the antient Chrittian fathers, that theſe writings 
v ere io far ſacred and divine, as to have propheſy'd 

f the birth of our religious founder, and bore teſti- 
mony to that 5e writ which has preſerv'd his me- 
mory, and is juſtly held, in the higheſt degree, /a- 
cred among Chriſtians, 

Tur policy however of d Ro uE was ſuch, as 


lat rot +b{olutely to reit the authority of their religion 
" 07) any compoſition of [iterature. The SIBYLLINE 
Mums were kept ſafely lock'd, aud inſpected only 
, ſuch as were ordain'd, or deputed for that pur- 
aug oe. And in this policy the ,zw Rome has fol- 


oed their example; in ſcrupling to annex the ſu- 
14 preme authority and ſacred character of infallibility 


hay Libri tres in ſacrarium conditi, Sibyllini appellati. Ad 
es quaſt ad oraculion quindecemvirt adeuut cum Dit immartales 
putlice conſulend ſuit. Aul. Gell. lib. 1. c. 19. & Plin. 
lid. 13. c. 13. But of this firſt Sibylline ſcripture, and 
1 ab of other canoniz'd books and additional ſacred writ a— 
nd a 


mong the Romans; fee what DioxnySius HaLICaRs 
N1SSEUS cites (from VaRRo's Roman Thelgicss) in his 
liftory, lib. 4. c. 62. 

O 2 


raoas impoſſible to diſprove the p1rvixity of ſuch Ch, 1. 
writinzs, whilſt they cou'd be perus'd only in frag ww 
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to SCRIPTURE 77νs, and in refuſing to ſubmit 
that ſcripture to -:blick judgment, or to any cye or 
ear but what they gnalify for the inſpection of {uch 
ſacred. myſterys. 

Tur NMaho;neton clergy ſeem to have a different 
policy. They boldly reſt the foundation of their te- 
ligion on @ 6:4 : ſuch a one as (according to their 
pretenſion) is not only perfect, but #77#1a6le, 
were a real man of letters, and a juſt critick per. 
mitted to examine this ſcripture by the known ue 


of art; he wou'd ſoon perhaps refute this pleq, 


Bat fo barbarous is the accompanying policy and 
temper of theſe eaſtern religioniſts, that they dil. 
courage and in effect extinguiſh all true Jearning, ſci- 
ence, and the politer arts, in company with the an- 
tient authors and languages, which they fet aſide; 
and by this infallible method, leave their sAcRE⁰ 
wrIT the ſole ftandard of literate performance. Fot 
being c-par'd to nothing beſides it-ſelf, or what is 
of an inferiour kind, it muſt undoubtedly be thought 
incomparable, 

"TwiLL be yielded, ſurely, to the honour of the 
Chriſtian world, that their /a/th (eſpecially that of 
the proteſtant churches) ſtands on a more generous 
foundation. They not only allow compariſ52 of au- 
thors, but are content to derive their proofs of the 
validity of their ſacred record and revelation, even 
from thoſe authors call'd pro/ane; as being well ap- 
priz'd (according to the maxim of“ our 4% Mas 
ſter,) © That in what we bear witneſs only to our- 
ce ſelvcs, our witneſs cannot be eſtabliſh'd as a truth.“ 
So that there being at preſent no immediate tc/1ino- 


ny of miracle or /i2n in behalf of holy wri : and 


there being in its own particular compoſition or itile 
nothing miraculous, or ſclf-convincing ; if the colh- 
teral teſtimony of other antient records, hiltorians 
and foreign authors, were deſtroy'd, or wholly loit; 
there wou'd be leſs argument or plca remaining 4 


* John, chap. v. ver. 31. 
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gainſt that natural ſuſpicion of thoſe who are call'd Ch, 1. 1 
ſceptical, That the holy records themſelves were | 
no other than the pure invention or artificial com- | 
1 pliment of an iutereſted party, in behalf of the 
« richeſt corporation and molt profitable 29::2poly 
t WH « which cou'd be erected in the world.“ 
2 Thus, in reality, the intereſt of our pious cler- 
Ir gy is neceſſarily join'd with that of artient letters, 
„and lite learning. By this they perpetualiy re- 
fate the crafty arguments of thoſe objectors. When 
bey abandon 7%; they reſign their cauſe, When | ; 
„cy ſtrike at it; they ſtrike even at the root and MU. 
d undation of our holy /a/th, and weaken that pil- | 


Fur on which the whole ſabrick of our religion de- | 
bpends. | 
” Ir belongs to mere enthu/raf?s and fanaticks to | 
3 W picad the ſufficiency of a reiterate tranſlated ext, ＋ 
» Wecriv'd to 'em thro fo many channels, and ſubjected | 4 
* v ſo many variations, of which they are wholly ig- | 


rorant, Yet wou'd they perſuade us, it ſeems, 9 
that from hence alone they can recognize the divine 
Spirit, and receive it in themſelves, un- ſubject (as 
they imagine) to any rule, and ſuperiour to what 
they themſelves often call Ve dead letter and unpro— 
table ſcience. This, any one may ſec, is build- 
ing caſtles in the air, and demolithing them again at 
pleaſure z as the exerciſes of an aerial fancy, or 
heated πνάALj, nation. 

BuT the judicious divines of the eſtabliſh'd Chri- f 
tian churches, have ſufficiently condemn'd this man- |; 
„er. They are far from reſting their religion on the 


» - — — —— A——2— _ * - 
— car - worm — — 
. 


5 common aſpect, or obvious form of their vulogr 
„ber, as it preſents it ſelf in the priv:ted copy, or 167 
1 modern verſion, Neither do they in the original it- 

. %% repreſent it to us as a very maſtor-piece of wurite [i 
as abſolutely perfect in the purity ard juſtneſs | 

4; ther of ſtile, or compolition, They allow the ho- 

* y authors to have written according to their belt fa ö 

} 


cultys, and the (trength of their natural genius: © A | it} 
* ſhepherd like a /hepherd ; and a prince like 2 
0.3 
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prince. A man of reading, and advanc'd in let. 
ters, like a proficient in the kind; and a man 
of meancr capacity and reading, like one of the 
ordinary ſort, in his own common idiom and im- 
perfe& manner of narration.” 

Tis the ſub/tance only of the narrative, and the 
principal fads confirming the authority of the reve. 
lation, which our divines think themſelves concerned 
to prove, according to the beſt evidence of which 
the matter at- ſelf is capable. And whillt the ſacred 
authors themſelves allude not only to the az72/: and 
hiſtorys of the HEATHEN world, but even to the 
philoſophical works, the regular“ poems, the very 
plays and F comedys of the learned and polite anti. 
ents; it muſt be own'd, that as thoſe anticnt writ- 
ings are impair'd, or loſt, not only the /igh! and 
clearneſs of holy writ, but even the evidence it. ſcl 
of its main facts mult in proportion be diminih'd 
and brought in queſtion, So ill advis'd were 4 choſe 


cc 

cc 
ce 
cc 


And Er IMEI 
Eden one of their own PR0- 
For ſo the holy apoſtle deign'd to ſpeak of a 
}:.cathen poet, a phyſiologiſt, and divine: who propheſy d df 
eveuts, wrought miracles, and was receiv'd as an 17% pirel 
writer, and author ef revelations, in the chief citys and 
Nates of GREECE. 

+ MENANDER, 1 Cor. xv. ver. 33» 

ft Even in the /ixth century, the fam'd GREGoRits 
biſhop of ROME, who is fo highly celebrated for having 
plon:ed the Chriſtian religion, by his miſſionary monks, in 
our Engliſh nation of heathen Saxons, was fo far from be. 


* ARaTUS, Acts ch. xvii. ver. 28. 
LES; Titus ch. 1. Ver. 2.3: 
HK ETS. 


ing a Cuſtivater or ſupporter of arts or letters, that he car 


ry'd on a kind of general maſſacre upon every product of 


lis con words in a letter to one of the 
Freuch biſhops, a man of the higheſt conſideration and 


merit (as a noted modern critiek, and fatirical genius ol 


human wit. 


Pervenit ad vl 
quod fine verecund.d memerare non fofſumus, » fraterniolin 


thot nation acknowledges) are as follow. 
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aerout churchmen heretofore, who in the height of Ch. 1. 
dal did their utmoſt to deſtroy all footſteps of h- 


len literature, and conſequently all further uſe of 
; learning Or antiquity, 


e an GRAMMATE CAM grionſlam exponere. Dram rem ita 
; nale ſte ſuſce pi mis, ac ſumus vebeme-tins aſpernati, ut ca quae 
(i pic diffa fuerunt, in gemitum & triſtitiam verteremus, 
h quia in un? ſe ore cum Jovis lamdibus CHRIST I laudes non 
capiunt. * * * * * Unde fi poſt hoc evidenter ea quae ad nos 
perlata ſunt, falſa eſſe claruerint, nec 195 XUG18 & SECU- 
14RIBUS LITERTS ſtuderc contigerit, Deo nofiro gratias a= 
gin es, qui cor veſirum maculuri blaſphemis nefndorum laudi- 
bus non permiſit. GRECOR1T Opera, epiit. 48. lib. 9. 
Pariſ. ann. 1533. And in his dedication, or heſt preface 
to his morals, after ſome very inſipid rhetorick, and figura- 
jive dialect imploy'd againſt the /tudy and art of ſpeech, he 
has another fling at the claſſlick authors and diſcipline ; 
betraying his inveterate hatred to antient learning, as well 
az the natural effect of this zralst prion, in his own bar- 


J 
' 
wt! 


barity both of ſtile and manners. His words are, Unde 


ne C itim artem loguendi, quam magiiteria diſciplinde exterioris 
mY irſſauant, ſervare deſpexi. Nam ſicut bujus quogqre epiſtclae 
1 of ener entciat, non Metaciſimi collifrouem fugio: non barbariſe 
pired ni conſuſionem devito, fitus motuſque pracpoſitionum caſuſque 
Pp fervare contemno « quia indig num vehementer exiſtimo, ut ver- 

la caleſtis cracult reſtringam ſub regulis Do N ATI. That 

he carry'd this ſavage zeal of his ſo far as to deſtroy 
* (what in him lay) tlc whole | body of Jlexrning, with all 
__ claſſick authors then in being, was gencrally believ'd, 
1 0 And (what was yet more notorious and unnatural in a 


© 1, Ronax pontif) the deſtruction of the ſtatues, ſculptures, 
and fineſt pieces of antiquity in Rog, was charg'd on 


ca 

py tim by his ſucceſſor in the SEE; as befides PLATIN a, 
f the another writer of his life, without the Jeaſt apology, con- 
oj feſſes. See in the above-cit-d edition of St. GatEGoR v's 
CY works, at the beginning, viz. Vita D. Gregori ex Pan. 


4 Liztardo Cxleſtino. Tis no wonder, therefore, if other 

TW Witers have given account of thai ſally of the prelarc's 

el km , . . * 
kcal apainit the books and learning of the antieuts, for which 
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Bur happily the zea/ of this kind is now left a 


WYYN proper only to thoſe deſpis d and ignorant m44-r; 


enthuſiaſts we have deſcrib d. The Roman church 
itlelt is ſo recover d from this primitive fanaticiſn, 


the reaſon alledg'd was very extraordinary; * That the 
« holy ſcriptures wou'd be the better reliſh'd, and receive a 
« conſiderable advantage by the deſtruction of theſe rivals,” 
It ſeems they had no very high idea of te holy ſcriptures, 
when they ſuppos'd them ſuch loſers by à comporiſin, 
However, *twas thought adviſeable by other fathers (who 
had a like view) to frame new pieces of literature, after 
the model of theſe condemn'd antients. Hence thoſe ri. 
diculous attempts of new Heroic poems, new epicks and dra. 
malicks, new HOMERS, EURIPiDES's, MENANDERs, 
which were with ſo much pains aud ſo little effect indu- 
ſtriouſty ſet afoot by the zcalous prieſthood ; when igno- 
rance prevail'd, and the hierarchal dominion was fo uni- 
verſal. But tho their power had well pigh compal\'d the 
deſtruction of thoſe great originals, they were far from be. 
ing able to procure any reception for their puny 7n:1t;ltins, 
The mock-works have lain in their deſerv'd obſcurity; as 
will all other attempts of that kind, concerning which 
our author has already given his opinion, Vor. I, 
Pp. 240, &c. But as to the i policy as well as barvarity of 
this zealot-enmity againſt the works of the antients, a f0- 
reign proteſtant divine, and moſt learned defender of reli. 
gion, making the beſt excuſe he can for the GRFA(- 
fathers, and endeavouring to clear them from this general 
charge of havock and maſſacre committed upon ſcience and 
eruditicn, has theſe words: Si cela eſt, voila encore un 
*« nouveau ſujet de mepriſer les patriarches de ConsTavTl- 
* NOPLE gui veteient d'ailleurs rien moins que gens de b ien; 
« mis ja de la piene d le creire, parce qu'il nou; eft ret 
« de poeles infintment plus ales que ceux qu? /e ſont perdus, 
„ Perſonne ne doute qu” ARISTOPHANE He ſcit beaucoup 2115 
„ fale, que wetoit MEN AN DER. PLUTARQUE e eſt un 
% bon tenvin, dans la comparaiſon qu'il a faite de ces deux fi 
„ etes. Il peuvvit tre neaumoins arrive, que quelques Ec- 
CLESIASTIQUES enncmis des Belles Lettres, en ce 
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at their great men, and even their porztz/7 ® are Ch, 1. 
Wound ready to give. their helping hand, and confer wy 
their bounty liberally towards the advancement of 

Wl] antient and polite learning. They jultly obſerve 

that their very 7raditions ſtand in need of ſome col- 

lateral proof. The conſervation of theſe other antient 

and diſintereſted authors, they wiſcly judg eſſential 

to the credibility of thoſe principal facts, on which 

„ue whole religious hi/tzry and tradition depend. 

" Twou'p: indeed be in vain for us, to bring a 
PoxTIUS PILATE into our creed, and recite what 

lappen'd under fim, in juDta, if we knew not 

under 1v/7772 he himſelf govern'd, w/e authority 

4 he had, or what character he bore, in that re- | 
© mote country, and amidſt a forcin people.” In | 
the lune manner, 'twou'd be in vain for a Roman N 
tentiſf to derive his title to ſpiritual ſovereignty from 1 
the ſcat, influence, power and donation of the Roma | 
sans, and their /ucceſſsrs ; if it appear 'd not by 
ay hi/tzry or collateral teflimony, „ ho the ürſt 
Cs als were; and how they came poil:1s'd of 
„that univerſal power, and long reſidence of domi- 
* nion. 


. 
ol MY READER doubtleſs, by this time, muſt be- | 
fo pn to wonder thro what labyrinth of ſpeculation, and 116 
cli. Wold texturc of capricious reflections 1 am offering to "= | 
4 : | | 
cal W uſe comme dit CHALCONDYLE, ſans pen ſer quien cnfer- | 
and . at toute PAntiquite Greque, ils confervervient la lungue AY | 
e UN WW ear; predeccſeurs, 3 wie inhnite de fits qui [ervment | 
1 beaucoup a intelligence & a la conſirniutia. de Priiftoire ; 1 ; 
en; Sacree, & mime de la Religion Chretienne. Ces gens | 
ee We 1: te votent au moins neus conſerver les hiſtoires ancicines Hy: 
oy ' des oricutaux, comme des Chaldeens, des Tyriens, & des } 10 | 
1 F Envpticns; mais ils agi//otent plus par ignorance & par | | i 
n lig gence, qe par raiſonu.“ BIBL. CHOIS. Tom. XIV. | 


— 


a. 131, 132, 133. 
buch a one is the preſent prince, CLEMENT XI. 
u incourager of all arts and ſciences, 
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But he will not, I preſume, be alt. 


WV gether diſpleas'd with me, when I give him to under. 


ſtand, that being now come into my laſt xis CELL axy, 
and being ſenſible of the little courtſhip I have paid 
him, comparatively with what is practis'd in that kind 
by other modern authors; I am willing, by way of 
compenſation, to expreſs my /9ya/ty or homage to. 
wards him, and ſhew, by my natural ſentiments, and 
principles,“ What particular deference and high te. 
*« ſpect I think to be his due.” 

THz iſſue therefore of this long dedud7/c17 is, in 
the ſirſt place, with due compliments, in my caack 
ty of wats eng in the name of all ber uh cr 


done our Eugliſb READER on we la iN 
ment of what is ſo advantageous to himſelf ; I meu, 
that mutual relation between him and 2 ſclrts 
which naturally turns fo much to his advantage, add 
makes us to be in reality the ſubſervient party. Aad 
in this reſpect 'tis to be hop'd he will long cnjoy 
his juſt ſuperiority and privilege over his humble ſer- 
vants, who compoſe and labour for his ſake. The 
relation in all likelihood maſt (till continue, and be 
:mprov'd. Our common religion and Chrittianiy, 
founded on letters and ſcripture, promiſes thus much 
Nor is this hope likely to fail us, whilſt gt apts 
are really allow'd the liberty to read; that is to lay 
to examine, conſtrue, and remark with under/ta!i 
ing. LEARNING and SCIENCE muſt of neceliit 
flouriſh, whilſt the language of the wiſeſt and mol 
learned of nations is acknowledg'd to contain the prin 
cipal and eſſential part of our holy revelation. A! 
CRITICISM, examinations, Judgments, literate l 
bours and inquirys mult ſtill be in repute and practice 
whilſt antient authors, fo neceſſary to the ſuppo 
of the ſacred volumes, are in requeſt, and affon 
imployment of ſuch infinite extent to us 159« 1 0 
whatever degree, who are deſirous to ſignalize vu 
{elves by any atchievement in /e/ters, and be con. :det 
ed as the inveſtigators of knowledg and Holite f,, 
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REFLECTIONS, 


uu undoubtedly, by virtue of my preceding Ch. 1. 
argument in behalf of criticiſm, be allow'd, without CA 


ſuſpicion of flattery or mere courtſhip, to aſſert the 
READER'S privilege above the author ; and aflign to 
him, as 1 have done, the upper hand, and place of 
honour. As to fact, we know for certain, that the 
greateſt of phil/o/opher's, the very founder of philoſo- 
phy it-ſelf, was no author, Nor did the divine aus 
ther and founder of our religion, condeſcend to be 
an author in this other reſpect, He who cou'd beſt 
have given us the hiſtory of his own life, with the 
intire ſermons and divine diſcourſes which he made 


in publick, was pleas'd to leave it 79 others, * © To 


<< 


{ 


lake in hand :” as there were many, it ſeems, 


v3. $6 LUKE, chap. 1. ver. 1, 3, 3 6. {1} For as 
„ much as MANY have taken in hand to ſet forth, in or- 
« der, a declaration (expoſition or narrative, &umſnoi) of 
« thoſe things which are moſt ſurely bcliev'd among (or 
„ were fulſilld in, or among) us; (2.) Even as they de- 
liver'd them unto us, which from the beginning were 
eye-witneſſes and miniſters of the word: (3.) It ſeem- 
ed good to ME allo, having perfect underſtanding of all 
things from the very firſt (or having loo d back and 
ſearch'd accurately into all matters from the beginning, or 
hizheſt time, WT upntonuinuort Me, aac dE dg to 
write unto thee in order, moſt excellent THEOPHILUS, 
(4.) That thou migbteſt know the certainty (or va/idi- 
ty, ſound diſcuſſion, &7z4xauzxv) of thoſe things wherein 
THOU haſt been inſtructed (or catechiz'd) wthi av nary- 
ng.“ Whether the words TWETANpogopnmeivay fy rv, 
in the firſt verſe, ſhould be render'd believ'd among, or fulfilr'd 
in or among us, may depend on the different reading of the 
riginal, For in ſome copys, the t next following is left 
out. However, the exact interpreters or verbal tranſla- 
[tors render it fulfeiFd. Vid. Ar. Montan. edit. Plantin. 1584. 
In ver. 4. the word CERTALNTY &77aa6v, is interpret- 
ed 41piCoray, validity, fuundneſs, good foundation, from the 
ſeal? of the preceding verſe. See the late edition of our 
learned Dr. MILL, ex recenſione Ks TERI, Rot. 1710. 
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Miſc. 5. long afterwards, who did ; 
WY inoly © to write 12 order, and as feem'd gend tr our, 


M 1SCELLANEOUS 


and undertook acc. 


for the better information of par/icular Perions, 
„ what was then be/ie:' among the initiated org. 
« techized, from tradition and carly i::/iructn jg 
„ their youth: or what had been tranſmitted, by re. 
port, from ſuch as were the prelum d auditors, 2nd 
% eye-witnefſes of thoſe things in former time.” 
WHETHER thoſe ſacred books aſcribed to 5, 
divine legiſlator of the JEws, and which treat of his 
* death, burial, and ſucceiſion, as well of his life 
and actions, are ſtrictly to be underitood as comin 
from the immediate pen of that hoy ſounder, or ra 
ther from ſome other inſpir'd hand, gmded by the 
lame influencing Spirit; I will not preſume ſo much 
as to Ccxamire or enquire, But in general we find, 
that both as to publick concerns in religion, and in 
philolophy, the great and eminent adors were of a 
rank ſupcriour to the wr/t;7g-worthys. The preat 
ATHEN1AN legiſlator, tho noted as a poctical geniis, 
cannot be eſteem'd an authzr, for the ſake of * 
few verſes he may occaſionally have made. Nor u 
the great SPARTAN founder, a poet himpelf, tho 
authgr or redeemer (if I may ſo expreſs it) to the 
greatelt and beſt of pots; who ow'd in a manner h 
form and being to the accurate ſearches and collect 
ons of that great patron. The politrcians and citil 
$4GES, who were fitted in all reſpects for the great 
ſcene of buſineſs, cou'd not, it ſeems, be well taken 


For the word catechiz'd, xaT»x»I»; (the laſt of the fourth 
verſe) RoB. CONSTANTINE has this explanation of 1t, 
« Priſcis theologis apud EGYPTIOs mos erat, ut my ſtena 
© voce tantum, veluti per manus poſteris relinquerent. Apad 
„ Chriftiauos, qui baptiſmatis erant candidati, iis, Ut Vit, 
* tradebantur fidei Chriſtianae myſteria, fine ſcriptis : qd 
« PAULUs & Lucas x@T1xi#v vocant, Unde qui it 


« hantur, catechumeni vocabantur ; qui docebant, catechilia, 
* Deut. ch. xxxiv. ver. 5, 6, 7, Kc 
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| out of it, to attend the ſlender and minute affairs Ch. 1. 

of letters, and ſcholaſtici ſcience. Ng | 
| 'Tis true, indeed, that without a capacity for 
action, and a knowledg of the world and mankind, | 
there can be no author naturally qualify'd ro writewith | 
dignity, or execute any noble or great deſign, But Sl 
there are many, who with the higheſt capacity for 
bullneſs, are by their fortune deny'd the privileges 
of that higher ſphere. As there are others who hav= 
ng once mov'd in it, have been afterwards, by many 
mpediments and obſtructions, necethtated to retire, 
and exert their genius in this lower degree. 

Tis to ſome cataſtrophe of this kind that we owe 
the nobleſt h;/torians (even the two princes and ſu- 
thers of hiſtory) as well as the greateſt phi/o/ophical 
riters, the founder of the AcAbEMVY, and others, 
ho were alſo noble in reſpect of their birth, and 
ſited for the higheſt ſtations in the publick; but diſ- 
tourag'd from engaging in it, on account of ſome 
nisfortunes experienc'd either in their own perſons, 
br that of their near friends. 

Tis to the early baniſhment and long retirement 
ff a heroick youth out of his native country, that | | 
e owe an original ſyſtem of works, the politeſt, 
iſeſt, uſefulleit, and 7 thoſe who can underitand 
ie drvineneſs of a juſt fmplicity) the molt * ami- 
lle, and even the moſt elevating and exalting of all i 
-inſpir'd and merely human authors. f 
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To this fortune we owe ſome of the greateſt of | 
e antient poets, *'Twas this chance which pro- 4} 5 
we'd the Mus E of an exalted Grecian + LyriCk, - 4 i 
0 
* 


nth Ma of his follower + Horace ; whole character, 


It. 


en 0 Teè go % xæęugæ res Eevopuvra, as ATHENEVS | | | 


gd him, lib. 11. Sce VOL. I. p. 173. 
66 Et te ſonantem plenius aureo, | 
qu ALCEE, plectre dura navis, 1 | 
es: Dura fugae mala, dura belli. | | 

Hor. od, 13. lib. 2, 
' —_— ze, dic Latinum, 
vor, III. E 
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M1isCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. tho eaſy to be gather'd from hiſtory, and his own 
Www works, is little obſerv'd by any of his commentators: 


the general idea, conceiv'd of him, being drayn 
chiefly from his precarious and Jow circumſtances at 
court, after the forfeiture of his eſtate, under the 
uſurpation and conqueſt of an OcTavivs, and 
the miniſtry of a MæcENAS; not from his better 
condition and nobler employments in earlier days, 
under the favour and friendſhip of greater and better 
men, whilſt the Roman {tate and liberty ſubſiſted. 
For of this change he himſelf, as great a courtier zz 
be ſeem'd afterwards, gives ſufficient * intimation, 


Barlite, carmen, | 
Lesbio primum mo(ulage civi ; 
Dui ferox bello, &c. Horat. Od, 32. lib. 
* Dura ſed emovere loco me tempora grato, 
Crviliſque rudem belli tulit aeſtus in arma. 
Caeſaris Auguſti non reſponſura lacertis. 
Unde ſimul primum me dimiſere Philippi, 
Deciſis humilem pennis, inspemque paterui 
Et laris & fundi, paupertas impulit auday 
Ut ver/us facerem, 
Horat. Fpiſt. 2. lib. 2. Et Sat. 6. lib.1 
— At olim 
uod mihi pareret legio Romana tribuno. 
Viz. under BRUTUs. Whence again that natural boal 
Me primis urbis BELL placuiſſe domique. Epilt. 
And again, 


Cum MAGN1sS vixiſſe invita fatebitur uſque 
Invidia. Sat. 1. lib. 2 
Where the vixiſſe ſhews plainly whom he principal 
meant by his MAGN1, his carly patrons and great men! 
the ſlate: his apology and defence here (as well 2 
his fourth and ſixth ſatir of his firſt book, and bis ſeco 
epiſtle of his ſecond, and elſewhere) being ſap ported f 
by the open and bold aſſertion of his good education 
qual to the higheſt ſenators, and under the bell maſte 
his employments at home and abroad, and his carl) co 
merce and familiarity with former great men, before tidy 
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REFLECTIONS. 


as may juſtly place them above flattery or mean court- 
ſhip to their READER; yet let them reflect, that as 
authors merely, they are but of the ſecond rank of 
men. And let the READER Withal conſider, 
« That when he unworthily reſigns the place of ho- 
WW © cour, and ſurrenders his 14e, or judgment, to an 
« author of ever ſo great a name, or venerable an- 
« tiquity, and not to reaſon, and truth, at what- 
cer hazard; he not only betrays himſelf, but 


bis neu friendſhips and this latter court-acquaintance, which 
was now envy'd him by his adverſarys. 

NuNC gaia, Maecenas, lili ſum convittor: at OL1M 

© ud mini pareret legio Romana tribuns. 
The reproach now was with reſpet to a M&ACENAS or 
Ae usrus. * Twas the ſame formerly with reſpect to a 
BRuTuUs, and thoſe who were then the principal and lead- 
ing men, The complaint or murmur againſt him on ac- 
count of his being an upſtart or favourite under a NM E- 
Nas and AUGUSTUS, coald not be anſwered, by a vix- 
je relating; to the ſame perſons; any more than his placr://e 
pin'd with his BELL domique cou'd relate to thoſe under 
whom he never went to war, nor wou'd ever conſent to 
bear any honours, For ſo he himſclf diſtinguiſhes (Sat. 6. 
bMEACENAS) 
Duia non ut forſit honorem 

Jure mibi invideat quivis, ita te queque amicum. 
lle was formerly an actor, and in the miniſtry of affairs: 
now only a FRIEND to a miniſter : himſcif ſtill a private 
ad rettr'd man. That he reiusd AuGusTUVs's offer of 
the ſecretaryſhip, is well known. But in theſe circam- 
ances, the politeneſs as well as artifice of HorRact is 
Wnirable; in making fulurity or poſterity to be the ſpeak- 
ny party in both thoſe places, where he ſuggeſts his inti- 
micy and favour with the great, that there might, in 
hme meaſure, be room left (tho in ſtrictneſs there was 
ace any) for an OcTaviuvs and a MECENAS to be in- 
duded. See VOL, I. P. 182, 183. in the notes. 
P 2 
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Ler AuTHORS therefore know themſelves; and Ch. 1. 
tho conſcious of worth, virtue, and a genius, ſuch 
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Miſc. 5. © withal che common cauſe of auTHoR and rr. 


© DER, the intereſt of letters and &29xuleds, and the 
chief /iberty, privilege, and prerogative of the na. 
e tional part of mankind,” 

'Tis related in hiſtory of the CaryaDoctaxs, 
that being offered their /iberty by the Romaxs, and 
permitted to govern themſelves by their own lays 
and conſtitutions, they were much terrify'd at the 
propoſal; and as if ſome fore harm had been intended 
'em, humbly made it their requeſt, “ That they 
* might be govern'd by arbitrary power, and that 
« an abſolute governour might without delay be ap- 
pointed over 'em at the diſcretion of the Ro. 
©« MANS,” For ſuch was their diſpoſition towards 
mere //avery and /ubjedtion ; that they dar'd not pre- 
terd fo much as to chuſe their own MASTER, $0 
eileatal they thought $LAvERY, and fo divine à thing 
the right £ ee ning that they dar'd not be ſo 
free even as to preſume to give themſelves that bleſ. 


ſing, which they choſe to leave rather to providence, 


fortune, or a CONQUEROR to beitow upon them, 
They dar d not make a king; but wou'd rather tat? 
one, from thcir powerful neighbours, Had they been 
neceſſitated to come to an eledtion, the horrour of 
ſuch a uſe of liberty in government, wou'd perhaps 
have determin'd *em to chuſe Siu, i,, or leave it 
to the deciſion of the commoneſt ot, caſt of dye, 
croſs or pile, or whatever it were which might belt 
cnable them to clear themſelves of the heinous charge 
of uſing the leaſt foreſight, choice, or prudence in 
ſuch an affair, 

I SHou'D think it a great misfortune were my 
READER of the number of thoſe, who in a kind of 
Cappadocian ſpirit, cou'd eaſily be terrify'd with th 
propoſal of giving him his /zberty, and making him 
bis wn judg, My endeavour, I mult confels, has 
been to ſhew him his jult prerogative in this reſpect 
and to give him the ſharpeſt eye over his author, i. 
vite him to criticize honeſtly, without favour or # 
feclion, and with the utmolt bent of his parts 4 
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judgment. On this account it may be objected to Ch, 1. 
me, perhaps, That I am not a little vain and pre-. 


« ſumptuous, in my 9w- as well as in my author's 
« bchalf, who can thus, as it were, challenge my 
« reader to a trial of his keeneſt wit. 

Bur to this I anſwer, that ſhou'd I have the good 
fortune to raiſe the maſterly ſpirit of 7u/? cr1TiCISM 
in my readers, and exalt them ever ſo little above 
the lazy, timorous, over-modeſt, or reſigu'd (tate, 
in which the generality of them remain; tho by this 
very ſpirit, I »2y-/e/f might poſſibly meet my doom: 
| ſhou'd however abundantly congratulate with my- 
lelf on theſe my low flights, be proud of having 
plum'd the arrows of better avi/?s, and furniſh'd ar- 
tillery, or ammunition of any kind, to thoſe powers, 
to which I »zy ef had fall'n a victim. 

* Fungar vice colts. 

I cov'pd reconcile my ambition in this reſpect to 
what I call my Jayaliy to the READER, and ſay of 
his elevation in criticiſm and judgment, what a Ko- 
nan princeſs ſaid of her ſon's advancement to em- 
pire, „ Occidat, dum imperet.” 

Hap L been a Spani/h CERVANTES, and with 
ſucceſs equal to that comick author, had deitroy'd 
the reigning taſte of Gothick. or Mooriſh cu. 
xy, I cou'd afterwards contentedly have ſeen my 
burleſgue-w ork it-ſelf defpis'd, and ſet aſide; when 
t had wrought its intended effect, and deſtroy'd 
thoſe g/ants and 1m57/ers of the brain, againſt which 
it was originally deſign'd. Without regard, there- 
fore, to the prevailing reli/> or taſte which, in my 
own perſon, I may unhappily experience, when theſe 
my miſcellaneous works are leiſurely examin'd; I 
all proceed (till in my endeavour to refine my rea- 
der's PALATE 3 whetting and ſharpening it, the beſt 
| can, for uſe, and practice, in the lower ſubjects ; 
that by this exerciſe it may acquire the greater keen- 
teſs, and be of ſo much the better effect in ſubjects 


* Horat, de Arte Poet. + Tacit, Annal. lib. 14, 
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Miſc. 5. of a higher kind, which relate to his chief happi- 
Wa neſs, his /iberty and manhood, 


SUPPOSING me therefore a mere cue humou— 
riſt, in reſpect of thoſe inferiour ſubjects, which af- 
ter the manner of my familiar proſe-/atir I preſume 
to criticize 3 may not I be allow'd to aſk, ** Whe- 
« ther there remains not ſtill among us noble Bei- 
„% Toxs, ſomething of that original barbarous and 
% Geothick reliſh, not wholly purg'd away; when, 
« even at this hour, romances and gallantry; of 
„ like ſort, together with works as monſtrous of o. 
« ther kinds, are current, and in vogue, even with 
e the people who conſtitute our reputed po/itz 
1% world?” Necd I on this account refer again 
to our “ author, where he treats in general of % 


ile and manner of our modern authors, from the 


divine, to the comedian? What perſon is there of 
the leaſt judgment or underſtanding, who cannorcafily, 
and without the help of à divine, or rigid moralift, 
obſerve the lame condition of our Exgliſh s ra; 
which nevertheleſs is found the rendevouz and chit 
entertainment of our beſt company, and from whence 
in all probability our youth will continue to draw 
their notion of u , and their taſte of 4%, more 
directly and naturally, than from the rehear/a/s and 
declamations of a graver THEATER? 

Lir thoſe whole buſineſs it is, advance, as they 
beſt can, the benefit of that /acred oratory, which 
we have lately ſeen and are {till like to ſee employ- 
ed to various purpoles, and further deſigns than that 
of inſtructing us in religion or manners, Let 'em 
in that high ſcene endeavour to refine our taſte and 
judgment in ſacred matters, *Tis the good crits 
talk to mend our common STAGE 3 nor ought this 
dramatick performance to be deery'd or ſentenc d 
by thoſe criticks of a higher ſphere. The practice 
and art is honelt, in it-ſelf. Our /oundations art 


* Viz, In his Advice to Authors, (Treat, III.) Vor. J. 
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well laid. And in the main, our Engliſh sTAGE Ch. 1. 

(as has been remark'd) is capable of the higheſt . 

improvement; as well from the preſent genius of our 

nation, as from the rich oar of our early poets in this 

kind. But faults are caher imitated than beautys. Bi 
WE find, indeed, our THEATER become of late 1 5} 

the ſubje& of a growing criticiſm, We hear it open- | 

ly complain'd, ** That in our zewer plays as well as 

« in our oder, in comedy as well as tragedy, the 

« ſtage preſents a proper ſcene of uproar ; 

« duels fought ; ſwords drawn, many of a ſide; | 

. wounds given, and ſometimes dreſs'd too; the 

\ W* ſurgeon call d, and the patient prob'd and tented 

» W* upon the ſpot. That in our tragedy, nothing is TY 

i W*+ fo common as wheels, racks, and gibbets proper- 

« ly adorn'd; executions decently perform'd ; 99/9 

« headleſs bodies and bodileſs heads, expos'd to 0 

« view : battles fought : murders committed: and | 


Such 1 


2 _ 
— 


« the dead carry 'd off in great numbers.“ 
1; our politeneſs ! | 
No x are theſe plays, on this account, the leſs fre- | 
quented by either of the ſexes: which inclines me 
to favour the conceit our + author has ſuggeſted con- | 
cerning the mutual correſpondence and relation HUE 
re Whetween our r2yal THEATER, and popular circus 1 
1d Wor Hear- garden. For in the former of theſe aſſem- 
blys, tis undeniable that at lealt the ?avs upper re- 
ey Wyions or gallerys contain ſuch ſpectators, as indiffe- 
ch Weently frequent each place of ſport. So that 'tis no 
y- Wonder we hear ſuch applauſe reſounded on the vic- 1 
hat {Wtorys of an ALMANZOR; when the ſame partys had | 
em Wollbly, no later than the day before, beſtow'd their 
ind pelauſe as freely on the vidio9rivus butcher, the E- 
s Wo of another flage: where amidſt various frays, 
bitial and human blood, promiſcuous wounds and 
laughter; one ſex are obſery'd as frequent and 4 
pleas'd ſpectators as the other, and ſometimes not i 
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Wu 


friend; or to reform, at his deſire, what they them- 
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ſpectatort only, but actors in the gladiatorian parts, 
Thele congregations, which we may be apt u 
call heatheni/h * (tho in reality never known among 
the politer heathens) are, in our Chriſtian nation 
unconcernedly ailow'd and tolerated, as no way in- 
jurious to relig/2us intereſts ; whatever effect they 
may be found to have on national manners, hund. 


nity, and civil life, Of ſuch indulgencys as theſe, 


we hear no complaints. Nor are any , tlio of 


the molt barbarous and enormous kind, fo offenſe, 
it ſeems, to 2en of Zeal, as religious afſemblys, of x 
different faſhion or habit from their own, 

I am ſorry to ſay, that, tho in the many parts of 
poetry our attempts have been high and noble, ye 
in general the TASTE of aut and /etters lies much 
upon a level with what relates to our ſtage. 

I can readily allow to our BRITISH genius What 
was allow'd to the Roman heretofore : 


Natura ſublimis & acer : 

Nam ſpirat tragicum ſatis, & feliciter aud, 
But then I muſt add too, that the exceſſive indulgence 
and favour ſhown to our avth9rs on account of what 
their u re genius and flowing vein afford, has tcn- 
der'd them intolerably ſupine, conceitcd, and ad. 
mirers of themſelves. The publick having once ſiſ. 
fer'd 'em to take the aſcendant, they become, like 
flatter'd princes, impatient of contradiction or adrice, 
They think it a diſgrace to be criticized, even by a 


ſelves are fully convinc'd is neghgent, and uncorret, 
Sed turpem pulat in ſcriftis, metuitque lituran. 


The || limæ labor is the great grievance with our 
countrymen, An Engliſh auThHoR wou'd be ai 
GEXIUS, He wou'd reap the fruzts of art; but 
without ſtudy, pains, or application, He thinks it 
neceſſary, indeed (left his learning ſhou'd be call d 


Vol.. I. p. 182, &e. 
} Ibid, 
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ty againſt the rules of art. And for this reaſon, what 
oder piece he publiſhes at any time, he ſeldom fails, 
ng ( fix d apology, to ſpeak in ſuch a manner of 
in ſome pretix d apology, to Ipe e 225 
* critici/92 and art, as may confound the ordinary rea- 
in- 


der, and prevent him from taking up a part, which, 
6 ſhou'd he once aſſume, wou'd prove fatal to the im- 


„potent and mean performance, 

% 'Twere to be with'd, that when once our au- 
a thors had conſider'd of a model or plan, and attain'd 
"WF the knowledg of ar work and yrakTs; when 
©" from this beginning they had proceeded to morals, 
of 

yet * "OAON 5 ex Ty £x0v a % TE Toy * TEAEUT IV» AN 


uch 5 i 1 3 aur A* 5 avaing, Wn wer” A g Aer. 24% 
I trepoy Wepvrey ru N Hete Nat. Tentur 5 rr, 8 
h huts wer” HAND Tepurty tat, n e avalng, 1 &; e en 
a wird Y Thro GMNO Yitv. Mice 5. S aur9 wer ANI „ Ar 
N eTepov. Aritt, de Poet, cap.) And in the tel we 
ing chapter, Myudog 4“ g EIZ, bx Scr rug %a, tas 
Tipi ive Þ, &c. 
Denique fit quod vis ſimplex duntaxat & UNUM. 
Horat. de Arte Poet, See Vo. I. p. 98, 99, 


'Tis an infallible proof of the want of juſt iztegrity in 
ad. every writing, from the epopee or hergick poem, down to 
(af. the familiar epiſtle, or lighteſt eſſay either in verſe or proſe, 
|: WF if every ſeveral part or portion fits not its proper place ſo 
ice, exactly, that the leaſt tranſpoſition wou'd be impracticable. 
va Whatever is epi/odick, tho perhaps it be a whole, and in it- 
om. elf intire, yet being inſerted, as a part, in a work of greater 
et, length, it muſt appear only in its de place. And that 
place alone can be call'd its due-one, which alone befits it. 
If there be any paſſage in the middle or end, which might 
„have ſtood in the beginning; or any in the beginning, 
ai which might have ſtood as well in the middle or end; 


N * * * * . * . 
by there is properly in ſuch a picce neither beginning, middle 
KS il . . 
oF or end. Tis a mere rhap/ody ; not a work. And the 
10 


more it alſumes the air and appearance of à rea! work, the 
more ridiculous it becomes. Sec above, P. 21. And 
Vol. I. P. 98, 
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queſtion) to ſhow the world that he errs &:»winoly Ch. r. 
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Miſc. 5. and the knowledg of what is call'd “ rorricg 
WY MANNERS and TRUTH ; When they had learnt tg 
reject /alſe thought, embarraſſing and mix'd metaphor; 


®* Reſpicere exemplar vitae morumque ju%eb9 
Dottum imitatorem, & VERas hinc ducere voce. 

Horat. de Arte Poet, 

The chief of antient criticks, we know, extols Ho. 
MER, above all things, for underſtanding how ** Ty rt 
in perfection: as the paſſage ſhews which we have cit. 
ed above, VOL. I. p. 233. His Lyes, according to that 
maſter's opinion, and the judgment of many of the pray: 
eſt and moſt venerable writers, were, in themſclves, the 
quſteit moral truths, and exhibitive of the beſt doctrine and 
inſtruction in life and manners. It may be a{k's per- 
haps, * How comes the poet, then, to draw no ſingle pats 
tern of the kind, no perfect character, in either of his 
% heroick pieces?“ I anſwer, that ſhou'd he attempt 
to do it, he wou'd, as a poct,. be prepoſterous and falſe, 
*Tis not the poſſible, but the probable and likely which 
muſt be the poct's guide in manners. By this he wins 
attention, and moves the conſcious reader or ſped» 
tor ; who judges beſt from within, by what he naturally 
feels and experiences in his own heart. The perfection 
of virtue is from long art and management, ſelf-contron!, 
and, as it were, force of nature. But the common audi» 
tor or ſpectator, who ſeeks pleaſure only, and loves to en- 
gage his paſſion, by view of other paſſion and emotion, 
comprehends little of the reſtraints, allays and corre&yns 
which form this new and artificial creature. For ſuch in- 
deed is the truly virtuous man; whoſe ART, tho ever lo 
natural in itſelf, or juſtly founded in reaſon and nature, is 
an improvement far beyond the common (ſtamp, or known 
character of human kind. And thus the compleatly virtu- 
ous and perfect character is unpoctical and falſe, Effects 
muſt not appear, where cauſes muſt neceſſarily remain un- 
known and incomprehenſible. A HERO without paſſim, 
is, in poetry, as abſurd as a HERO without life or ation. 
Now if paſſion be allow'd, paſſionate action muſt enſue. The 
ſame heroick genius and ſeeming magnanimity which 
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the ridiculous point in comedy, and the falſe ſublime, Ch. x . | N 
ed b,mbaſt in heroick; they wou 1d at laſt have fome xg ⁊· 


tranſport us when bcheld, are 3 tranſporting in the 

lives and manners of the great, who are deſcrib'd to us. 

and thus the able deſiguer who feigns in behalf of truth, 
q and draws his characters after the moral rule, fails not to 
| Wh diſcover nature's propenſity, and affigns to theſe high ſpi- 
» W tits their proper exoibitancy, and inclination to exceed in 
FT that tone or ſpecies of paſſion, which conſtitutes the emi- 
f nent or ſhining part of each poetical character. The paſ- | 
„bon of an ACHILLES is towards that glory which is ac- | 
\ aud by arms and perſonal valour. In favour of this 
1 Wi character, we forgive the generous youth his exceſs of | 
ardour in the field, and his reſentment when injur'd and 
provok'd in council, and by his allies. The paſſion of an | 
ULYSSES is towards that glory which is acquir'd by pru- oy 
dence, wiſdom, and ability in affairs. is in favour of 
this character that we forgive him his ſubtle, crafty, and 
deceitful air: ſince the intriguing ſpirit, the over-reaching 1 
anner, and over-refinement of art and policy, are as natu- of 
rally incident to the experienc'd and thorow politician, as | | 
ſudden reſentment, indiſcreet and raſh behaviour, to the open f 
vndeſigning character of a warlike youth. The gigantick 
force and military toil of an Aj Ax wou'd not be ſo eaſily 
credible, or engaging, but for the honeſt ſimplicity of his 
en- Wh nature, and the heavineſs of his parts and genius. For 
on, ſtrength of body being fo often noted by vs, as unattended 
Ins wich equal parts and ſtrength of mind; when we ſec this 


* 9 — 
— * 2 
mA Cee bay 


in. WT netural effect expreſs'd, and find our ſecret and malicious | iq 
o lind of reaſoning confirm'd, on this hand; we yield to any | 1 
"is typerbole of our poet, on the other. He has afterwards | » 
un bis full ſcope, and liberty of enlarging, and exceeding, in . 
u- che peculiar virtue and excellence of bis hero. He may | 


on. - 


-as be ſplendidly, raiſe wonder, and be as aſtoniſhing as he 
on- pleaſes. Every thing will be allow'd him in return for 
„n, his frank allowance. Thus the tongue of a NzesTOR 
ion, may work prodigys, whilſt the accompanying allys of a 
The WI rhetorical fluency, and aged experience, are kept in view. q 
aich WW An AGAMEMNON may be admir'd as a noble and wiſe 


— — — 


Miſc. 5. regard to numbers, harmony, and an * ear, mn 
correct, as far as poſſible, the harſh ſounds of or 
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language; in poetry at leaſt, if not in prope. 
Bur ſo much are our Fiu, poets taken up, in 
ſceking out that monſtrous ornament which we cal 


chief, whilſt a certain princely haughtineſs, a (tiffneſs, and 
ſtately carriage natural to the character, arc repreſented in 
his perſon, and noted in their ill effects. For thus the 
exceſſes of every character are by the poet redreſi'd And 
the misfortunes naturally attending ſuch excefl.s, being 
juſtly apply'd; our paſſions, whilſt in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner engag'd and mov'd, are in the wholeſomeſt and moſt 
effectual manner corrected and prrg'd, Were a man to 
form h:mſelf by one ſingle pattern or original, however 
perfect; he wou'd himſelf be a mere copy. But whill 
he draws from various models, he is original, natural, and 
enaffeied. We ſee in outward carriage and behaviour, 
how ridiculous any one becomes who imitates another, be 
he ever ſo graceful. They are mean ſpirits who love to 
copy merely. Nothing is agreeable or natural, but what 
is origigal., Our manners, like our faces, tho ever ſo 
beautiful, muſt differ in their beauty. An over-regulari- 
ty is next to a deformity. And in a poem (whether epic 
or dramatick) a compleat and perfect charafer is the greats 
eſt monſter, and of all poetick fictions not only the leaf 
engaging, but the leaſt moral and improving. — Thus 
much by way of remark upon poetical TRUTH, and the 
juſt fiction, or artful lying of the able poet; according to 
the judgment of the maſter-critick. What Horace er 
preſſes of the ſame lying virtue, is of an eaſier ſenſe, and 
needs no explanation. 

At zue ita mentitur, ſic veris falſa remiſcet ; 

Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. De Arte Poet. 
The ſame may be obſerv'd not only in beroick draughts, 
but in the inferiour characters of comedy. 


Quam ſimilis utergue eſt ſui! Ter. Phorm. AQ. 3. Se.. 


See Vol. I. p. 4, 96, 97, 227, & 236. in the notes, # 
the end. 
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rhyme, that *tis no wonder if other ornaments, Ch, x, 
and real graces are unthought of, and left unattempt- Lay 
cd. However, ſince in ſome parts of poetry (e- 


The reader, if curious in theſe matters, may ſee 
Is. Voss1Us de viribus rhythmi;z and what he ſays, with- | 
al, of antient muſick, and the degrees by which they ſur- WW. 
paſs us moderns (as has been demonſtrated by late mathe- 
maticians of our nation) contrary to a ridiculous notion 
ſome have had, that becauſe in this, as in all other arts, 
the antients ſtudy'd ftmplicity, and affected it as the higheſt 
perſection in their performances, they were therefore igno- | 
rant of parts and ſymphony. Againit this, Is. Voss1us, 
zamongſt other authors, cites the antient Peripatetick tel 
lun at the beginning of his fifth chapter. To which 94 
bun be might have added another paſſage in chap. 6. The 
and ſuitableneſs of this antient author's thought to what has 


TE 
or deen often advanc'd in the philoſophical parts of theſe vo- | 
be lumes, concerning the univerſal ymmetry, or union of toe | 
e to vbzle, may make it excuſable if we add here the two A, 
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. . " We . 8 © * *. 
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following pallage, Mi ') i DA r Apprervix Cvralgurav c 
oet. rer vr x r 7 deve, E fyvog rt vi rat, Kal dee Aro- | 
hts, , Kinwor ! U vg re van, ICY I £07 MAY s | | 

on &. K a9 Age 5 tv Xe G xopupotiy x&TH S rog. [Urin- | 

* Tx; 9 xo &vdpoy, 77 ere x Nuratudv, * JH, hs 
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it „ reg K & en 1 T9 (Uanray $iirovroc EO T. See 


Vor. II. p. 140. And above, p. 124, 5, &e. in the 
notes. 
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ſpecially in the dramatick) we have been ſo happy 
as to triumph over this barbarous taſte ; 'tis unac. 
countable that our pres, who from this privilege 
ought to undertake ſome further refinements, ſhou d 
remain ſtill upon the ſame level as before. is a 
ſhame to our authors, that in their elegant ſtile and 
metred proſe there ſhou'd not be found a peculiar 
grace and harmony, reſulting from a mere natural 
and eaſy diſengagement of their periods, and from a 
careful avoiding the encounter of the ſhocking con- 
ſonants and jarring to which our language is ſo un- 
fortunately ſubject. 

THEY have of late, 'tis true, reform'd in ſome 
meaſure the gouty joints and darning-work of au/here- 
unto's, awhereby's, theres, therewith's, and the 
reſt of this kind; by which, complicated periods are 
ſo curiouſly* {trung, or hook'd on, one to another, 
after the long- ſpun manner of the bar, or pulfit. 
But to take into conſideration no real accent, or ca- 
dency of words, no ſound or meaſure of ſyllables; 
to put together, at one time, a ſet of compounds, of 
the longeſt Greek or Latin terminations 3 and at 
another, to let whole verſes, and thoſe too of our 
heroick and longeſt fort, paſs currently in 1525/vl- 
lables; is, methinks, no ſlender negligence. If 
ſingle verſes at the head, or in the molt emphatical 
places, of the molt conſiderable works, can admit of 
ſuch a ſtructure, and paſs for truly harmonious and 
poetical in this negligent form; I ſee no reaſon why 
more verſes than one or two, of the ſame formation, 
ſhou'd not be as well admitted; or why an un-inter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of theſe well- ſtrung en⁰ñHllables 
might not be allow'd to clatter after one another, 
like the hammers of a paper- mill, without any breach 
of muſick, or prejudice to the harmony of our Jan- 
guage, But if perſons who have gone no farther 
than a ſmith's anvil to gain ax ear, are yet like!y, 
on fair trial, to find a plain defect in theſe ten- 
rſillable keroicks ; it wou'd follow, methinks, 
that even a proſe-author, who attemps to write po- 
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litely, ſhou'd endeavour to confine himſelf within Ch. 1. 


hole bounds, which can never, without breach f 
harmony, be exceeded in any juſt zetre, or agree- 
able pronunciation, 


THUS HAVE I ventur'd to arraign the authoti- 
ty of theſe ſelf-privileg'd writers, who wou'd exempt 
themſelves from critici/r, and fave their il]-acquir'd 
reputation, by the decrial of an art, on which the 
cauſe and intereſt of wit and letters abſolutely de- 
pend, Be it they themſelves, or their great patrons 
in their behalf, who wou'd thus arbitrarily ſupport 
the credit of ill writings; the attempt, I hope, will. 
prove unſucceſsful, Be they moderns or antients, 
forcigners or natives, ponderous and auſtere writers, 
or airy and of the humorous kind : whoever takes re- 
ſuge here, or ſeeks protection hence; whoever joins 
his party or intereſt to this cauſe; it appears from the 
very fact and endeavour alone, that there is juſt ground 
to ſuſpect ſome inſufficiency or impoſture at the bot- 
tom. And on this account the READER, if he be 
wiſe, will the rather redouble his application and in- 
duſtry, to examine the merit of his aſſuming author. 
If, as reader, and Judg, he dare once aſſert tat /7- 
berty to which we have ſhewn him juitly intitled; 
will not eaſily be threaten'd or ridicul d oat of the 
uſe of his examining capacit;, and native privilege 
of CRITICISM. 

was to this art, ſo well underſtood and prac- 
tis'd herctofore, that the wiſe antents ow'd what- 
erer was conſummate and perfect in their productions, 
'Tis to the ſame art we owe the recovery of letters 
in theſe latter ages. To this alone we mult aſcribe 
the recognition of antient manuſcripts, the diſcovery 
of what is ſpurious, and the diſcernment of whatever 
Is genuine of thoſe venerable remains which have 
paſs'd thro ſuch dark periods of ignorance, and rais'd 
us to the improvements we now make in every ſci- 
ence, *Tis to this art, that even the ſacred authors 
themſelves owe their higheſt purity and correctneſs, 
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Miſc. 5. So ſacred ought the art it-ſelf to be eſteem'd ; when 1 
from its ſupplies alone is form'd that judicious and from 
learned ſtrength by which the defenders of our holy the! 

religion are able ſo ſucceſsfully to refute the . that 

thens, Feaus, ſectariaus, hereticks, and other ene. WF to ti 

mies or oppoſers of our primitive and antient faith, 

Bu having thus, after our author's example, af. ci. 

ſerted the uſe of IT IIS M, in all literate works, Ja {01 

from the main /rame, or plan of every writing, down or a. 

to the minuteſt part cles; we may now proceed to] ber, 

exerciſe this art upon our author himſelf, and by Jecr 

his own rules examine him in this his laſt treatiſe ; I piece 
reſerving {till to our- ſelves the ſame privilege of va- N At ar 

riation, and excurſion into other ſubjects, the ſame hear 
cpiſodicl liberty, and right of wandering, which ve“ 


have maintain d in the preceeding chapters, on. 
our | 

CHAP.” I ev 

able 


Generation and ſucceſſion of our national and m. 
dern wil. — Manners of the proprietors. e 
Corporation, and jrint-ſtock. — Statute againſt I bin 


. criticiſm. A coffee-houſe committee. able 
Mr. Bays. — Other Bavs's in divinity. — 26h 
Cenſure of cur am hor's Dialogue-piece ; and IF . 

; 


ef the manner of dialogue-writing, us'd by fu 
reverend wits. only 


CCORDING to the common courſe of practice W © 4 
Nin our age, we ſeldom ſee the character of “ ſe 
writer and that of critick united in the ſame perſon. WM © is 
There is, I know, a certain ſpecies of authors who W © r 
ſubſiſt wholly by the critici/ing or commenting prac- Wl © a 
| tice upon others, and can appear in no other form 
beſides what this employment aythorizes them to al- 
ſume. They have no original character, or firſt t0 74 
part; but wait for ſomething which may be call da 
work, in order to graft upon it, and come in, for 
ſharers, at ſecond hand. 


-= pos NES ED 


REFLECTIONS. 


Tus pen-men of this capacity and degree, are, 


from their function and employment, diſtinguiſh'd by Cr 


the title of ANSWERERS, For it happens in the world, 
that there are readers of a genius and ſize juſt fitted 
to theſe anſavering authors. Theſe, if they teach 
em nothing eile, will teach 'em, they think, to 
criticize, And tho the new practiſing criticks are of 
a fort unlikely ever to underſtand any 9riginal book 
or «vriting ; they can underſtand, or at leaſt remem- 
ber, and quote the ſubſequent reflections, flouts, and 
jecrs, which may accidentally be made on ſuch a 
piece. Wherever a gentleman of this ſort happens, 
at any time, to be in company, you ſhall no ſooner 
hear a new book ſpoken of, than 'twill be aſk'd, 
« Who has anſwer'd it?“ or When is there an 
% anſwer to come out?“ —— Now the arfwer, as 
our gentleman knows, mult needs be newer than the 
book. And the newer a thing is, the more faſhion- 
able ſtill, and the genteeler the ſubject of diſcourſe, 
For this the bookſeller knows how to fit our gentleman 
to a nicety: for he has commonly an ar/aver ready 
beſpoke, and perhaps finiſh'd, by the time his 2e 
bog comes abroad, And 'tis odds but our taſhion- 
able gentleman, who takes both together, may read 
the /:{ter ſirſt, and drop the other for good and all. 
Bur of theſe anſwering wirs, and the manner 
of rej2inder:, and reiterate replys, we have ſaid what 
is ſufficient * in a former MISCELLANY, We need 
only remark in general, © Thar tis neceſſary a avrit- 
ig CRITICK ſhou'd underitand how % write, 
And tho every wr#er is not bound to ſhew him- 
ſelf in the capacity of critick, every writing critick 
is bound to ſhew himſelf capable of being a WRI“ 
* TER, For if he be apparently impotent in this 
latter kind, he is to be deny d all title or charac- 
ter in he other,” 
To cenſure merely what another perſon writes; 
to twitch, ſnap, ſnub up, or banter ; to torture ſez» 


ic 


* Viz. Supra, Misc. I. chap. 2. 
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Miſc. 5. tences and phraſer, turn a few expreſhons into ridi- 
WV cule, or write what is now-a-days called an ae 
to any piece, is not ſufficient to conſtitute what is pro- 
perly eſteem'd a WRITE R, or AUTHCR in due form, 
For this reaſon, tho there are many Ax SW ERRT EAS 
ſeen abroad, there are few or no CRITICKS or sa- 
TIRISTS. But what-ever may be the ſtate of con- 
troverſy in our religion, or folitick concerns: is 
certain that in the mere /zterate world affairs are ma- 
nag'd with a better underſtanding between the prin- 
cipal partys concern'd. The WRITERS Or AUTHORS 
in poſſeſſion, have an eaſier time than any 1#/ry or 
religious party, which is uppermoſt. They have 
found a way, by decrying a cxiT1C18M general, 
to get rid of their diſenters, and prevent all preten- 
ces to further re/ormatirn in their ſtate. The chi- 
TICK is made to appear diſtin, and of another /þe- 
cies ; wholly different from the avriter. None who 
have a GEN1vs for writing, and can perform with 
any ſucceſs, are preſum'd ſo ill-natur'd or illiberal 
as to endeavour to ſignalize themſelves in CRITI“ 
C18M, 

Tis not difficult, however, to imagine why this 
practical difference between writer and critici has 
been ſo generally eſtabliſh'd amongſt us, as to make 
the provinces ſeem wholly diſtin, and irreconcilable, 
"The forward wits, who without waiting their due 
time, or performing their requiſite ſtudys, {tart up in 
the world as AUTHORS, having with little pains or 
judgment, and by the ſtrength of fancy merely, ac- 
quir da name with mankind, can on no account af. 
terwards ſubmit to a decrial or diſparagement of thoſe 
raw works to which they ow'd their carly character 
and diſtinction. Ill wou'd it fare with 'em, indeed, 
if on theſe tenacious terms, they ſhou'd venture upon 
CRITICISM,or offer to move that ſþirit which wou'd 
infallibly give ſuch diſturbance to their eſtabliſſid 
title. 

Now we may conſider, that in our nation, and 
eſpecially in our preſent age, whillt wars, debaics, 
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ad publick convulſions turn our minds ſo wholly up- Ch. 2, 
N on buſineſs and affairs; the better genins's being i Ly 
.: manner neceſſarily involv'd in the active ſphere, on 
which the general eye of mankind is fo ſtrongly fixt, 
; there muſt remain in the theatre of wit, a {ufhcient 
d acancy of place: and the quality of act upon that 
ſtage, mult of conſequence be very eaſily attainable, 
aud at a low price of ingenuity or underſtanding. 

THE perſons therefore who are in poſſeſſion of the 
prime parts in this deſerted theatre, being ſuffer'd to 
maintain their ranks and (tations in full eaſe, have 
naturally a good agreement and underſtanding with 
their fellow-wits. Being indebted to the times for 
this happineſs, that with ſo little induſtry or capacity 
they have been able to ſerve the nation with viz, and | 
ſupply the place of real diſpenſers and miniſters of 
the Mus E's treaſures ; they mult, neceſſarily, as 111 
they have any love for themſclves, or fatherly affec- 
tion for their works, conſpire with one another, to 
preſerve their common intereſt of indolence, and ju- Si 
ſtify their remiſneſs, uncorrectneſs, inſipidneſs, and 
downright ignorance of all literate art, or juſt N 
his preticR beauty. | 
has * Magna inter moles concordia. | 
ake Fog this reaſon you ſee 'em mutually courteous, 
dle. ud benevolent ; gracious and obliging, beyond mea- | 
due ure; complimenting one another interchangeably, 1-0 
pin Wi the head of their works, in recommendatory verſes, 
; of or in ſeparate panegyricks, eſſays, and fragments of ' 
ac- Wl poetry ; ſuch as in the m#/cellaneons colledtions (our 1 
yearly retail of wit) we ſce curiouſly compacted, and 1 

5 


»ole ¶ ꝛccommodated to the reliſh of the world. Here 
der Wl the Tyrocinium of genius's is annually diſplay'd. 
red, Wl Here, if you think fit, you may make acquaintance NH 
pon with the yourg offspring of wirs, as they come up | | 

gradually under e od; with due courtſhip, and 
ind homage, paid to thoſe high predeceſſors of fame, in Bl 

hope of being one day admitted, by turn, into the | 
and I noble order, and made wit s by patent and authority, 


WE. 
* Javen, Sat. 2. ver. 47» | 
4 
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Tuis is the young /// which you may ſee buy m 


WV ſurrounding the grown poet, or chief play-houſe. WW pl 


fleem, which, on ſuch a bottom as this, cannot fa 


author, at a coffee: houſe, They are his guards; r 
ready to take up arms for him; if by ſome preſung. es 
tuous critick he is at any time attack d. They ar; tid 
indced the very ſhadows of their immediate predecef, th 


ſor, and repreſent the ſame features, with ſome {nM be 
alteration perhaps for the worſe. They are ſure u ar 
aim at nothing above or beyond their maſter ; a >! 


wou'd on no account give him the leaſt jealouſy m. 
their aſpiring to any degree or order of writing abe th. 
him. From hence that harmony and reciprecal MW *9 


of being perfectly well eſtabliſh'd among our poet: * 

the age, mean while, being after this manner hope ie 

fully provided, and ſecure of a conſtant and Jie uννν 
UV Our 


ceſſion of meritorious wats, in every kind! 

Ir by chance a man of ſenſe, un-appriz'd of tha one 
authority of theſe high powers, ſhou'd venture to e, 
colt the gentlemen of this fraternity, at ſome cafe. is pic 
houſe committee, whilſt they were taken up, in m lis 
tual admiration, and the uſual praiſe of their nation wa 
and co-temporary wits ; 'tis poſible he might all 
treated with ſome civility, whilſt he enquir'd, { tick 
ſatisfaction ſake, into the beautys of thoſe particulg Pleas 
works ſo unanimouſly extol'd. But ſhou d he pref © /e 
ſume to aſlc, in general, Why is our epzc& or dil Patu 
« matick, Our eſſay, or common proſe no better cx ſouiu: 


« cuted?” Or, „hy kin particular does ſuch off 22rat 
„ ſuch a reputed wit write ſo incorrectly, and wil uin 
« ſolittle regard to juſtneſs of thought or language? Al. 
The anſwer wou'd preſently be given,“ That wh ad 
« Engliſhmen are not ty'd up to ſuch rigid rules lers 
« thoſe of the antient Grecian, or modern F bs 
« criticks.“ to re 

and ; 


« BE it ſo (gentlemen !) ' Tis your good plcafure 
e Nor ought any-one to diſpute it with you. 1% 
« are maſters, no doubt, in your own country, bi 
« {gentlemen !) the queſtion here, is not what yes 
„% authority may be over your own writers. 1 


uritte 


was 9 
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17 may have them of what faſhion or ſize of wit you Ch. 2. 
- WW pleaſe; and allow them to entertain you at the CC 


rate you think ſufficient, and ſatisfactory. But 
can you, by your good pleaſure, or the approba- 
tion of your highelt patrons, make that to be ei- 
ther wit, or ſenſe, which wou'd otherwiſe have 
been bombalt and contradiction? If your poets 


nal g f 
are ſtill * Mr. Bays's, and your proſe- authors 
ae Sir Roc Rs, without offering at a better manner; 
» oF} mult it follow that the manner igel, is good, or 
oe the ait genuine? — What ſay you (gentiemen !) 
„bose this new piece? Let us examine theſe 
fal 


* To ſee the incorrigibleneſs of our poets in their pe- 


ets: 
obe hntick manner, their vanity, defiance of criticiſm, their 
(1c odomontade and pocticai bravado; we need only turn 


o our famous poet-Jaureat (the very Mr. Bars himſelf ) 
none of his lateſt and moſt valn'd picces, writ many 
ears after the ingenious author of the Rehear/a! had drawn 
is picture. I have been liſtening (ſays our poet, in 
his preface to Don Sebaſtian) what objections had been 
oe made againſt the conduct of the play, but found them 
nt b all ſo trivial, that if I ſhou'd name them, a true cri- 


J, & tick wou'd imagine that I plaid booty. Some are 
ich bleas'd to ſay the writing is dull. But aetatem habet, 
pre e ſe loguatur. Others, that the double poiſon is un- 


natural. Let the common received opinion, and Au. 
ere 0nius's famous epigram anſwer that. Laſtly, a more ig- 
ch rnorant ſort of creatures than either of the former, main» 
uin tain that the character of DoRax is not only unnatu- 
age! ral, but inconſiſtent with it-ſelf. Let them read the play. 
aut and think again. A longer reply is what thoſe cavil- 
nes lers deſerve not. But I will give them and their fel- 
ena ws to underſtand, that the earl of * * * was pleas'd 
to read the tragedy twice over before it was aQed, 

aloe und did me the favour to ſend me word, that I had 
ve written beyond any of my former plays, and that he 

„ pa vas difpleas'd any thing ſhou'd be cut away. If I have 
t voi not reaſon to prefer his | ſingle judgment to a whole 


(WF faftion, let the world be judge: for the oppoſition is 
the lame with that of Lucax's hero againſt an army, 
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lines which you call hi This ſtring of {«, 
tences which you call c/ever! This pile of me. 
taphors which you call ſublime / Are you un. 
willing (gentlemen !) to itand the teſt? Do you 
deſpite the examination ? 
« Sin! Since you are pleas'd to take this h. 
berty with us; may we preſume to atk you a que. 
ſtion? O gentlemen ! as many as you pleaſe: 
I ſhall be highly honour'd. Why then (pray 
Sir!) inform us, whether you have ever wt? 
Very often {gentlemen !) eſpecially on a poſt. 
night. But have you writ (for inſtance, Sir!) 
a flay, a aug, an eſſay, or a PAPER, as, by way 
of eminence, the current pieces of our weekly wits 
are generally ſtil'd? Something of this kind! 
may perhaps (gentlemen !) have attemptcd, tho 
without publiſhing my work. But pray (gentle. 
men!) what is my awr/{/92 or not writing to the 
queſtion in hand ? Only this (Sir!) and you 
may fairly take our words for it : that, whenever 
you publiſh, you will find the town again{t you, 
Your piece will infallibly be condemn'd, 80 
let it. But for what reaſon, gentlemen? I am 
ſure, you never ſaw the piece. No, Sir. But 
you are a CRITICK, And we know by certan 
experience, that, when a cr/7/c& writes according 
to rule and method, he is ſure never to hit the 
Engliſh taſte, Did not Mr. X, who criticiz'd 
our Engliſh tragedy, write a ſorry one of his 
own ? If he did (gentlemen !) 'twas his own 
fault, not to know his genius better. But is his 
criticiſm the leſs juſt on this account? If a mu- 
ſician performs his part well in the hardeſt {ym 


concurrere bellum atque virum. 
conclude, Cc.“ 

Thus he goes on, to the very end, in the -If-ſame 
Who, after this, 


I think I may mod:ſtly 


author, that his picture of our poet was over- charged, er 
the national humour wrong deſerib'd? 


can ever ſay of the Reba 
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« phonys, he mult neceſſarily know the notes, and Ch. 2. 
underſtand the rules of harmony and muſick. But 
« muſt a man, therefore, who has an ear, and has 
« (tudy'd the rules of muſick, of neceſſity have a 
voice or hand? Can no one polibly judg a V- 
„ //-, but who is himſelf a fddlen? Can no one 
: judg a picture, but who is himſelf a /ayer 2 co- 
ve" burg? 
raus far our rational gentleman perhaps might 


gt. Wrcnture, before his coffee-houſe audience. Had I 
been at his elbow to prompt him as a friend, I ſhov d 
ay hardly have thought fit to remind him of any thing 
irs MWurther. On the contrary, I ſhou'd have rather taken 
Aim aſide, to inform him of this cabal, and eſtabliſh'd 
thoMeorp5ration of wit; of their declar'd averſion to cri- | 
le Nin, and of their known laws and ſtatutes in that | y 
the Miſe made and provided. I ſhou'd have told him, in 


vouMiſtort, that learned arguments wou'd be miſpent on 

drer ich as theſe : and that he wou'd find little ſucceſs, 74 

you. to he ſhou'd ever ſo plainly demonſtrate to the gen- | 
So emen of this ſize of wit and underſtanding, “ That | 

am the greateſt ma/ters of art, in every kind of writ- | 
But ing, were eminent in the critical practice.“ But | 

rtain ut they really were fo, witneſs, among the antients, | 

ding heir greateſt * pyiLosSOPHERS, whole critical 1 

t the{Wicces lie intermixt with their profound , phical 

cz Works, and other politer tracts ornamentally writ, 

f his for publick uſe. Witneſs in V% and rhetorich, 

; ovnWocraTEs, DionysIUus HAL1IC+4RNASSEUS, | 


_—_.— 


is hiSLuTaRcH, and the corrupt Lucian himſelf; the 1 i 
a mu-Wnly one perhaps of theſe authors whom our gentle- 1 
 {ym-Wicn may, in ſome modern tranſlation, have Jook'd ö 


to, with any curioſity or delight. To theſe among 
de Romans we may add CictRo, VaRRO, Ho- 
ict, QUINTILIAN, PLISY, and many more. 


odeſtly 


|f-ſame | 
he, ir. PLA TO, ARISs Tork. See, in particular, the 
gd, O18"zDnus of the former; where an intire piece of the 
ator LYS1as is criticiz'd in form. | 
+ The diſtinction of treatiſes was into the 3xpoxuaTiNGG 
a reine. 
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AmoxG the moderut, a BOoiLEAU and a Cog. 


WWYMV NEILLE are ſufficient precedents in the caſe before 


us. They apply'd their criliciſin with jult ſeverity, 
even to their own works, This indeed 1s a manner 
bardly practicable with the poets of our own nation, 
It wou'd be unreaſonable to expect of em that the 
ſhou'd bring ſuch meaſures in uſc, as being apply'q 
to their works, wou d diſcover 'em to be wholly de. 
form'd and diſproportionable. Tis no wonder 
therefore if we have ſo little of this critical genius 
extant, to guide us in our taſte, *Tis no wonder i 
what is generally current in this kind, lies in a man- 
ner bury'd, and in diſguiſe under burleſque, as par- 
ticularly in the“ witty comedy of a noble author of 
this laſt age. To the ſhame, however, of our pro 
feſs'd wits and enterprizers in the higher ſpheres of 
poetry, it may be obſerv'd, that they have not want 
ed good advice and inſtruction of the graver kind, 
from as high a hand in reſpect of quality and cha 
racer: ſince one of the juſteſt of our modern poems 
and ſo confeſs'd even by our poets themſelves, is 
ſhort critici/, an ART of POETRY, by which, i 
they themſelves were to be judg'd, they mult in ge 
neral appear no better than mere bunglers, and vo! 
of all true ſenſe and knowledg in their art. But if! 
reality both critict and poet, confeſſing the jultice 0 
theſe rules of art, can afterwards, in practice, condem 
and approve, perform and judg, in a quite ditterer 
manner from what they acknowledg juſt and 4% 
it plainly ſhews, that, tho perhaps we arc not ind 
gent in wif; we want what is of more qe 5 
and can alone raiſe abi to any dignity or worth; 
ven plain HONESTY, MANNERS, and a ſenſe of 1 
MORAL TRUTH, on Which (as has been often ex 
preſs'd in theſe + volumes) poetick TRUTH and veal 
ty mult naturally depend. 


F The Rehearſal. See VOI. I. p. 176. and juſt abord 
P. 138. in the notes. 

+ Viz. Vol. I. p. 141. and 188, and 226, Ce. : 
above, p. 177. and in the notes. 
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REFLECTIONS. 
Qui didicit patriæ quid debeat, & quid amicir, 


Re 6; it amore parensy quo frater amandus cr Hie ya) 


ori © Ouzd fit conſeripti, quod judicis officium,—— 

ty, —— ile profetto 

nei Reddere perſona ſoit convententia cuique, 

"i As for this ſpecies of »29ra/ity which diſtinguiſhes 

hey the civil offices of life, and deſcribes each becoming 

0 perſonage or character in this ſcene; ſo neceſſur v it 
C 


i; for the poet and polite author to be appriz d of it, 
that even he divine himſelf may with julter pretence 
be exempted from the knowledg of this fort. The 


er compoſer of religious diſcourſes has the advantage of 
0" Withat higher ſcene of myſtery, which is above the je- 
par el of human commerce. Tis not ſo much his con- 
Ir 00 


ern, or buſineſs, to be agreeable, And often who 
Pro e wou'd endeavour it, he becomes more than oi 


© OW arily diſpleaſing. His theater, and that of the po- 
Late world, are very different: inſomuch that ia a 
kno ered AUTHOR, Or DECLAIMER of this ſoit, we 
Cl aturally excuſe the ignorance of ordinary - 
MS, in what relates to the affairs of our infcriour 
» > Wrmporal world. But for „e vortr or genteel Wal- 
h, rr, who is of this world merely, tis a diderent 
mn > Wile. He mult be perf in this moral ſcience. We 


n eaſily bear the loſs of i7d;Ferent rorTRY or 18. 


tice 0 rery moderate performance in this kind, But were 
dem ve oblig'd to hear only excellent SERMONS, and to 
EY cad nothing, in the way of devotion, which was 
HY ot well avrit ; it might poſſibly go hard with m. any 
TO hriftian people, who are at preſent {uch attentive 
N uditors and readers. Eitabli!h'd paitors hive a 
SLIT) 


ht to be u t. But voluntary diſenurſers and 
temprers in wit or poetry, are as intolerable, when 
Ky are indifferent, as either ſiddlers or pain : 
Peterat duci quia exna fine i/tis. 

ther Bays's and poeta/ters may be lawfully bted 
ho we paticntly ſubmit to our Bay 8's in d:vintty, 


of the 
ten CL 
d veal 


ſt above 


Ml rat. de Arte Poet. ver. 312, Ce. f Ibid. ver. 356, 


ar. A good bargain it were, cou'd we get rid of 
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Hay the author of our “ /abje@-treatiſes confi. 
der'd thorowly of theſe litefate affairs, and found 
how the intereſt of wit ſtood at preſent in our nation, 
he wou'd have had ſo much regard ſurely to his out 
intereſt, as never to have writ unleſs either in the 
ſingle capacity of mere cRITICK, or that of ay. 
THOR in form, If he had reſolv'd never to produce 
a regular or legitimate piece, he might pretty ſafely 
have writ on ſtill after the rate of his ſirſt volume, 
and νeεt manner. He might have been as critical, u 


ſatirical, or as full of raillery as he had pleas'd, But 


to come afterwards as a grave adtor upon the (tage, 
and expoſe himſelf to criticiſm in his turn, by giving 
us a work or two in form, after the regular manner 
of compolition, as we ſee in his ſecond volume; this, 
I think, was no extraordinary proof of his judgment 
or ability, in what related to his own credit and ad- 
vantage, 

OxE of theſe formal pieces (the 1xnqQu1Ry alres- 
dy cxamin'd) we have found to be wholly after the 


manner, which in one of his critical pieces he calls 


the methodict. But his next piece (the moRALISTS, 
which we have now before us) mult, according to his 
own f rules, be reckon'd as an undertaking of greater 
weight. Tis not only at the bottom, as /y/femati- 
cal, didadick and preceptive, as that other piece © 
formal ſtructure; but it aſſumes withal another garb, 
and more faſhionable turn of wit, It conceals whit 
is /chlaſtical, under the appearance of a polite 
work. It aſpires to dialogue, and carrys with it no 
only thoſe poctick features of the pieces antienth 
call'd mins; but it attempts to unite the ſerera 
perfonages ard characters in oN ad7/zn, or fan 
within a determinate compaſs of iaue, regularly di 
vided, and drawn into different and proportion d 
ſeencs and this, too, with variety of $T1LE ; the 


* 
- 


ſimple, comict, rhetorical, and even the poctici 0 


* Supra, p. 94, 130. 
+ Vol. I. P. 131, Cc. and p. 174. 
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and extravagance, 


REFLECTIONS 


tue of this piece “, a POET in due form, and by a 
more apparent claim, than if he had writ a PLar, 
or dramatick piece, in as regular a manner, at lealt, 
45 any known at preſent on our (tage, 


That he is conſcions of this, we may gather from 


that line or two of advertiſement, which ſtands at the be- 


pinning of his firſt edit' n. ** As for the characters, and 
incidents, they are neither wholly feign'd (/s he) nor 
* wholly true: but according to the liberty allow'd in 
the way of DIALOGUE, the principal matters are found- 
ed upon truth; and the reſt as near rc{embling as may 
e. Tis a ſcep/ick recites : and the hero of the piece 
paſſes for an enthuſiaſt. If a perfect character be want- 
ing; 'tis the ſame caſe here, as with the poets in ſome 
cf their belt pieces. And this ſurely is a ſufficient war- 
* rent for the author of a PHILOSOPHICAL RO-+ 
" MANCE.” — Thus our author himſelf; who to con- 
ceal, however, his ſtrict imitation of the antient poetick 
DIALOGUE, has prefix'd an auxiliary title to his work, 
and given it the firname of RA SOD: as if it were 
merely of that eſſay or mid kind of works, which come 
abroad with an affected air of negligence and irregularity, 
But whatever our author may have aff. ed in his title- 
page, *twas ſo little his intention to write after that model 
of incoherent workmanſhip, that it appears to be ſolely 
againſt his will, if this dialogue-piece of bis has not the 
jalt character, and correct form of thoſe antient poems de- 
ſcrib'd, He would gladly have conſtituted oN finale 
ation and tine, ſuitable to the juſt ſimplicity of thoſe dra- 
matick works, And this, one wou'd think, was caly e- 
nough for him to have done. He needed only to have 
brought his firſt ſpeakers immediately into action, and 
the narrative or recitative part of PH11,0CLts t9 
PaLEMON, by. producing them as ſpeaking perſonages 
upon his ſtage. The ſcene all along might have bern the 


pork, - From the early evening to the late hour of night, 
that the two galants withdrew to their town apartments, 
R 2 
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ſublime 3 ſuch as is the apteſt to run into enthuſiaſm Ch. 2. 
So much is our author, by vir- LL ww 
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M1iSCELLANEOUS 
IT appears, indeed, that as high as our author, F 
in his critical capacity, wou'd pretend to carry the UC 
reſin'd manner and accurate SIMPLICITY of the an- *?! 


tients; he dares not, in his own model and principal - 
performance, attempt to unite his philoſophy in one hay 
ſolid and uniform body, nor carry on his argument 08 
in one continued chain or thred. Here our author's — 
timorouſneſs is vilible, In the very plan or model 1. 
of his work, he is apparently put to a hard ſhift, to ö 
contrive how or with what probability he might in. c 
troduce men of any note or faſhion, * reaſoning ex- uk 
preſly and purpoſely, without play or trifling, for 455 
two or three hours together, on mere PHILOSOPHY : : 
and MORALS, He finds theſe ſubjects (as he cun- * 
feſſes) fo wide of common converſation, and, by long 4 
cuitom, ſo appropnated to the /c/92/, the univerſity. (ie: 
chair, or pulpit, that he thinks it hardly {te or as 
practicable to treat of them elſewhere, or in a diffe- * 
rent tone. He is forc'd therefore to raiſe particular mY 
machines, and conſtrain his principal characters, in 8 2 
order to carry a better face, and bear himſelf out, =) 
acain{t the appearance of pedantry. Thus his gen- 1 


tleman- philoſopher TEO LES, before he enters in- 


to his real character, becomes a feign'd preacher, / N 
And even when his real character comes on, he hard- | 
ly dares ſtand it out; but to deal the better with his 3 
{ceptick-friend, he falls again to perſonating, and he 
takes up the humour of the poet and enthuſiaſt. Pa- or 

and 
there was ſufficient time for the narrator PH1LOCLES to #8 
have reciled the whole tranſaction of the ſecond and third 8 
part; which wou'd have ſtood throughout as it now does: 115 
only at the cunciuſion, when the narrative or recitative * | 
part had ceas'd, the ſimple and diref DIaLoGUE wou'd „ 
have again return'd, to grace the exit. By this means the hen 
teinporal, as well as local unity of the piece had been 3 
preſery'd. Nor had our author been neceſſitated to com— Nice 
mii that anachroniſm, of making his firſt part, iu order, K elle 
be jaft in line. of tl 
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REFLECTIONS. 


LEMON the man of quality, and who is firſt intro- Ch, 2. 
duc'd as ſpeaker in the piece, malt, for faſhion-ſake, Www 


appear in lebe, and under a kind of melancholy pro- 
duc'd by ſome mil-adventures in the worid, How 
elſe ſhou'd he be ſuppos d fo ſerious? PhiLociks 
his friend (an airy gentleman of the world, and a 
thorow raiilyer) muſt have a home charge upon him, 
and feel the anger of his grave friend before he can 
be ſuppos'd grave enough to enter into a philoſophi- 
cal diſcourſe, A quarter of an hour's reading mult 
ſerve to repreſent an hour or two's debate, And a 
new ſcene preſenting it- ſelf, ever and anon, muſt give 
refreſhment, it ſeems, to the faint reader, and remind 
him of the characters and buſineſs going on. 

'T1s in the ſame view that we MISCELLANARI= 
ax authors, being fearful of the natural laſſitude and 
ſatiety of our indolent reader, have prudently betak- 
en our - ſelves to the way of chapters and contents ; 
that as the reader proceeds, by frequent intervals of 
repoſe, contriv'd on purpole for him, he may from 
time to time be advertis'd of what is yet to come, 
and be tempted thus to renew his application, 

Tuus in our modern plays we ſee, almoſt in eve- 
ry other leaf, deſcriptions or illuitrations of the ac- 
tion, not in the poem itſelf, or in the mouth of the 
ators ; but by the poct, in his own perſon; in or- 
der, as appears, to help out a defect of the text, by 
a kind of marginal note, or comment, which renders 
theſe picces of a mix'd kind between the narrative 
and dramatick, *Tis in this faſhionable ſtile, or 
manner of dumb ſhew, that the reader finds the adti- 
on of the piece more amazingly expreſs'd than he 


the partys alone are ſuffer'd to be ſpeakers. 

Tis out of the ſame regard to caſe, both in re- 
bet of writer and reader, that we ſee long charac- 
ers and deſcriptions at the head of molt dramatick 
picces, to inform us of the relations, kindred, inte- 
ts and deſigns of the dramatis perſon.c : this being 
ef the higlieſt importance to the reader, that he may 

R 3 


poſſibly cou'd by the lines of the drama itſelf; where 
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Miſc. g. the better underſtand 7he p/zt, and find out the prin. 
WY cipal characters and incidents of the piece; which o- 


ther ways cou'd not poſſibly diſcover themſelves, x 
they are read in their due order. And to do juſtice to 
our play- readers, they ſeldom fail to humour our poets 
in this reſpect, and read over the characters with 
ſtrict application, as a fort of grammar, or Key, be. 
fore they enter on the piccc it- ſelf. I know not whe- 
ther they wou'd do ſo much for any philoſophical 
picce in the world, Our author ſeems very much to 

ueſtion it; and has therefore made that part eaſy 
enough, which relates to the diſtinction of his cha- 
racers, by making uſe of the narrative manner, Tho 
he had done as well, perhaps, not to have gone out 
of the natural plain way, on this account, For with 
thoſe to whom ſuch philoſophical ſubjects are agree- 
able, it cou'd be thought no laborious taſk to 
give the ſame attention to characters in dialogue, 
as is given at the firſt entrance by every reader to 
the eaſieſt play, compos'd of feweſt and plameſt per- 
ſonages. But for thoſe who read theſe ſubjects with 
mere ſupineneſs, ard indifference; they will as much 
begrudg the pains of attending to the characters thus 
particularly pointed out, as if they had only bcen 
diſcernible by inference and deduction from the 
mouth of the {peaking partys themſelves. 


MORE REASONS are given by our * author 
himſelf, for his avoiding the direct way of D1aLOGUE; 
which at preſent lies ſo low, and is us'd only now and 
then, in our party-pamphlets, or new- faſhion'd 7he:- 
lagical efſays. For of late, it ſeems, the manner has 


been introduc'd into church controverſy, with an at. 


' tempt of raillery and humsur, as a more ſuccelsful 


method of dealing with hereſy and infidelity. The 
burleſque divinity grows mightily in vogue. Aud 
tie ciy*d-up an{wers to heterodox diſcourſes are gc- 
ncially tuch as are written in drollery, or with 40 
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REFLECTIONS. 


converſation, | 

Joy to the reverent authors who can afford to be 
thus gay, and condeſcend to correct us, in this /ay- 
wit, The advances they make in behalf of picty 
and manners, by ſuch a popular ſtile, are doubtleſs 
found, upon experience, to be very conſiderable. 
As theſe reformers are nicely quality'd to hit the air 
of breeding and gentility, they will in time, no doubt, 
refine their manner, and improve this jocular method, 
to the ediſication of the polite world; who have 
been ſo long ſeduc'd by the way of raillery and wt. 
They may do wonders by their comic MUSE, and 
may thus, perhaps, find means to laugh gentlemen 
into their religion, who have unfortunately been 
laugh'd out of it. For what reafon is there to ſup- 
poſe that orthodoxy ſhou'd not be able to laugh as 
agrecably, and with as much reſinedneſs, as hereſ 
or infidelity ? | 

Ar preſent, it muſt be own'd, the charactert, or 
perſonages, employ'd by our new orthodox dialogiſts, 
carry with em little proportion or coherence 3; and 
in this reſpe& may be ſaid to ſute perfectly with that 
figurative metaphorical ſtile and rhetorical manner, 
in which their logics and arguments are gencrally 
couch'd. Nothing can be more complex or multi- 
form than their moral draughts or ſketches of huma— 
nity. Theſe, indeed, are ſo far from repreſenting 
any particular max, or order of MEN, that they 
ſcarce reſemble any thing of „/e lind. *Tis by their 
names only that theſe characters are ſigur'd. Tho 
they bear difcrent titles, and are ſet up to maintain 
coatrary points; they are found, at the bottom, to 
be all of the ſame ſide, and, notwithſtanding their 
ſeeming variance, to co-operate in the molt officious 
manner with the author, towards the diſplay of his 
own proper wit, and the eſtabliſhment of his pri- 
vate opinion and maxims. They are indeed his ve— 


ry legitimate and obfequions puppets ; as like real 
men in vice, action, and manners, as thoſe wooden 
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ſemblance of the facetious and humorous language of Ch. 2. 
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Miſc. 5. or wire engines of the lower ſtage, PrrLoTHtyy 
Www and PHILATHEUS, PHILAUTUS and PHILALETHEg 


are of one and the ſame order: juſt tallys to one an- 
other: queſtioning and anſwering in concert, and 
with ſuch a ſort of alternative as is known in a val. 
gar play, where one perſon lies down blindfold, and 
preſents himſelf as fair as may be, to anther, who 
by favour of the company, or the aſſiſtance of his 
good · fortune, deals his companion many a ſound blow, 
without being once challeng'd, or brought into his 
turn of Hing down, 

THERE is the ſame curious mixture of chance, and 
elegant viciſſitude, in the {tile of theſe mock- perſo- 
nages of our new theological drama; with this dif- 
ference only, ©* That after the poor phantom or ſha- 
« dow of an adverſary has ſaid as little for his cauſe 
as can be imagin'd, and given as many opens and 
„ advantages as cou'd be deſir d, he lien dawn for 
„ good and all, and paſſively ſubmits to the killing 
& ſtrokes of his unmerciful conqueror.“ 

HAR DL, as I conceive, will it be objected to 
our MORALIST (the author of the philo/2phiot dia- 
Are above) That the perſonages who ſuſtain the 

« ſceptical or objedting parts, are over-tame and 
« tractable in their diſpoſition,” Did I perceive any 
ſach foul dealing in his piece; I ſhou'd ſcarce 
think it worthy of the criticiſm here beſtow d. 
For in this fort of writing, where perſonages are ex- 
hibited, and natural converſation ſet in view; if cha- 
racters are neither tolerably preſerv'd, nor manners 
with any juſt ſimilitude deſcrib'd ; there remains no- 
thing but what is too groſs and monſtrous for cr/ti- 
ciſm or examination. 

'TWILL be alledg'd, perhaps, in anſwer to what 
is here advanc'd, „ That ſhou'd a DIALOGUE be 
« wrought up to the exadneſs of theſe rules; it 
% ought be condemn'd, as the worſe piece, for at- 
« fording the 7zfidel or ſceptick ſuch good quarter, 
« and giving lum the tall ady antage of his argument 
« and wit.“ 


REFLECTIONS. 


Bur to this I reply, that either DH14L.oGUE 


ſhou'd never be attempted ; or, if it be, the partys 


ſhou'd appear natural, and ſuch as they really are. 
If we paint at all; we ſhou'd endeavour to paint 
like life, and draw creatures as they are knowable, 
in their proper ſhapes and better features; not in 
metamorphoſis, not mangled, Jame, diſtorted, au- 
kard forms, and impotent chimera's. Fthei/?s have 
their ſenſe and wits, as other men; or why is ATHE=«. 


151 ſo often challeng'd in thoſe of the better raub? 


why charg'd ſo often to the account of wiz and /ub- 
tle reaſoning ? 

WERE I to adviſc theſe authors, towards whom 
Jam extremely well- affected on account of their 
good-humour'd zeal, and the ſeeming ſociableneſs of 
their religion; [ ſhou'd ſay to em, * Gentlemen ! 
« be not fo cautious of furniſhing your repre/cntative 
* $CEPTICK With too good arguments, or too ſhreud 
« a turn of «v/f or humour, Be not fo fearful of 
„ giving quarter. Allow your adverſary his fall 
« reaſon, his ingenuity, ſenſe, and art. Trutt to 
the chief character or HERO of your piece. Make 
„him as dazling bright as you are able. He will 
«* undoubtedly overcome the utmolt force of his 
„ opponent, and diſpel the darkneſs or cloud, which 
the adverſary may unluckily have rais'd. Bur if 
when you have fairly wrought up your atagon1i/ 
to his due ſtrength and cognizable proportion, 
your chief” character cannot afterwards prove a 
match for him, or ſhine with a ſuperiour bright- 
neſs ; whoſe fault is it ? —— The /#ubjed ? 
This, 1 hope, you will never allow. Whole, 
« therefore, belide your own ? Beware, then, 
% and conſider well your ſtrength and maſterſhip in 
this manner of writing, and in the qualifying prac- 
tice of the polite world, cer you attempt theſe ac- 
curate and reſin d limnings-or portraitures of man- 
kind, or offer to bring gent lemeu on the ſtage. 
For if real gentlemen ſeduc d, as you pretend, and 
made crroncous in their religion or philoſophy, 
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Miſc. 5. diſcover not the leaſt feature of their real faces in 


pour looking-glaſs, nor know themſelves, in the 


„ lealt, by your deſcription ; they will hardly be apt 
« to think they are refuted. How wittily ſoever 
* your comedy may be wrought up, they will ſcarce 
« apprehend any of that wit to fall upon themſelves, 
„ They may laugh indeed at the diverſion you are 
6 pleas'd to give em: but the laugh perhaps may be 
« different from what you intend. They may 
« ſmile ſecretly to ſee themſelves thus encounter d; 
« when they find, at laſt, your authority laid by, and 
« your /c/-l2/7ick weapons quitted, in favour of this 
„ weak attempt, To maſter them by their own arms, 
« and proper ability.“ 


THUS ME have perform'd our critical taſk, and 
try'd our ſtrength, both on our author, and thoſe of 
his order, who attempt to write in dialague, after the 
active dramatick, * 92zmica! or perſonating way; 
according to which a writer is properly poetical. 

WHAT remains, we ſhall examine in our ſucceeds 
ing and laſt chapter. 


GH AP; II. 


Of extent er latitude of thought.— Free-thinkers, 
— Their cauſe, and charafter.— Diſhoneſ/ty, 
a half-thought. — Short-thinking, cauſe 0 
vice and bigotry.— Agreement of ſlavery and 
ſuperſtition. — LIBERTY, civil, moral, /pirt 
tual, — Free-thinking divines, — Repreſents: 
tives incognito.——Embaſſadors from the mm, 
— Effeftual determination of Chriſtian Cone 
troverſy and religious belief. 


EING now come to the concluſion of my work; 
after having defended the cauſe of critic% i 


* Sec VOL. I. p. 131, &e. 
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Weencral, and employ'd what ſtrength I had in that Ch, 3. 
ſcience upon our adventurous author in particular; I Ly ww 
may, according to equity, and with the better grace, 
t ittempt a line or two, in defence of that /reedom f 
e laught which our author has us'd, particularly in 
one of the perſonages of his laſt dialague - treatiſe. 
e THERE is good reaſon to ſuppoſe, that however 
ee fram'd, or near alite, the race of mankind 
ny appear, in other reſpects, they are not always 
%a thinkers, or of alike ability in the management 
def this natural talent which we call THhOVGUr. The 
is race, on this account, may therefore juſtly be di- 
5, MWfinguiſh'd, as they often are, by the appellation of 
the thinking, and the unthinking fort, The mere 
untbinking are ſuch as have not yet arriv'd to that 
happy thought by which they ſhou'd obſerve, © How 
« neceflary thinking is, and how fatal the want of it 
% muſt prove to em.“ The 7hin4ing part of man- 
kind, on. the other ſide, having diſcover'd the afh- 
duity and induſtry requiſite to 7/2/7-thinking, and 
being already commenc'd THINKERS upon this foun- 
dation; are, in the progreſs of the affair, convinc'd 
of the neceſſity of thinking io good purpsſe, and cars 
rying the work to a Horb iflue. They know that | 
if they refrain, or top once, upon this road, they 
had done as well never to have ſet out. They are 
pot ſo ſupine as to be with-held by mere lazineſs ; | 
hen nothing lies in the way to interrupt the nee 
ourſe and progreſs of their thought. 
| Some obſtacles, 'tis true, may, on this occaſion, 

We pretended, Spedters may come a-crols ; and /ha- ® 
dans of reaſon riſe up againſt REA $08 e. But 
con. Mf men have once heartily eſpous d the reaſoning or 
cone Wbinking habit; they will not eaſily be indug d to lay 

he practice down; they will not at an inſtant be ar- 

reſted, or made to ſtand, and yield themſcives, when 
ork; Ney come to ſuch a certain boundary, land-mark, 
net, or pillar, crected here or there (for what rea- 

on may probably be gueſs d) with the inſcription of 

Ve plus ultra. | 
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'T1s not, indeed, any authority on earth, as yp 


pleaſe to make the arreſt, or reſtriction, of our cun 
accord, Tis our own Vn which mutt reſtrain 
ourthinking, And whether the re/training thought be 
Juſt, how ſhall we ever judg, without examining it 
freely,and cut or all conſtraint { How ſhall we be lure 
that we have jultly quittcd x AS ON, as too high and 
dangerous, (oo aſpiring or preſumptive; if thro /zar 
of any kind, or ſubmuting to mere command, we 
quit our very examining thought, and in the moment, 
{top ſhort, ſo as to put an end to further thinking on 
the matter? Is there much difference between this 
caſe, and that of the obedient beaſts of burthen, who 
{top preciſely at their appointed inn, or at whatever 
point the charizteer, or governour of the rein, 
thinks fit to give the ſignal for a Halt? 

I CANNOT but from hence conclude, that of all 
ſpecics of creatures ſaid commonly 79 have brains ; 
the moſt inſipid, wretched and prepoſterous are thoſe, 
whom, in juſt propriety of ſpecch, we call half- 
thinkers. 

Inv often known pretenders to wit break out 
into admiration, on the ſight of ſome raw, hecdlcls, 
unthinking gentleman ; declaring on this occalion, 
that they elteem'd it the happielt caſe in the world 

Never o think, or trouble one's head with /#»y 
e or confideration.” This I have always look'd up- 
on as one of the higheſt airs of diſtinction, which the 
ſelf- admiring wits are us'd to give themſelves, in pu- 
blick company, Now the ecchs or antiphony which 
theſe elegant exclaimers hope, by this reflecti— 
on, to draw neceſſarily from their audience, 13, 

That they themſelves are over-fraighted with this 
« merchandize of THouGHT; and have not only 
*« enough for ballaſt, but ſuch a cargo over and a: 
* bove, as is enough to fink em by its weight. | 
am apt however to imagine of theſe gentlemen, that 
it was never their over-thinking which oppreſsd 
them, and that if their thought had ever really be- 
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eome oppreſſive to em, they might thank themſelves, Ch. 3. 
for having under-thought, or reafon'd ſhirt, fo as to LI 


relt ſatisfy d with a very ſuperſicial ſearch into mat- 
ters of the ſirſt and higheſt importance. 

Ir, for example, they over look'd the lief en— 
j:1ments of life, which are founded in Hcν and a 
giad mind ; if they preſum'd mere life to be fully 
worth what its tenacious lovers are pleas'd to ratc 
it at; if they thought publick diſtiuctian, fame, 
power, an eſtate, or litle to be of the ſame value 
as is vulgarly conceiv'd, or as they concluded, on a 
firlt thought, without further ci] or after- de- 
liberation; *tis no wonder, if being in time become 
ſuch mature dagmatiſir, and well practis d dealers 
io the affairs of what they call a /e/7/c51:291t or ar- 
tune, they are ſo hardly put to it, to find calc or reſt 
within themſelves, 

THESE are the deeply-loaded and over-penſive 
gentlemen, who eſtecming it the trueſt wit to pur— 
ſue what they call their 7ztere/t, wonder to find they 
are {till as little at eaſe when they have ſucceeded, as 
when they firſt attempted to advance. 

THERE can never be leſs /e/f-2n79yment than in 
theſe ſuppos'd abe characters, theſe /c/*/b compu- 
ters of happineſs and private good ; whole puriuits 
of intereſt, whether for this world or another, are 
attended with the ſame fteddy vein of canaing and 
low thought, ſordid deliberations, perveric and ci cok- 
ed fancys, ill diſpoſitions, and falſe reliſhes of 7% 
and manners, The molt negligent undeſigning 
thoughtleſs rake has not only more of ſoclableneſs, 
eaſe, tranquillity, and freedom from worldly cares, 
but in reality more of worth, virtue, and menit, than 
luch grave plodders, and 1452g4t/ul gentlemen as theſe. 

Ir it happens, therefore, that theſe graver, more 
circumſpect, and dceply intereited gentlemen, have, 
for their ſaul's jake, and thro a careful prov: on tor 
trreafter, engag'd in certain ſpeculations of Ri- 
£10Nn ; their tate of VIRTUE, and reli/h of LiFs 
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xliſc. 5. is not the more improv'd, on this account. The ex 
SY thoughts they have on theſe new ſubjects of divinity 2 
are ſo biaſs'd, and perplex' d, by thoſe galt l a: vohts 5 A 
and raw imaginations of intereſt, and worldly affaits; 5 

an 
that they are ſtill diſabled in the rational purſuit of b. 
happineſs and good : and being neceſſitated thus to KF 
remain /hort-thinkers, they have the power to go ho , 
further than they are led by thoſe to whom, under — 4 
ſuch diſturbances and perplexitys, they apply them- I rie. 
{clves for cure and comfort, hs 
kind 
IT HAS been the main ſcope and principal end Ide 
of theſe volumes, To aſſert the reality of a 8: av- I 
« Ty and CHARM in moral as well as natural ſub-W | 5 
10 
e jects; and to demonſtrate the reaſonablencſs of a "4005 
« proporiiznate TASTE, and determinate CHOiCt, aud 
« in /ife and manners,” The STANDARD of this "mY 
kind, and the noted character of moral TRUTH ap- 1 
pear ſo firmly eſtabiiſh'd in nature it— ſelf, and ſo ahic 
widely difplay'd thro the intelligent world, that there com; 
is no genius, mind, or thinking principle which (if! Af 
may lay ſo) is not really co/ci9us in the caſe. E ate. 
the molt refractory and obſtinate underſtandings u WW 
by certain reprijes or retirns of thought, on 2 an 
occaſion, convinc'd of this exiſtence, and neceſſitated, I 
in common with others, to acknowledg the actull ever) 
RICHT and WRONG, B. 
Tis evident that whenſoever the mind, inf ers 0 
enc'd by paſſion or humour, conſents to any atio inous 
meaſure, or rule of life contrary to this govern; "Br 
3TANDARD and primary ME SURE of iteiligenctl il , ... 


it can only be thro a weak 1horght, a ſcantineſs ol, de 
judgment, and a deſect in the application of that un open 
avoidable impreſ/ion and firlt natural rule of fare . 
and ar, againſt which, whatever is advance - 
will be of no other moment than to render a life d 


decl. 
ſtracted, incoherent, full of irreſolution, repent cy and 
and i{cit-dijapprobation, whic 


T avs cvery immorality and enormity of life cal 
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only happen from a partial and narrow view of hap- Ch. 3. 
pincſs and good, Whatever takes from the /arge- . 
neſs or freedom of thought, mult of neceſſity detract 
from that firſt reli, or rTasTE on which virtue 
and worth depend, 

Fo inſtance, when the eye or appetite is eagerly 
fix'd on treaſure, and the mony'd bliſs of bags and 


"Wl £7275; tis plain there is a kind of /4a/cir:4ti,n in the 

"MW ciſc. The ſight is inſtantly diverted from all other 

"WW vicws of excellence or worth. And here, cven 
the vulgar, as well as the more liberal part of man- 
kind, diſcover the contracted genius, and acknow- 

nd Ido the narrowneſs of ſuch a mind. 

KD Is luxury and intemperance we caſily apprehend 

7 how far HHaugbt is oppreſs d, and the mind debar'd 

a 


from jult reflection, and from the /ree examination 
and cenſure of its own opinions or maxims, on which 
the conduct of a life is form'd, 

EVEN in that complicated gd of vulgar kind, 
which we commonly call ixNTerEST, in which we 
comprehend both pleaſure, riches, power, and other 
exteriour advantages we may diſcern how a fa/ci- 
nated jight contracts a genius, and by ſhortning the 
view even of that very intereſt which it ſeeks, be- 


inous and fatal to the underſtanding is that of su- 
PERSTITION, BIGOTRY, and vulgar ENTHUSI1= 
esu. This paſſion, not contented like other vices 


vc trays the xNave, and neceſhtates the ableſt and 
nech vinticht proſclyte of the kind, to expoſe himlclt on 
tual erery emergency and ſudden turn, 

| Bur above all other enſlaving vices, and reſtrain- 
in ers of reaſen and juſt thought, the molt evidently ru- 
ion 


eis do deceive, and tacitly ſupplant our reaſon, protciles 
— un 0 . . 4 
oben war, holds up the intended chains and fetters; 
aud declares its reſolution fe en/lave. 
2 rar artificial managers of this human frailty 
ie 0 declaim againſt ſree-thought, and latitude of under- 
e tanding. 1 ond thoſe bounds of thinking 
anding, To go beyond thoſe bounds of thioking 
which they have preſcrib'd, is by them declared a 
| * Cal ; % 
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To them, FREEDOM VF mind, a MAS» 


, imply debauch, corruption, and depravity. 

Is conſequence of their moral maxims, and poli- 
tical eftabliihments, they can indeed advance no bet- 
ter notion of human happineſs and enjoyment, than 
that which is in every reſpect the moſt oppoſite to i- 
berty. Tis to them doubtleſs that we owe the op— 
probriouſneſs and abuſe of thoſe naturally honeſt ap- 
pcllations of free-{zvers, free-thinkers, latitudinari- 
unt, or whatever other character implies a largeneſs 
of mind and generous uſe of underſtanding. Fain 
wou'd they confound /?cerntiouſneſs in morals, with 
liberty in thought and action; and make the /iber- 
tine, who has the lea!t maſtery of himfelf, reſemble 
his direct gte. For fuch indeed is the man of 
reſolute purpoſe and immoveable adherence to x 1- 
SCN, againſt every thing which aon, prepſſeſian, 
cra/?, or Hiſhian can advance in favour of ought elſe. 
Rut here, it ſeems, the prievance lics. *Tis thought 
dangerous for us to be over-ratiozal, or too much 
maſters of ourſelves, in what we draw, by juſt con- 
cluſions, from reaſon only. Scldom therefore do 
theſe expoitors fail of bringing the thought of vi- 
PERTY into diſgrace. Even at the expence of vir- 
tue, and of that very idea of G6oo0DNtss on which 
they build the myſterys of their profitable ſcience, 
they derogate from uralt, and reverſe all truc Pi- 
leſephy they refine on /elfi/hneſs, and explode gene- 
79/ity; promote a /ari/h obedience in the room of 
#-luntary duty, and free ſervice ; exalt blind iguo- 
rance for devotion, recommend /ow thought, decry 
reaſon, extol * voluptuouſneſs, wilfulneſs, viudica- 
tivene/i, arbitrarineſs, vain-glory ; and even f det- 
fy thoſe weak paſſions which are the diſgrace rathcr 
tan ornament of human nature, 


Vot. II. p. 167. 
＋ Vor. I. p. 26. 


And below, p. 211. 
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Bur fo far is it from the nature of * LIBERTY Ch. 3. 
to indulge ſuch paſi-ns as theſe, that whoever alts CI 


at any time under the power of any /ingle-2ne, may 
be ſaid to have already provided for himſelf an a- 
lute maſter, And he who lives under the power of 
a whole race (ſince tis ſcarce poilible to obey o 
without he other) mult of necc!iity undergo the worſt 
of ſervitudes, under the molt capricious and domi- 
neering lords, 

Tnar this is no paradsx, even the writers for 
entertainment can inform us; however others may 
moralize who diſcourſe or write (as they pretend) 
for profit or inſtruftion, The ros even of the 
wanton fort, give ample teſtimony of this flavery 
and wretchedneſs of vice, They may cxtol volup- 
tuouſneſs to the ſ{kys, and point their wit as ſharply 
as they are able againſt a virtuous ſtate. But when 
they come afterwards to pay the neceſſary tribute to 
their commanding pleaſures ; we hear their pathetick 
moans, and find the inward diſcord and calamity of 
their lives. Their example is the belt of precepts; 
ſince they conceal nothing, are ſincere, and ſpeak 
their paiton out aloud, And 'tis in this that the 
very worlt of poets may jultly be prefer'd to the ge- 
nerality of modern prilo/ophers, or other formal 
writers of a yet more ſpecious name, The musEs 
pupils never fail to expreſs their paſſions, and vr/ze 
jult as they feel. Tis not, indeed, in their nature 
to do. otherwiſe 3 whilſt they indulge their vein, and 
are under the power of that natural , which 
leads them to what is higheſt in their performance, 
They follow nature, They move chiefly as fire 
moves in em; without thought of difguiſing her free 
motions, and genuine operations, for the ſake of any 
ſcheme or hypotheſis, which they have form'd at lei- 
lure, and in particular narrow views, On this ac- 
count, tho at one time they quarrel perhaps with 


* Vol. II. p. 16.4, 280. - 
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vis rut, for reſtraining 'em in their /orbidden Free, 
they can at another time make her ſufficient amends; 
whea with indignation they complain“ That mErT 
« is neglected, and their “ worthleſs rival prefer d 
& before them.“ 


+ Contrane lucrum nil valere candidum 
Pauperis ingenium ? 


And thus even in common el/egiact, in /cng, ode, or 
eßpigram, conſecrated to pleaſure it-ſelf, we may of- 
ten rcad the dolorous confeſſion in behalf of virtue, 
and ice, at the bottom, how the caſe ſtands : 


Nam vere voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
Eliciuntur, 


The airy poets, in theſe fits, can, as freely as the 
tragedian, condole with vix ru, and bemoan the 
calc of ſuffering MERIT, 


Th” opprefſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient MERIT of th' unworthy takes, 


THe poetick chiefs may give what reaſon they 
think fit for their humour of repreſenting our mad 
appetites (eſpecially that of Love) under the ſhape of 
urchins and wanton boys, ſcarce out of their ſtate of 
infancy. The original deſign, and moral of this fic- 
tion, I am perſuaded, was to ſhew us, how little 
there was of great and hercick in the government of 
theſe pretenders, how truly weak and childiſh they 
were in themſelves, and how much lower than mere 
children we then became, when we {ubmitted our- 
ſelves to their blind tutorage. There was no fear 
let in this ſiction the boyiſh nature ſhou'd be miſcon- 
ſtru'd as inuccent and gentle, The ſtorms of pail 


Vox, I. P. 9s. + HoRaT, Epod. 33; 
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on, ſo well known in every kind, kept the tyrarnick Ch. 3. 
quality of this wanton race ſufficiently in view. Nor 
cou'd the poetical deſcription fail to bring to 
mind their 9iſchievous and malignant play. But 
when the image of zmperious threatning, and ab- 
glute command, was join'd to that of ignorance, 
puerility and folly; the notion was compleated, of 
that wretched /avi/h ſtate, which modern Iibertines, 
in conjunction with ſome of à graver character, ad- 
" W mire, and repreſent, as the molt eligible of any. — 
- © Happy condition! (ſays one) happy life, that of 
+» © the indulg'd rass10NS ; might we purſue it! — 
« Miſerable condition ! Miſerable hfe, that of 
« REASON and VIRTUEZ, Which we are “ bid pur- 
« ſue l“ 
Tis the ſame, it ſeems, with men, in moralt, 
e I in politicks, When they have been unhappily 
born and bred to SLAVERY, they are ſo far from 
being ſenſible of their lar courſe of life, or of 
that ill uſage, indignity and miſery they ſuſtain ; that 
„ Þ they even admire their own condition; and being 
us d to think ſhort, and carry their views no further 
than thoſe bounds which were early preſcrib'd to 
em; they look upon TYRANNY as 4 natural caſe, 
e and think mankind in a fort of dangerous and dege- 
nerate (tate, when under the power of lage, and 
tin the poſſeſſion of a free government, 
We may by theſe reflections come cafily to ap- 
le- prehend what men they were who firit brought rea- 
fon and free thought under diſgrace, and made the 
of nobleſt of characters (chat of a free-thinkerj to be- . 
1 come invidious. Tis no wonder if the ſame inter- 
cre @ preters wou'd have thoſe alſo to be eſteem'd Vece 


ur- in their lives, and maſters of good living, who are 
ear the leaſt maſters of themſelves, and the molt impo- 
on- 


tent in paſſion and humour, of all their fellow-erca- 
all. turcs. But far be it, and far ſurely will it ever be, 


T * Vor. II. P. 167, 
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Miſc. 5. from any worthy genius, to be conſenting to ſuch x 
WV treacherous language, and abuſe of words. 


For my 
own part, I thorowly coniide in the good powers of 
REASON, ** hat LIBERTY and FREEDOM {hall 
* never, by any artifice or deluſion, be made to paſs 
c with me as frightful ſounds, or as reproachful, or 
& invidious, in any lenſe.“ 

I can no mor. ailow that to be He- living, where 
unlimited paitton, aad uncxamin'd fancy govern, than 
can allow that to be @ free government where the 
merc people govern, and not the Laws. For 
no pcople in a civil ſtate can poſſibiy be /ree, when 
they are otherwiſe govern'd than by ſuch Ie as 
they themfelves have conſtituted, or to which they 
have /rec/y given conſent, Now to be releas'd from 
theſe, ſo as to govern themſelves by each day's will 
or fancy; and to vary on every turn the rule and 
meafure of goverament, without reſpect to any anti- 
ent con{titutions or eſtabliſhments, or to the ſtated 
and fix'd rules of equity and juſtice z is as certain 
Navery, as it is violence, diſtraction, and miſery ; 
ſuch as in the iſſue mult prove the eſtabliſhment of 
an irretrievable ſtate of tyranny and abſclute domi- 
1g. 

In the determinations of life, and in the choice 
and government of actions, he alone is free who has 
within himſelf no hindrance, or controul, in acting 
what he himſclf, by bis be/t judgment, and myft de- 
liberate choice approves, Cou d vic agree poſli— 
bly with it-ſelf; or cou'd 7he vicious any way recon» 
cile the various judgments of their inward cozun/-/- 
lors; they might with juſtice perhaps aſſert their l- 
berty and independency, But whillt they are necet- 
ſitated to follow lealt, what, in their ſedate hours, 
they molt approve ; whillt they are paſſively athgn'd, 
and made over from once poſſeſſor to“ another, in 


* Hunccine an hunc ſequeris ? 
Ancipiti o5ſeguio Dominss. 


Sabeas alternus oportet 
Perſ. Sat. 5. 


See VOL, I. 5p. 193, 208, 218, Cc. 
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contrary extremes, and to different ends and pur- Ch. 3. 
poſes, of which they are themſelves wholly ignorant; w 


tis evident that the more they turn * their eyes (as 
many times they are oblig'd) towards vir/ze and a 
free life, the more they muſt confeſs their miſery 
and ſubjection. They diſcern their own captivity, 
but not with force and reſolution ſafficient to redeem 
themſelves, and become heir own, Such is the 
real zragick (tate, as the old tragedian repreſents it: 


Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora ſequor. 


And thus the higheſt ſpirits, and moſt refractory 
wills, contributc to the loweit ſervitude and moſt 
ſubmilhve ſtate, Aeaſon and virtue alone can be- 


ſow LIBERTY, ice is unworthy, and unhappy, 


on this account only, “ That it is /{ai/h and de- 
«C 67% 18 
C. Vi. 


THUS HAVE we pleaded the cauſe of LIBER-· 
TY in general ; and vindicated withal, our author's 
particular freedom, in taking the perſon of a /cep- 
tick, as he has done in this + laſt treatiſe, on which 
we have ſo largely paraphras d. We may now per- 
haps, in compliance with general cuſtom, juſtly pre- 
ſume to add ſomething in defence of the fame kind 
of freedom we our-ſelves have aflum'd in theſe lat- 

* Magne Pater divum, ſae vos punire tyrannos 
Haud alid ratione velis, cum ira libido 
Moverit ingenium ferventi tinfta venenso, 

Virtutem videant, intabeſcantque relicta. 
Perf. Sat. 3. 

1 Kai warlzvy wiv dig TOAKHTY Kar Ovwes 5 LET = 
Oar Tov tay Guxt AAT. Eurip. Med. act. 4. 

T Viz. The MoRaLisTs, or philgfaphick dialggue, re- 
cited in the perſon of a /ceptick, under the name of PHI“ 
LUCLES, See treatiſe VOL, II. p. 135, 136, &c. 
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Miſc. 5. ter miſcellaneous comments; ſince it wou'd doubt. 
WYV leis be very unreaſonable and unjuſt, for thoſe why 


had fo freely play'd the critick, to expect any 
thing leſs than the ſame free treatment, and thoroy 
criticiſm in return. 

As for the sTIIE or language us'd in theſe cn. 
ments; tis very different, we ſind; and varies in 
proportion with the author commented, and with the 
different characters and perſons frequently introduc'{ 
in the original treatiſes, So that there will un- 
doubtedly be ſcope ſuſſicient for cenſure and correc- 
non. 

As for the obſervations on ANTIQUITY ; we have 
in moſt patſages, except the very common and obri- 
ous, produc'd our vouchers and authoritys in our 
own behalt. What may be thought of our /: 
neun or feng in the application of theſe authoritys, 
and in the deductions and reafonings we have form d 
from ſuch learned topicks, muſt be ſubmitted to the 
opinion of the wile and learned, 

In MORALS, of which the very force lies in a 
love of diſcipline, and in a willingneſs to redre/s and 
recti/y falſe thought, and erring views; we cannot 
but patiently wait redreſs and amicable cenſure from 
the {ole competent judges, the wi/- and gend; whole 
intereſt it has been our whole endeavour to advance, 

THz only ſubject on which we are perfectly ſe- 
cure, and without fear of any jult cenſure or re- 
proach, is that of FaiTH, and crthsdox BELLY, 
For in the firſt place, it will appear, that thro 2 
profound reſpect, and religious veneration, we have 
forborn ſo much as to name any of the ſacred and 
folemn »y/terys of * revelation, And, in the next 
place, as we can with confidence declare, that we 
have never in any writing, publick or private, attempt- 
ed ſuch high reſearches, not have ever in practice 
acquitted our- ſelves otherwite than as juſt conform:/ 


* Supra, pag. $0, 51. 
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to the lawful church; fo we may, in a proper ſenſe, Ch. 3. 
be ſaid faithfully and dutifully 72 embrace thoſe holy Co 


my/terys, even in their minuteſt particulars, and with - 
out the leaſt exception on account of their amazing 
depth. And tho we are {enlible that it wou'd be no 
ſmall hardſhip to deprive of a liberty of examin- 
ing and ſearching, with due modeity and ſubmiſſion, 
into the nature of thoſe ſubjects : yet as for curſelver, 
who have not the leaſt ſcruple Whatſocver, we pray 
not any ſuch grace or fxvour in our bchalf: being 
fully afſur'd of our own ſteddy rt, re/igrati- 
on, and intire /#b-77/7572 to the truly Chri/tian and 
catholick doctrines of our holy church, as by law e— 


fabliſh'd , 


'Tis true, indeed, that as to * criTicaL /carn- 
ing, and the examination of or1ginals, texts, ploſſer, 
various readings, ſtilet, compoſitions, manuſcripts, 
com, ilements, editions, publications, and other cir- 
eumſtances, ſuch as are common to the ſacred books, 
with all other writings and literature; this we have 
confidently aſſerted to be a juſt and lawful ſtudy. 
We have even repreſented this ſpecies of critici/in as 
neceſſary to the preſervation and purity of ſcripture : 
that ſacred ſcripture, which has been ſo miraculouſ- 
ly preſerv'd in its. ſucceſſive copys and tranſcriptions, 
under the eye (as we mult necds ſuppoſe) of holy 
and learned cri tiche, thro io many dark ages of Chri- 
ſtianity, to theſe latter times; in which learning has 
been happily reviv d. 

Bur if this critical liberty raiſes any jealouſy a— 
gainlt us, we ſhalt beg leave of our offended reader 
to lay before him our caſe, at the very worſt : that 
it on ſuch a naked expolition, it be found criminal, 


ve may be abſolutely condern'd; if otherwiſe, ac- 


quitted, and with the ſame favour indulg'd, as o- 


ters, in the ſame circumſtances, have been before 
vs, 


Ox this occaſion therefore, we may be allow'd 


* Vol. I. p. 99. 


MiscELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. to borrow ſomething from the form or manner gf 
our dialogue author, and repreſent a converſation of 


the ſame free nature as that recited by him in his 
* night-icene : where the ſuppos'd scE ICR or 
free-thinker delivers his thoughts, and reigns in the 
diſcourſe, 


T WAS IN a more conſiderable company, and 
before a more numerous audience, that not long ſince, 
a gentleman of ſome rank (one who was gencrally 
eltcem'd to carry a ſufficient caution and reſerve in 
religious ſubjects of diſcourſe, as well as an apparent 
deference to religion, and in particular to the nati- 
onal and eſtabliſh d church) having been provok'd by 
an impertinent attack of a certain violent bigotted 
party, was drawn into an open and /7ee vindication 
not only of free-thinking, but free-proſe//ing, and 
diſcour/ing, in matters relating to religion and faith, 

Some of the company, it ſeems, after having 
made bold with him, as to what they fancy'd to be 
his principle, began to urge The neceſſity of re- 
« ducing men to one profeſhon and belief.” And 
ſeveral gentlemen, even of thoſe who paſs'd for t. 
derate in their way, ſeem'd ſo far to give into this 
zealot-opinion as to agree, That notwithſtanding 
« the right method was not yet found, 'twas highly 
« requilite that ſome way ſhou'd be thought on, to 
ce reconcile differences in opinion; ſince ſo long as 
ce this variety ſhou'd laſt, aELUIGHOx, they thought, 
* cou'd never be ſucceſsfully advanc'd.” 

To this our gentleman, at firſt, anſwer'd coldly, 
That “what was 77p-//ible to be done, cou'd not, 
* he thought, be properly purſu'd, as receary e 
© be done.“ But the raillery being ill taken, he 
was forc'd at laſt to defend himſelf the belt he cou'd, 
upon this point; * That variety of” opinion was ut 
&« to be cur'd. And © that 'twas impoſlible ai 
* ſhou'd be of ne mind.“ 


Vor. II. þ. 209, 10, iT, &c, 
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WW 7 witli know, fail he,“ That many pious : 
of * ſeeing the inconveniencics « which the diſ-union \ of | 
N perſu⸗ aſions and opinions accideztally produces, 
3 WY © have thought themſelves oblip'd to {top this inw; - 
oo « dation of miſchiefs, and have made attempts g. 
ng cordingly, Some have endeavour'd to unite thetic: 
fractions by propounding ſuch a gp, as they 
were all bound to follow; hoping that the w2/y 
uy ff if a guide, wou'd have produc'd wy , eule - 
= Bat who this GUIDE ſhou'd be, utter all, becam 
g ſuch a queſtion, that *twas made part of that bre 
en « it-ſelf which was to be extinguiſt'd. Others 
cn thought of a RULE. This was to be the cf— 
all We fectual means of union! This was to do the 
A 4 work, or nothing cou'd ! —— But ſuppoling al 
ca, the world had been agreed on this uE, yet th 
100 interpretation of it was ſo full of variety, that 2/15 
11 « alſo became part of the diſcaſe.“ 
WM rar company, upon this preamble of our gentle- 
* man, preſs d harder upon him than before; obic cting 
b E tie authority of holy ſc ripture againſt him, and affirm- 
* nz s to be of it: -ſelf a ſufficient guide and rule. 
. Trey urg d again and again that known ſaying of a 
this an d contro: crlil di: ine of our Were ed eint the 


sture was the e. of We wg? 


7 To this our gentleman, at firit, reply'd only, by 
, 1 elring them to explai n their word SCRIPTURE, and 
he by inquiring into the original of this collection of an- 
'S enter and Jater tracts, which in general they com- 
lely, cl ended under that title: whether it were che ho- 
* Typha, SCRIPTU KB, or the morc canonical The 
„or the ha! :authorzzd? The d5ubt/il, or the 
8 * ens The controvertod, or acc 5 
1 The /ingly-read, or that of various reading ? The 
„ of theſ2 manuſcripts, or of %%% The tran- 


rer copys, titles, S070 guee of this church and 
on, or of that uber? Of this 1cit and party, 
r of Aer? Ot thoſc in ne age call'd ox THO - 
Vol. III. i 


w_ ll 


—— — — — 
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Mi1isSCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. box, and in poſſeſſion of power, or of thoſe who i 
another overthrew their yredeceſſors authority, and 
in their turn alſo afſum'd the guardianſhip and power 


of 


holy things? For how theſe ſacred records were 


guarded in thoſe ages, might eaſily (he ſaid) be im 
gin'd by any one who had the leaſt inſight into the 
hiſtory of thoſe TiMEs which we call'd primitive, ard 
thoſe CHARACTERS of en, whom we {til'd ra 
THERS of the church, 


«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
46 
cc 
«c 


cc 


it 


« IT mult be confeſs'd (continu'd he) *twas 1 
ſtrange induſtry and wnlucky diligence which was 
us'd, in this reſpect, by theſe eccle/raſtical fore. 
FATHERS, Of all thoſe hereſys which gave then 
employment, we have abſolutely no record, or 
monument, but what themſelves who were adver- 
ſarys have tranſmitted to us; and we know that 
adverſarys, eſpecially ſuch who obſerve all oppor- 
tunitys to diſcredit both the perſons and doctrines 
of their enemys, are not always the beſt record- 
ers or witneſſes of ſuch tranſactions,” We ſee 
(continu'd he, in a very emphatical, but ſome: 


what embaraſs'd ſtile) “ We ſee it 7:2w in this very 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


age, in the preſent diſtemperatures, that partys 
are no good regiſters of the actions of the adverſe 
ſide : and if we cannot be confident of the truth 
of a {tory now ( 2w, I ſay, that it is poſſible for 
any man, eſpeczally for the intereſted adverſary, 
to diſcover the impoſture) it is far more unlikely, 
that after-ages ſhou'd know any other truth that 
ſuch as ſerves the ends of the repreſenters.” 

Ous gentleman by theſe expreſſions had alrcad! 


given conſiderable offence to his zealot-auditors, 
They ply'd him faſter with paſſionate reproaches 


than with arguments or rational anſwers. This 
however, ſerv'd only to animate him the more, ar 
made him procced the more boldly, with the ſan 
aſſum'd formality, and air of declamation, in | 
gencral CRITICISM of h2ly literature. 


„% "| KERE are, ſaid he, innumerable places thi 
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contain (no doubt) great myſterys, but ſo wrap'd 
in : or hid in umbrages, ſo heighten'd 8 
expreſſions, or fo cover d with allegorys and gar- 
ments of rhetorick; ſo profound in the matter, or 
fo alter'd and made intricate in the manuer : that 
they may ſecm to have been lefr as our 
induitry, and as -cco/75975 and 9pportari' is tor the 
exerciſe of mutual "chard ity and te e on. rather 
than as the reehtars of FAITH, and ſurnit:-e 
oF creeds. For when there are fourd n the ex- 
plications of theſe writings, ſo many comineata-« 
rys ; ſo many ſenſes and interpretations 3 fo ma- 
ny volumes in all ze, and all lige mens faces, 
no one exactly like another : eicher this 4 u 
is abſolutcly no fault at all: or if it be, it is - 
cuſable. There are, beſides, ſo many thouſands 

of c-prs that were writ by perſons of ſeveral inte- 
reſts and perſuaſions, ſuch diſferent underſtandings 
and tempers, ſuch diſtinct abilitys and weakneſſes, 
that tis no wonder there is ſo great variety of 
readings : whole verſes in e, that arc not 
in anther : whole books admitted by cre 
church or communion, which are rejected by ans 
other : and whole ſtorys and relations admitted 
by ſome fathers, and rejected by 9hors, [ 
conſider withal, that there have been many e- 
frans and views in SI unding theſe writings : 
many ſenſes in which they are expounded; and 
when the grammatical ſonſe is found out, we are 
many times never the nearer, Now there being 
ſuch variety of /zr/es in ſcripture, and but few 
places {o mark'd out, as not to bc capable of more 
_ one; if men will write commentarys % - 
„what infallible criterion will be left to judg of 
85 cer tain ſenſe of ſuch places as have been the 
matter of queſtion? I conlider again, that there 
are iadeed divers places in theſe ſacred volumes, 
containing in them mylterys and queſtions of great 
concernment; yet fuch is the fabrick and contti- 
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tution of the whole, that there is no certain max 


to determine whether the ſenſe of theſe paſſages 
ſhou'd be taken as /zteral or figurative, There 
is nothing in the nature of the thing to determine 
Je ſenſe or meaning : but it mult be gotten out 
as it can, And therefore 'tis unreaſonably re. 
quir d, that what is of it-ſelf ambiguous, flou'd 
be underſtood in its own prime ſepſe and intenti— 
on, under the pain of either a %, or an ana'he- 
1a, Very wile men, even the antient fathers, 
3 expounded things allegorically, when they 
ou'd have expounded them /7 herally. Others 
expand things /Zferally, when they ſhou'd under. 
ftand thei 577 allegory. If ſuch great ſpirits 
cou'd be decciv'd in finding out what kind of ſen- 
ies were to be given to ſcriptures, it may we! 
be endur'd that we, who fit at their feet, ſhoud 
be ſubject at leaſt to equal failure. If we follow 
any ON tran/lation, or any ONE man's C97/7mMe 72+ 
tary, what rule or direction ſhall we have, by 
which to chuſe that oNE aright ? Or is there 
any % man, that hath tranſlated per/ed/y, or 
expounded ifllibly? It we reſolve to follow 
ny cue as far only as we like, or fancy; we ſhall 
then only do wrong or right by chance, If we 
reſolve abſolutely to follow any-9re, whither- 
ſoever he leads, we ſhall probably come at latt, 
where, it we have any eyes left, we ſhall fee our- 
{elves become ſufficiently ridiculous,” 
ug reader may here perhaps, by his natural fa- 


pacity, remark a certain air of ſtudy'd diſcourſe and 
declamation, not fo very proper or natural in the 
mouth of a mere gentleman, nor ſutable to a com— 
pany where alternate diſcourſe is carry'd on, in un. 
concerted meaſure, and un-premeditated language: 
Something there was fo very emphatical, withal, 

the delivery of theſe words, by the ſceptical ane 
man; that ſome of the company who were {ti]l more 
incens'd againſt him for theſe expreſhons, began to 
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charge him as a preacher of pernicious doctrines, one Ch. 3. 
who attack'd religion 2 frm, and cirry'd his leflons LW 


or lectures about with him, te repeat by rote, at a- 
py time, to the 72r75rant and wvw/gur, in order to 
ſeduce them. 

TIs true indeed, ſaid he, gentlemen ! that what 
I have here ventur d to repeat, is addreſs'd chiefly 
to thoſe you call igi101 ant, ſuch, I mean, as being 
otherwie engag'd in the world, have had little time 
perhaps to beſto upon rate into divinity-matters. 
As for you (gentlemen!) in particular, who are ſo 
much difpleas d with my freedom; Iam well aſſur d, 
you are in effect fo able and knowing, that the 


truth of every aſſertion I have advanc'd is ſufficient- 


ly underſtood and acknowledg'd by you; however it 
may happen, that, in your great wiſdom, you think 
it proper to conceal! thefe matters from ſuch perſons 
as you are pleas'd to ſtile the vulgar. 

'Tis true, withal, gentlemen ! (continu'd he) I 
will confeſs to you, that the words you have heard 
repeated, are not my own, They are no other than 
what have been publickly and ſolemnly deliver d, e- 


yen by * one of the epiſcopal order, a celebrated 


*The pious and learned Lib TAYLOR, in his trea- 
tiſe on the liberty of prophbeſying, printed in his collection 
of polemical and moral diſcourfes, au 1657. The pages 
anſwering to the places above-cited are 401, 402. (and in 
the epiſtle dedicatocy, three or four leaves befor.) 438, 
439, — 444. 451, 452. After which, in the ſucceeding 
page, he ſums vp his ſenſe on this ſubject of ſacred lite- 
rature, and the liberty of eriticiſm, and of private judg- 
ment and opinion in theſe matters, 
words: 


«it 


in the following 
* Since there are fv many copys, with infinite 
varietys of reading; ſince a various interpunction, a 
parentheſis, a letter, an accent may alter the ſenſe ; 
ſince ſome places have divers literal ſenſes, many have 
ſpiritual, myſtical, and allegorical meanings; 
there are ſo many tropes, 
1 3 


nu 
ai 


41 


ſince 
metonyms, ironys, hyper- 
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MisSCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. churchiran, and one of the higheſt fort ; as appear; 
by his many devotional works, which carry the rites, 


ccremonys and pomp of worſhip, with the honour 
and dignity of the prieſtly and epiſcopal order, 10 
the higheſt degree, In effect, we ſee the reverend 
Doctor's treatiſcs ſtanding, as it were, in the front 
of this order of authors, and as the foremoit of thoſe 
£:54-bozks us'd by the politeſt and moit reſin'd 4. 


boles, proprietys and improprietys of language, who 
underſtanding depends upon ſuch circumſtances, that 
it is almoſt impoſlible to know the proper interpretali- 
on, now that the Knowleds of ſuch circumſtances and 
particular ſtorys is irrecoverably loſt: fince there are 
ſome myſterys, which at the beſt advantage of ex. 
preſſion, are not eaſy to be apprehended, and whoſe 
explication, by rcaſon of our imperfections, muſt needs 
be dark, ſometimes weak, ſometimes unintelligible: 
and laſtly, ſince theſe ordinary means of expounding 


ploccs, parity of reaſon, and analogy of faith, are al; 
dubious, uncertain, and very fallible; he that is the 
* wiltlt, and by conſequence the likclieſt to expound 
trucſt, in all probability of rcaſon, will be very far from 


„ conadence; becauſe every one of theſe, and many mott, 
** arc like fo many degrees of improvability and incertain- 
<4 


ty, all depreſſing our certzinty of finding out truth, in 
„ ſuch myſterys, and amidſt ſo many difficultys. And 
* (h:reforc a wile man that conſiders this, wou'd not dil. 
„ 1192:y be preſcrib'd to, by others; for it is belt every 
nan ſhou'd br left in that liberty, from which no men 
can juſtly take him, unleſs he could ſecure him from 
error.“ The reverend Prelate had but a few pages 
bctore (viz pag. 427.) acknouledg'd, indeed, That we 
„ had an apoſtolical warrant to contend earneſtly for tt: 


„e. Put then,” (favs the good biſhop. very candidly 


* 
* 
— 


and tov goulty ; © As theſe things recede farther from the 
«© found ion, out ccitainty is the leis. — And ihcrt- 
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They maintain the principal Ch. 3. 


place in the ſtudy of almoſt every clegant and high A 


divine. They ſtand in folio's and other volumes, 
adorn'd with variety of pictures, gildings, and other 
decorations, on the advanc'd ſhelves or glaſs cup- 
boards of the /ady's cloſets, They are in ule at all 
ſeaſons, and for all places, as well ior church- ſervice 
as cloſet- preparation; and, in ſhort, may vic with 
any devotional books in BY Chriftendo;n, And 
for the life and character of the man himſelf; 1 
leave it to you, gentlemen (you, I mean, of the 
zealot-kind) to except againſt it; if you think pro- 
per. Tis your manner, I know, and what you 
never fail to have recourſe to, when any authority is 
produc'd againtt you., Perſonal reflection is always 
ſcaſonable, and at hand, on ſuch an occaſion. No 
matter what virtue, honeſty or ſanctity may lie in the 
character of the perſons cited. No matter tho he 
be ever ſo much, in other reſpects, of your own 
party, and devoted to your intcrett. If he has in- 


ing to our evidence, and our 2ea! according to our con- 
fidence.” He adds, b. 307. All thefe diſputes con- 
cerning tradition, councils, fathers, Cc. are not ar gu- 
ments againſt or beſides reaſon, but conteſtations and 
pretences to the beſt arguments, and the moſt certain 
ſatisfaction of our reaſon. But then all theſe coming 
into qusſtion, ſubmit themſelves to reaſon, that is, to 
be judg'd by human underflanding, upon the belt 
grounds and information it can receive. So that ſcrip- 
ture, tradition, councils, and Fathers, are the evidence 
in a queſtion, but reaſon is the judg : that is, we being 
tlie perſons that are to be perſuaded, we muſt ſee that 
we be perſuaded reaſonably; and it is unreaſonable to 
aſſent to a leſſer evidence, when a greater and clcaier 
is propounded : but of that every man for himſelf is to 
take cognizance, if he be able to judg; if hc be not, 
he is not bound under the tye of neceſſity to Know any 
thing of it,” h 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. diſcreetly fpoken ſome home-truth, or diſcover'd 
ſome ſecret which (trikes at the temporal intereſts 


of certain ſyiritual ſocictys: he is quickly doom'd to 
calumny and defamation, 

I SHALL try this experiment, however, once 
more (continued our gentleman) and as a concluſion 
to this diſcourſe, will venture to produce to you a 
further authority of the ſame kind, You ſhall have 
it before you, in the exact phraſe and words of the 
great author, in his #he-/2gical capacity; ſince I have 
now no further occaſion to conceal my citations, and 
accommodate them to the more familiar (tile and lan- 
guage of converſation, 

Ou excellent“ archbiſhop, and late father cf 
our church, when exp.cily treating that very ſubject 
of a RULE in matters of belief, in oppoſition to 
M. Mri-& 5:0: me Rom 
antagoniſts, ſhews plainly how great a ſhame it is, 
for us Prote/tarts at lealt {whatever the caſc may be 
with Romaniſis) to diſallow diſerence of opinions, 
and forbid private examination, and ſearch into mat- 
ters of auticut RECORD, and //iritual TRADITION; 
when, at the ſame time, we have no pretence to oral 
or verbal ; no claim to an abſolute fuperiour judg, 
or deciſive judgment in the caſe ; no polity, church, 
or community; no particular man, or number of 
men, who are not, even by our own confeſſion, plain- 
ly fallitle, and ſubject to error and miſtate. 

« THz proteltants,” ſays his grace (ſpeaking ia 
the perſon of Mr. Ss. and the Pomaniſts) 
% cannot know how 1any the books of ſcripture 
„ ought to be; and which of the many controvert- 
« ed ones may be ſecurely put in that catalogue ; 
« which not. But I ſhall tell him (replics his 
% grace) that we know that juſt ſo many ought to 
« be receiv'd as uncontroverted books, concerning 


* Viz. Areclibiſnop TI LLOTSsOx, in his Rule of fail 
pag. 677, 
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« which it cannot be ſhewn there at ever any contro Ch. 3. 
vert. It was not incumbent perhaps on my lord arch- wu 


bithop to help Mr. S.. . . fo far in his objection, as 
to add, that in reality the b»rzing, ſuppreſſing, and 
interpolating method, ſo early in faſhion, and fo 
tightly practis'd on the epi/tles, ormments, hiſlorys, 
and writings of the orthodox and hereticks of old, 
made it impoſhble to ſay with any kind of aſſurance, 
« What ,, cas, or tranſcripts thoſe were, 
« concerning which there was never any controvers 
« fr at all. This indeed wou d be a point not fo 
ealily to be demonitrated. But his grace proceeds, 
in thewing the weakneſs of the Romiſh pillar, TRrA- 
PIrioN., © Forit muſt either (ſays he) acknow- 
* ledge {me books to have been controverted, or 
« 2%. If ust, why doth he make a ſuppoſition of 
© cοntroverted books? If oral rraditizn acknow- 
« jedges ſome books to have been controverted; then 
« jt cannot aſſure us that they have not been contro- 
« verted, nor conſcquently that they ought to be 
« receiv'd as never having been controverted; but 
« only as uch, concerning which thoſe churches who 
did once raiſe a controverſy about them, have been 
« /ince fatis/3'd that they are * canonical. 


« Where is then the infallibility of oral tradition? 


* His grace ſubjoins immediately: * The tradi: ionary 
church agu, receives the epiſtle to the Hebrews as cano- 
nical. I aſk, do they reccive it as ever deliver" tor 
„ ſach? That they muſt, if they receive it from oral 
tradition, which conveys things to them under this no- 
tion as ever deliver'd; and yet St. Hierom ſpeaking (not 
as a ſpeculator, but a te/tifier) ſays expreſly of it, That 
the cut of the Latin church doth not receive it amung 
the canonical ſcriptures. What ſaith Mr. S. to 
„this? It is clear from this teſtimony, that the Roman 
church in St. Hierom's time did nyt acknouvlds this 
epiſtle for canonical ; and 'tis as plain, that the preſent 
Roman church doth receive it for canonical.” 


Miſc, 5. 


MiscELLANEOUS 


How does the living voice of the preſent church 
ature us, that what % are now receiv'd by her, 
„ were ever receiv d by her? And if it cannot do 
„ this, but the waiter mult come to be try d by the 
belt records of former ages (which the protettants 
are willing to have the cata/zgue try d by) then 
it ſeems the proteſtants have a better way to krnuy 
what books are canonical, than is the infallible 
&« way of oral tradition, And ſo long as tis better, 
no matter tho it be not call d inlailible, - 
Thus the free and g2nerous arciibiihop. For, in- 


* 
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dced, hat greater £errorofity is there, than in Owns 
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ing TRUT! frankiy and openly, even where the great- 
eſt advantages may ve taken by an adyerfary! 'Ac- 
cordingiy, out worthy archbiſhop ſpeaking again im— 
med.atcly in the perſon of his adverfary, “ Ihe pro- 
„ teltants, ſays “ he, cannot know that the very 
crigivial, or a perfectly true copy of theſe books, 
“ hath been preſerv'd. Nor is it necetiary (re- 
„ pics the archbifſhop) that they ſhou'd know cither 
&« of theſe. It is fuſicient that they know that thoſe 
& copys which they have, are not materially corrupt- 
% ed. —Þut how doth the church of Rome know that 
« they have per/edly true copys of the ſcriptures, 
6 in the original languages? They do not pre- 
* tend to know this. The learned men of that 
« church acknowledg the various readings as well 
« as we, and do not pretend to know, otherwiſe 
« than by probable conjecture (as we alſo may do) 
« which of thoſe readings is the irue one |.” 


«c 


Pag. 678. 

+ The reader perhaps may find it worth while to read 
after this, what the archbiſhop repreſents (p. 716, Cc. 
of the plauſible introduction of the groſſeſt article of be- 
lief, in the times when the habit of making creeds came 
in faſhion. And accordingly it may be underſtood, of 
what effect the d:gmatizinug practice in divinity has ever 
been. We will ſuppoſe then, that about the time, when 
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AxD thus (continu'd our /ay-gentleman) I have Ch, 3. 
4 baich'd my guztations, which I have been neceſſitated Law 
„do bring in my own defence; to prove to you, that I 
bare aflerted nothing on this head of religion, faith, 
c or the ſacred my/terys, which has not been juſtify'd 
ts and confirm'd by the moſt celebrated church-men 
n and reſpected divines, You may now proceed in 
your irvedives; beſtowing as free language of that 
je kind, as your charity and breeding will permit. And 
r, % (reverend Sixs !) who have afſum'd a character 
which ſets you above that of the mere gentleman, and 
n- releaſes you from thoſe decorums, and conſtraining 
n- ¶ meaſures of behaviour to which we of an inferiour 
at- fort are bound; you may liberally deal your religi- 
eus compliments aud ſalutations in what dialed you 
n- think fit; ſince for my own part, neither the names 
o- W of HETERODOX, SCHISMATICK, HERETICK, 
Ty W $SCEPTICK, nor Even INFIDEL, Or ATHEIST it- 


Ks, 
e-“ univerſal ignorance, and the genuine daughter of it (call 
er © her devotion or ſuperſtition) had over-ſpread the world, 
oe and the generality of people were ſtrongly inclin'd to 
pt- WF © believe range things, and even the greateſt contradicti- 
hat ons were recommended to them under the notion of 
C8, „ MYSTERYS, being told by their pric/?s and guides, 
re- © that the more contradictious any thing is to reaſon, the 
hat IF « greater merit there is in. believing it: I ſay, let us ſup- 
ell „ poſe, that in this ſtate of things, one or more of 
viſe 1. the moſt eminent then in the church, either out of de- 
do) „ ſign, or out of ſuperſtitious i2norance and miſtake of 
„ the ſenſe of our Saviour's words uſed in the conſecrati- 
« on of the ſacrament, (hou'd advance this new doctrine, 
that the words of conſecration, &c. ® * * such a docs 
read * Arine as this was very likely to be advanc'd by the am- 
S bitious clergy of that time, as a probable means to draw 
be.“ in the people to a greater veneration of them. * * * 
ame “ Nor was ſuch a doctrine leſs likely to take and prevail 
. of WW « among the people in an age prodigiouſly ignorant and 
ever W« 


"* ſtrongly iaclin'd to ſuperſtition, and thereby well-pre- 
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Miſe. 5. ſelf, will in the leaſt ſcardalize me, whilſt the ſen— 
WYN/ tence comes only f om ur modths. On the con- 


trary, I rather ſtrive with my ſeif to ſuppreſs wht. 
ever vanity might naturally are in me, from ſuch 
favour beltow'd. For whatever may, in tae bot- 
tom, be intended me, by tuch a treatment 3 "tis im— 
poſſible for me to term it other than favour; ſince 
there are certain camnmics which it will be ever c- 
iteem'd a real honour 79 have merited, 

Ir, contrary to the rule and meaſure of converſa- 
tion, I have drawn the company's attention towards 
me thus long, without aflording them an intermiſhon, 
during my recital; they will, I hope, excuſe me, 
the rather, becauſe they heard the other recitals, 
and were witneſſes to the heavy charge and perſonal 


« par'd to receive the groſſeſt abſurdities under the notion 
* of myſterys. ** Now ſuppoling ſuch a doctrine as this 
**© fo fitted to the humour and temper of the age, to be 
once aſſerted cither by chance or out of dcſign, it wen'd 
take like wild fire ; eſpecially if by ſome one or mor? 
© who bore ſway in the church, it were but recommended 
« with convenient gravity and ſolemnity, * * * * And for 
* the contradictions contain'd in this doQrine, it was but 
« telling the people then (as they do in effect now) that 
* contradictions ought to be no ſcruple in the way of 
% faith; that the more impoſlible any thing is, *tis the 
% fitter to be believ'd; that it is not praiſz-worthy to be- 
„ lieve plain poſſibilitys, but this is the gallantry and 
„% heroical power of faith, this is the way to oblige God 
* almighty for ever to us, to believe flat and downright 
« contradictions. * * * The more abſurd and unreaſonable 
« any thing is, it is for that very reaſon the more proper 
« matter for an article of faith. And if any of theſe 
innovations be objected againſt, as contrary to former be- 
„lief and practice, it is but putting forth a luſty act of 
« faith, and believing another contradiftion, that tho 
« they be contrary, yet they are the ſame,” Above 


2. 57, 58, 59+ 
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reflection, which without any real provocation was Ch. 3. 
made upon me in publick, by theſe zea/ot-gentlemen, A 
to whom I have thus reply'd. And notwichſtand- 
ing they may, after ſuch breaches of charity as are 
uſual with them, preſume me equally out of charity, 
on my own ſide; I will take upon me howerer to 
give this good advice at parting : * That ſince they 
% have of late been ſo elated by ſome ſeeming ad- 
« yantages, and a proſperity, which they are ill ſitted 
to bear; they wou'd at leaſt beware of accumu- 
4% lating too haſtily thoſe high characters, appellati- 
© ons, titles, and enſigus of power, which may be 
tokens, perhaps, of what they expect hereaiter, 
e but which, as yet, do not anſwer the real power 


cc 


1 « and authority beltow'd on them.” The gard and 
countenance will be more graceful, when the u 

- it-ſelf is ſecur'd to em, and in their actual poſſelſion. 

„ Mean while, the anticipation of high titles, honours, 

= and nominal dignitys, beyond the common {tile and 

4 antient uſage ; tho it may be highly faſhionable at 

„ | preſent, may not prove beneficial or advantageous in 
the end. 


Iwo v', in particular, adviſe my elegant an- 
tagoniſts of this zealot kind; that among the ma- 
ny titles they aſſume to themſelves, they wou'd be - 
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\o || Father more ſparing in that high-one of EMBAS- 
le IN $2298, till ſuch time as they have jult means 
** and foundation to join that of PLENIPOTENTI- 
14 AR together with it. For as matters [tand hi- 
=” therto in our Britiſh world, neither their commitl- 
br on from the ſyvereign, nor that which they pretend 
5 from heaven, amounts to any ablolute or determia- 
er ing Power. 

"i THE firſt holy MESSENGERS (for that ! take to 
hs be the higheſt apoſtolick name) brought with them 
74 their proper teltimonials in their lives, their 1aners 
PL and behaviour; as well as in powerful works, MIRA- 
5 85 CLES, and $1GNs from heaven. And tho indeed 


u might well be elteem'd a miracle in the kind, 
Vor. III. U | 
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M 1ISCELLANEOUS 


ſhou'd our preſent MESSENGERS go about to repre- 
ſent their predeceſſors in any part of their demeanour 
or converſation ; yet there are further »1iracles re. 
maining for em to perform, e'er they can in modeſ- 
ty plead the aps 2/tolick or meſſenger- authority. For 
tho in the torrent of a ſublime and figurative (tile, 4 
holy aaſtle may have made uſe, perhaps, of ſuch a 
phraſe as that of EMBASSY Or EMBASSADOR, to 
expreſs the dignity of his errand ; *twere to be wiſhed 
that ſome who were never ſent of any errand or mel- 
ſage at all from Gob himpelf, wou'd uſe a modelter 
title to expreſs their voluntary negotiation between 
US and HEAVEN, 

I mvsT confeſs for my own part, that I think 
the notion of an EMBASSY from 7Zhence to be at belt 
ſomewhat high- ſtrain'd, in the metaphorical way of 
ſpcech. But certain I am, that if there be any ſuch 
refident/hip or agent/hiþ now eſtabliſh'd ; tis not 
immediately from 60D himſelf, but thro the magi- 
ſtrate, and by the prince or ſovereign power here on 
earth, that theſe gentlemen-· agents are appointed, di- 
{tinguiſh'd and ſet over us. They have undoubted- 
ly a * are CHARTER, and character, legal titles, 
and precedencys, legal habits, coats of arms, colours, 
badges. Run they may do well to conſider, that a 
thouſand bad7es or /iverys beſtow'd by MEN merely, 
can never be ſutficient to entitle em to the ſame au- 
thority as theirs who bore the 7mmediate teſtimony 
and MIRACULOUS SIGNS of power, from ABO E. 

For in this caſe, there was need only of eyes, and 
ordinary ſenſes, to diſtinguiſh the commis 8108, 
and acknowledg the EMBASSY Or MESSAGE as 4. 
Vine. 

Bur allowing it ever ſo certain a truth, “ That 
e there has been a thouſand or near two thoutand 
years ſucce//i772 in this commiſſion of EMBASSY: 
where thall we find this c92m/7on to have lain !— 
Bow has it been ſupply'd ſtill, or rene d? — 


* Vor. I. F. 242. 
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REFLECTIONS, 


How often d:rmant ? — How often divided, even in Ch. 3. 
one and the ſame ſpecies of climates ?— What party 


are they, among moderns, who by virtue of any n- 
mediate te/iimonial from heaven are thus intitled ? — 
Where are the LETTERS-PATENT ? the CREDEN= 
TIALS? For theſe ſhou'd, in the nature of the 
thing, be open, viſible, and apparent. 

A CERTAIN INDIAN of the train of the embaſſa- 
dor-princes ſent to us lately from ſome of thoſe Pa- 
gan nations, being engag'd, one Sunday, in viſiting 
our churches, and happening to aſk his interpicter, 
© Who the eminent perſons were whom he ob{ervy'd 
* haranguing ſo long, with ſuch authority from a 


high place?” was anſwer'd, * They were em- 


« baſjadors from the ALMiGnTyY, or (according to 
the /udian language) from THE $vN. * \\ he - 
ther the INDIAN took tilis ſeriouſly or in reviery, 
did not appcar. But having afterwards cull da, as 
he went along, at the chappels of ſome or his bro- 
ther-embaſladors, of the Rommi/breligon, and at ſome 
other Chriitian diſſenting congregations, where mat- 
ters, as he perceiv'd, were tranſacted with »reater 
privacy, and inferiour ſtate; he aſl d. * hither 
« theſe allo were embaſſadors from the ſame place.” 
He was anſwer d, That they had indeed been 
t heretofore of the embaſſy, and had poſſeſſion of 
© the fame chief places he had feen : but they were 
% now ſucceeded there, by others. If e there- 
fore, reply'd the INDIAN, were emba//adors from 
the s UN; Zhefe, I take for granted, are from the 
« MOON, 
SUPPOSING, indeed, one had been no pagan, but 
a good Chriſtian; converſant in the original 772 
ſcriptures, but unacquainted with the ries, titles, ha- 
bits and ceremonials, of which there is no mention 
in thoſe writings : might one not have enquir'd, with 
humble ſubmiſiion, into this affair? Might one not 
have ſoftly, and at a diſtance, apply'd for informa- 
tion concerning this 4/24 EmBa$3yY, and addiciling 
U 2 | 
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M1iscCELLANEOUS 


Miſc, 5. perhaps to ſome inferiour officer or livery-man of , 
WY train, aſſéd modeſtly, ** How and whence they 


came? Whoſe equipage they appear'd in? At 
© whoſe charges they were entertain'd ? and by 
„ whote /uf/rage or command appointed and autho- 
« nzd: Is it true (pray S1Rs !) that their ex- 
&« cellencys of the preſent eſtabliſhment, are the le- 
* commilion'd? Or are there as many real com- 
« miſſtoners as there are pretenders ? If ſo; 
ce there caa be no great danger for us, which-erer 
„ way we apply our-ſelves. We have ample choice, 
„and may adhere to which COMMISSION we like 
* be/?, If there be only oxt ſingle T&UE-one ; 
„ v.e have then, it ſeems, good reaſon to look about 
us, ſearch narrowly into the affair, be ſcrupulous 
© in ou: Choice, and (as the current 2% ick: bills ad- 
© monith us) benvare of counterſeits ; ſince there are 
« {> many of theſe abroad, with earthly powers, 
« and 1e5:ral COMMISSIONS, to back their i- 
« tual preicnces.” 

is to be fear'd, in good earneſt, that the dif- 
cernme.t of this kind will prove pretty difficult; e- 
ſpcciaily amidſt this univerſal contention, 3 
and fury of religious challengers, theſe high defanc- 
er of contrary believers, this zealous oppoſition of 
commiſſion to commiſiizn; and this din of hell, ana- 
thema's, and damnations, rais'd every where by one 
religious party againſt another, 

So far are the pretendedly commiſſion'd party: 
from producing their commifjion openly, or proving 
it from the original record, or court-rolls of heaven, 
tat they deny us inſpection into theſe very records 
they plead, and refuſe to ſubmit their e to hu- 
man judgment or examination. 

A POET of our nation in'inuates indeed in their 
behalf, that they are fair enough in this reſpect. 
For when the murmuring j evple, ſpeaking by ther 
choſen 0RATOR, or /P2ke/-24.72, to the prieſts, ſays 
to em, 


0 
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IVith eaſe you take what we provide with care, 
And we who your LEGATION muſt maintain, 
Find all your tribe in the commiſſion are, 


And none but HEAV'N cou'd ſend ſe large a 


TRAIN 


The APOLOGIST afterwards excuſing this boldneſs 
of the people, and ſoothing the incens'd prieſts with 
fairer words, ſays to 'em, on a foot of »29deration, 
which he preſumes to be their character : 


* You with ſuch temper, their intemperance bear, 
To ſhevv your ſolid ſcience does rely 

So on it-ſelf, as you 129 trial fear : 
For arts are weak that are of 'SCEPTICKS /hy. 


The poet, it ſeems, never dreamt of a time when 
the very countenance of moderation ſliou'd be out of 
falllion with the gentlemem of this order, and the 
word it- ſelf exploded as unworthy of their profe//t2n, 
And, indeed, ſo far are they at preſcnt from bearing 
with any SCEPTICK, Or 71quirer, ever ſo modeſt or 
diſcreet, that to hear a1, argument on a contrary {ide 
to theirs, or read whatever may be writ in anſwer to 
their particular aſſertions, is made the higheſt crime, 
Whilſt they have among themſelves ſuch differences, 


and ſharp debates, about their heavenly comms $1- 


ox, and are even i one and the ſume community or 
eſtabliſhment, divided into different ſects and head 
ſhips ; they will allow no particular ſurvey or inſpec- 
tion into the foundations of their controverted title, 
They wou'd have us inferiour paſſive mortals, amaz- 
ed as we are, and beholding with aſtoniſhment from 
afar theſe tremendous ſubjects of diſpute, wait blind- 
fold the event and final deciſion of the controverſy. 
Nor is it enough that we are merely paſſive. Tis 
requir'd of us, that in the midſt of this irreconcilable 


* GONDIBERT, book 2. canto 2. 
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Miſc. 5. debate concerning heavenly authoritys and power, 
ue ſhou'd be as confident of the veracity of ue ont, 


as of the impoſture and cheat of all the other pre- 
tenders : and that believing firmly there is ſtill a ven 
COMMI1SS10N at the bottom, we ſhou'd endure the 
miſery of theſe conflicts, and engage on one ſide or 
the other, as we happen to have our birth or educa- 
tion; till by fire and favord, execution, maſſacre, 
and a kind of depopuiatiz;: of this earth, it be“ de- 
termin'd at laſt amongit us, Which is the rue 
* COMMISSION, exc/u/rve of all others, and ſuperi- 
« our to the reſt.“ 


HERE our ſecular GEXTLEMAN, who in the 
latter ena of his diſcourſe had already made ſeveral 
motions and geſtures which betoken d a retreat, made 
his final bow in form, and quitted the place and com- 
pany for that time; till (as he told his auditors) he 
had another opportunity, and frefh leiſure to hear, 
in bis turn, whatever his aztagon;/ts might ane ob- 
ject to him, in a manner more favourable and mode- 
rate; or (if they ſo approv'd) in the ſame temper, aud 
with the ſame zeal as they had done before. 


* Supra, pag. 64. 
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